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THE  DAT  OF  SATISFACTION. 
Horatius  Bonar. 

When  I  shall  wake  on  that  fair  morn  of  morns. 
After  whose  dawning  never  night  returns. 

And  with  whose  glory  day  eternal  burns, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

When  I  shall  see  thy  glory  face  to  face. 

When  in  thine  arms  thou  wilt  thy  child  embrace, 
Wlien  thou  shalt  open  all  thy  stores  of  grace, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

When  I  shall  meet  with  those  whom  I  have  loved. 
Clasp  in  my  eager  arms  tlie  long-removed. 

And  find  how  faithful  thou  bast  proved, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

When  this  vile  body  shall  arise  again. 

Purged  by  thy  power  from  every  taint  and  stain. 
Delivered  from  all  weakness  and  all  pain, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

When  I  shall  gaze  upon  the  face  of  him 
Who  for  me  died,  with  eye  no  longer  dim. 

And  praise  him  in  the  everlasting  hymn, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

When  I  shall  call  to  mind  the  long,  long  past. 

With  clouds  and  storms  and  shadows  overcast. 

And  know  that  I  am  saved  and  blest  at  last, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

When  every  enemy  shall  disappear. 

The  unbelief,  the  darkness,  and  the  fear. 

When  thou  shalt  smooth  the  brow  and  wipe  the  tear, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

When  every  vanity  shail  pass  awar, 

And  all  be  real,  all  without  decay. 

In  that  sweet  dawning  of  the  cloudless  day, 

I  shall  be  satisfied.  —SeUxtetl. 


All  Roimd  the  Horizon 

For  months  past,  our  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  fall  of  articles  upon  the  great 
corporations  of  the  present  day  commonly 
known  as  ‘  ‘  trusts.  ’  ’  They  have  been  depicted 
by  one  side  as  a  menace  to  the  country ;  by 
the  other  as  a  natural  and  harmless  outgrowth 
of  modern  progress.  Much  bitterness  has 
developed  as  the  war  of  words  grew  fiercer, 
while  the  general  public  seem  as  much  in  the 
dark  upon  the  subject  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion.  Let  ns  hope  the  Trust  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Chicago  will  clear  our  befuddled  brains 
and  let  some  light  in  upon  the  situation. 

It  seems  strange  that  with  so  much  prosper¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States,  with  factories  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  so  many  localities  and  new  enter¬ 
prises  constantly  developing,  such  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  should  exist. 
But  exist  it  does ;  especially  in  the  West  and 
South  where  the  prosperity  is  proportionately 
greatest.  The  trusts  have  been  the  object  of 
the  bitterest  attack  on  the  part  of  these  dis¬ 
satisfied  persons.  In  many  sections  the  attack 
has  gone  beyond  mere  threats,  and  direct  legis¬ 
lation  against  corporations  has  resulted.  It 
was  to  clear  the  situation  and  to  attain  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  the  two 
great  conferences  were  decided  upon,  the  one 
just  finished  at  Chicago,  and  the  anti-Trust 
Convention  in  St.  Louis  which  meets  this 
week.  _ 

The  Chicago  Conference  affords  several  valu¬ 


able  lessons  to  the  American  public.  Composed 
of  so  many  classes  and  types  of  men  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  it  should  have  ended  peacefully. 
It  was  not  a  meeting  of  politicians  merely. 
There  were  present  celebrated  political  econo¬ 
mists  like  Professor  Jenks,  John  Graham 
Brooks  and  Prof.  John  B.  Clark  of  Columbia. 
There  were  great  orators,  like  Burke  Cockran 
and  Mr.  Bryan;  lawyers  of  standing,  such  as 
ex- Secretary  Foster  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Dill  of 
New  Jersey.  Add  to  these  representatives  of 
labor  anions,  socialists,  single  tax  enthusiasts, 
statesmen  and  anarchists  and  one  beholds  a 
conference  as  varied  and  little  homogeneous  as 
this  country  has  ever  seen  gathered  together. 
Tet  the  result  was  not  utter  discord,  but  a 
gradual  tolerance  and  harmony.  The  four  days 
of  the  convention  witnessed  some  remarkable 
developments.  The  anti-trust  leaders  came 
with  a  deep  grounded  suspicion.  They  feared 
a  trick.  They  left  on  friendlier  relations,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  the  other  side  was  as 
much  in  earnest  as  they. 

The  first  days  were  days  of  noisy  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  bitter  denunciation :  the  last,  of 
thoughtful  suggestions  and  judicial  arguments. 
So  that  both  sides  left  the  conference  wiser 
and  more  tolerant  men,  convinced  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  discussion  would  be  far  reaching 
and  beneficial.  Many  theories  and  suggestions 
were  offered,  ranging  from  Mr.  Foster’s  defence 
of  trusts  to  the  rantings  of  the  most  intolerant 
anarchists.  Many  views  were  unexpected.  No 
one,  for  instance,  expected  the  calm  attitude 
of  the  representatives  of  the  labor  unions. 
Almost  the  best  address  of  the  conference  was 
made  by  the  representative  of  the  Boiler 
Makers’  Union ;  and  whenever  the  union  men 
spoke  it  was  with  forceful  arguments  which 
showed  a  thorough  understanding  and  the  most 
excellent  good  sense.  No  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  conference  is  almost  unique  in 
that  respect.  An  American  convention  is  fond 
of  drafting  resolutions,  and  seldom  lets  an 
opportunity  pass.  But  the  leaders  wisely 
desired  to  avoid  entanglement.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  to  be  educational  and  not  political. 

And  the  result?  To  foretell  that  would  be 
beyond  human  ability.  There  are  direct  re¬ 
sults  which  can  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  all. 
The  exchange  of  ideas  between  so  many  ear¬ 
nest  thinkers  is  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large.  Inherent  prejudices  were 
softened,  and  the  philosophic  took  the  palm 
over  the  belligerent.  That  men  of  utterly 
antagonistic  theories  should  meet  on  a  common 
ground  to  study  causes  and  effects  is  a  step 
forward  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  education  that  such  a  conference  brings 
is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  It  has  done 
much  to  clear  away  the  fog  and  mist  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  popular  mind.  Fifty  thousand 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  big  meeting  are  to 
be  distributed  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
nation  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the 


'  evils  and  advantages  of  these  great  corpora- 
I  tions.  The  Chicago  Conference  has  been  a 
I  movement  towards  the  reconciliation  of  radi- 
■  cals  and  conservatives.  The  two  factions  have 
been  drifting  so  far  apart,  that  any  method 
of  meeting  and  exchanging  ideas  must  be  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  both  parties.  Tolerance 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  human  virtues,  especially 
among  men  of  advanced  thought.  This  meet¬ 
ing  at  Chicago  set  the  example  of  a  courteous 
tolerance.  Everyone  could  express  himself,  no 
matter  what  his  ideas,  and  every  word  of 
advice  or  suggestion  was  respectfully  listened  to. 


The  political  effect  of  the  convention  is 
reached.  It  foretells  the  separation  of  the  two 
parties  into  radicals  and  conservatives.  The 
Democrat  “new  party,’’  speaking  through  its 
great  leader,  will  be  a  bitter  enemy  to  trusts 
of  every  description.  Mr.  Bryan  is  evidently 
convinced  that  this  is  the  best  main  issue  his 
party  can  get  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
Republicans  at  the  conference  were  remarkably 
conservative  in  their  theories  and  suggestions. 


A  general  conclusion  reached  by  moderates 
and  radicals  alike  was  that  there  was  danger  in 
the  present  trusts ;  that  these  great  combina¬ 
tions  should  be  jealously  watched  and  the 
supervision  over  them  should  be  most  strict 
and  of  a  federal  character.  The  danger  seems 
to  lie  in  the  great  power  they  wield,  a  power 
large  enough  to  buy  out  state  legislatures  and 
to  control  state  politics.  But  no  one  except  the 
most  advanced  radical  will  imagine  that  they 
can  buy  out  the  federal  government.  So  a 
supervision  over  them  by  national  authorities, 
possibly  in  the  same  way  that  national  banks 
are  regulated,  seems  absolutely  necessary. 
What  is  essential  is  that  the  books  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  corporations  should  not  be  kept 
secret  from  the  public;  but  should  receive 
thorough  inspection  from  time  to  time.  At 
least  that  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression 
of  the  wiser  men  present  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 


The  conference  will  leave  its  mark  on  the 
history  of  this  country  and  the  world.  Just 
how  far  its  effects  will  be  felt  is  impossible  to 
be  estimated.  Probably,  like  the  international 
peace  convention,  it  will  be  valuable  as  an 
example  rather  than  as  a  productive  factor  in 
history.  It  has  made  the  first  step  towards  a 
more  thorough  understanding  between  man 
and  man,  and  a  higher  economic  development. 
The  country  will  not  be  slow  to  follow  its 
leaders,  when  it  once  realizes  that  their  ear¬ 
nestness  is  unselfish  and  their  patriotism 
sincere.  _ 

The  question  of  the  Transvaal  is  of  momen¬ 
tous  importance  and  its  settlement  for  good  or 
ill  cannot  be  far  away ;  but  the  reports  of  the 
past  week  have  been  fluctuating  as  were  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  previous  weeks  at 
Rennes.  Warlike  preparations  are  being  car¬ 
ried  forward  on  both  sides,  although  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  republic  appears  not  yet  to  give  up  hope 
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of  a  peaceful  issue.  The  answer  of  President 
Kruger  to  the  latest  proposals  of  Great  Britain 
was  made  public  on  Tuesday.  It  is  firm  but 
temperate  and  shows  as  good  a  spirit  as  could 
possibly  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Oom  Paul  still  hopes  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
by  conference,  but  he  declines  a  conference 
which  shall  be  on  the  basis  that  all  surrender 
shall  be  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
none  on  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  other  words 
the  withdrawal  by  the  British  government  of 
the  proposals  of  August  19  and  21,  which  had 
been  understood  by  the  Transvaal  government 
as  making  Great  Britain’s  claim  to  suzerainty 
a  t>nbject  of  discussion,  entirely  changes 
the  aspect  of  things.  Mr.  Kruger’s  mani¬ 
festo  makes  clear  that  only  on  the  basis  of 
those  proposals  will  a  conference  be  accepted 
by  the  Transvaal  government.  The  question 
now  rests  with  the  British  Cabinet,  whose  reply 
may  be  given  very  shortly.  Whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  interests  of  civilization,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Great  Britain  is  gradually  losing 
public  sympathy.  May  she  be  led  to  the  right 
decision !  _ 

The  most  interesting  item  of  celestial  news 
vouchsafed  for  a  long  time  is  the  statement 
that  Professor  Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observa¬ 
tory  claims  to  have  ascertained  that  Polaris, 
popularly  known  as  the  North  Star,  is  really  a 
triple  system.  Two  of  the  bodies  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  revolve  around  each  other  in  a  period  of 
four  days,  and  at  the  same  time  move  in  a 
much  wider  sweep  around  the  third  body.  The 
separate  bodies  which  compose  the  system 
cannot  be  seen  with  *  the  telescope,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  ever  will  be  seen  with  an  in¬ 
strument.  Their  existence  is  determined  by 
the  spectroscope. 

How  silently  and  delicately  autumn  first 
touches  the  world!  The  changes  are  almost 
imperceptible  in  detail  as  yet,  but  the  land¬ 
scape  is  different;  the  eye  feels  it ;  the  heart 
is  conscious  of  the  coming  transformation. 
What  prophecies  of  the  unseen  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  are  here !  We  know,  we  feel  that  which 
has  not  yet'sbown  on  the  surface ;  the  great 
disclosures  break  upon  us  like  the  morning. 
In  the  parable  of  our  life  the  seasons  lead; 
and  thei^e  is  a  new  significance  in  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  year’’  at  every  repetition  or  rehearsal  of 
the  drama.  Life  itself  has  no  more  powerful 
presence  than  nature  seen  through  intelligence, 
sympathy  and  charity,  till  it  has  come  to  the 
vision  of  God  and  been  transformed  thereby. 
Ah  I  it  is  not  sad  to  see  the  leaves  fade  and 
fall  when  we  think  of  the  life  within  and 
behind.  Nor  is  the  failure  of  the  bodily  power 
a  thing  to  make  him  blanch  who  sees  down  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul  him  who  giveth  the 
“eternal  life.  ’’ 

The  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
were  the  first  to  assemble  in  Camp  meeting— a 
form  of  service  which  now  for  a  long  time  has 
been  peculiar  to  Methodists.  Zion’s  Herald 
however  regards  its  value  as  in  the  past.  It 
suggests  the  trying  of  some  other  form  of 
meeting,  possibly  that  of  Northfield. 


It  is  given  out  that  the  Mormon  hierarchy 
are  ready  to  spend  a  half  million,  rather  than 
to  have  B.  H.  Roberts  expelled  from  Congress. 
It  will  be  well  for  constituents  to  make  sure  of 
the  representative  representing  them  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  in  Washington. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  printer’s  error  slipped  into  the  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Wight.  The 
name  was  spelled  Wright,  but  so  evident  a 
mistake  was  doubtless  recognized  as  such  by 
he  many  friends  of  the  departed  pastor. 


FOUR  «RK.iT  HYMNS. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Next  to  the  inspired  words  of  Holy  Scripture 
the  most  important  words  used  in  divine  wor¬ 
ship  are  the  words  of  psalms  and  hymns  of 
praise.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  finest 
hymns  in  the  English  language  were  not  com¬ 
posed  by  celebrated  poets ;  but  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  by  Cowper  and  Montgomery  they 
are  the  productions  of  clergynjen  and  of  godly 
women.  The  list  of  ministers  is  headed  by 
Watts,  Charles  Wesley,  Toplady,  Doddridge, 
Newton,  Keble,  Newman,  Lyte,  Bonar  and 
Ray  Palmer.  The  list  of  female  hymnists  is 
headed  by  Charlotte  Elliott,  Mrs.  Sarah  F. 
Adams,  Miss  Havergall  and  Mrs.  Prentiss. 
To  these  may  be  added  our  blind  songstress, 
Fanny  Crosby  Vanalstyne,  whose  productions 
have  not  a  high  poetic  merit,  and  yet  are  sung 
by  millions  all  round  the  globe. 

A  perfect  hymn  need  not  be  artistically  a 
perfect  poem ;  much  less  is  it  a  mere  expression 
of  devout  spiritual  experience;  but  it  must  be 
addressed  directly  to  the  Divine  Being.  It 
must  point  upward.  If  my  readers  will  run 
their  eyes  over  the  thirty  or  forty  universal 
favorites  that  have  stood  the  test  of  wide 
usage,  and  that  voice  the  heart-sentiment  of 
God’s  people  in  all  lands,  they  will  find  that 
they  are  either  metrical  prayers,  or  metrical 
praise,  or  both  combined.  Millions  of  pious 
verses  have  been  written;  but  the  standard 
songs  of  solid  gold  could  all  be  contained  in  a 
small  booklet,  and  they  were  composed  by  men 
or  women  whose  genius  was  largely  a  genius 
for  godliness. 

By  almost  universal  acclamation  the  king  of 
English  hymns  is  ‘  ‘  Bock  of  Ages.  ’  ’  Augustus 
Toplady  was  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  and 
was  converte'’  by  the  simple  fervid  sermon  of 
an  uneducated  exhorter  delivered  in  a  barn,  in 
Codymain,  Ireland.  He  became  the  Vicar  of 
Broad  Hembnry  in  Devonshire,  and  his  zealous 
career,  which  was  all  nerve  and  fire,  ended  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  was  waging 
a  hot  doctrinal  controversy  with  John  Wesley 
(in  which  both  combatants  indulged  in  some 
shocking  personalities)  and  one  day  in  March, 
1776,  he  published  in  the  Gospel  Magazine  four 
stanzas  entitled,  “A  living  and  dying  Prayer 
for  the  holiest  believer  in  the  world.  ’  ’  These 
four  verses  are  the  immortal  ’  *  Rock  of  Ages,  ’  ’ 
which  Prince  Albert  repeated  on  his  dying 
bed,  which  Gladstone  translated  into  Latin, 
which  are  in  every  evangelical  hymn-book,  and 
which  has  laid  a  broader  and  firmer  grasp  on 
the  English-speaking  world  than  any  other 
hymn  in  our  language.  A  gentleman  residing 
among  the  Mendip  Hills  has  lately  claimed 
that  Toplady  got  his  first  idea  of  the  imagery 
of  the  hymn  while  riding  through  a  deep  cleft 
of  rocks  in  that  neighborhood  during  a^thunder- 
storm ;  but  I  can  discover  no  good  historical 
foundation  for  this  singular  claim.  The  core¬ 
idea  of  this  sublime  production  is  the  fervid 
outcry  of  a  penitent  heart  to  the  Saviour 
Christ.  It  begins  in  lowly  prostration  before 
the  Cross ;  it  begs  for  cleansing  in  the  atoning 
blood;  it  reaches  on  to  the  hour  when  the 
heart-strings  break  in  death ;  it  sweeps  out  into 
eternity  and  soars  to  the  judgment-seat;  it 
closes  with  the  glorified  believer  in  presence 
of  the  great  white  Throne.  What  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  upward  movement !  I  would  rather  be  the 
author  of  this  matchless  prayer-song  than  of 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost.’’ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  next  most  popu¬ 
lar  hymn  in  our  language  should  have  been 
composed  by  one  of  the  two  brothers  with 
whom  Toplady  had  his  warm' doctrinal  conflict. 
I  rather  rejoice  in  this  fact,  for  it  shows  how 
all  Christian  controversialists  must  ground  arms 
before  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  ever  there 
was  a  born  singer,  it  was  Charles  Wesley ;  he 
ate,  drank,  slept  and  dreamed  of  little  else  but 


making  hymns.  Of  all  his  six  thousand  hymns 
the  unquestioued^masterpiece  is  “Jesus,  Lover 
of  My  Soul.’’  It  is  the  queen  of  all  the  lays 
of  holy  love,  the  passionate  yearning  of  a  re¬ 
deemed  soul  for  its  Redeemer.  Its  figures  of 
speech  vary;  in  one  line  we  see  a  storm-tossed 
voyager  crying  out  for  shelter  from  the 
tempest;  in  another  line  we  see  a  child 
nestling  in  its  mother’s  arms;  but  the  central 
thonght  of  rescue  and  repose  in  Jesus  never 
changes.  Oh,  how  many  of  ns,  in  dark  hours 
of  trial,  have  poured  out  our  troubled  hearts 
in  those  two  beseeching  lines, 

“  Leave,  oh,  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  mi !” 

Wesley  composed  this  superb  hymn  in  early 
life,  within  a  few  mouths  of  the  date  of  the 
bogiu'iiug  of  Methodism.  Many  apocryphal 
stories  hive  been  circulated  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  hymn— such  as  that  its  author  saw  a 
bird  pursued  by  a  hawk,  and  that  he  saw  a 
dove  fly  into  his  win  low,  etc.,  etc.  They  only 
belittle  the  glorious  thought  which  filled  his 
soul  when  he  threw  himself,  like  the  beloved 
disciple,  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus. 

]|  Is  there  any  American  hymn  that  can  be 
named  after  these  two  crown-jewels  of  British 
hymnology?  Yes,  there  is  one  and  the  only 
one  that  I  can  now  think  of  as  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  them.  In  the  year  1830  a  young 
teacher  in  a  school  in  New  York  City,  who 
had  been  a  dry-goods  clerk  in  Boston  and  had 
just  graduated  from  Yale  College  (at  the  age  of 
twenty-two),  sat  down  one  afternoon  and 
wrote  four  verses  which  he  said  were  “born 
of  my  own  soul.’’  His  eyes  swam  with  tears 
while  he  wrote.  Two  years  afterwards  this 
young  Mr.  Ray  Palmer  was  met  by  Lowell 
Mason  in  Boston,  and  asked  to  fnrnish  a  hymn 
for  a  new  music  book  soon  to  be  issued. 
Palmer  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  four  verses 
beginning  with  the  words,  “My  faith  looks  up 
to  Thee.’’  He  handed  them  to  Mason  for 
publication,  and  thus  secured  his  own  immor¬ 
tality  ! 

■  This  beautiful  hymn  of  the  Cross — inspired 
by  the  love  of  Jesus  in  his  own  heart — was 
addressed  not  to  his  fellow-creatures  but 
directly  to  the  Son  pf  God ;  and  like  Toplady’s 
great  hymn,  it  rises  from  before  the  cross  of 
Calvary  up  through  consecration,  and  consola¬ 
tion  under  trials,  to  the  glories  of  the  “ran¬ 
somed.”  During  his  long  ministry  my  beloved 
friend  Palmer  wrote  several  graceful  and  de¬ 
vout  hymns ;  but  he  had  struck  twelve  at  the 
start.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  offi¬ 
ciated  at  a  communion-service  in  my  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church  in  Brooklyn.  While  the  cup 
was  being  passed  to  the  communicants,  the 
dear  old  man  broke  out,  and  with  tremulous 
voice  sang  his  own  heavenly  lines, 

“  My  faith  looks  up  to  thee. 

Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 

Saviour  divine.” 

It  was  like  listening  to  a  rehearsal  for  the 
celestial  choir,  and  the  whole  assembly  were 
deeply  moved. 

Next  to  these  three  absolutely  perfect  produc¬ 
tions  if  I  were  called  on  to  name  a  fourth,  I 
would  iudicate  Charlotte  Elliott’s  “Just  as 
I  am,  without  one  plea.”  While  in  frail 
health,  she  composed — at  her  brother’s,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Y.  Elliott’s,  house  in-  Brighton — 
these*  exquisitely  tender  lines,  and  published 
them  in  the  Invalid’s  Hymn-book.  Although 
written  by  an  invalid,  they  have  by  God’s 
blessing  made  many  a  sick  soul  well.  I  well 
remember  how,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  elo¬ 
quent  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Sargent  of  Baltimore, 
at  the  close  of  a  sermon  to  the  impenitent, 
drew  out  these  lines  which  he  had  clipped 
from  a  newspaper,  and  read  them  with  pro¬ 
digious  effect.  Soon  afterwards  they  found 
their  way  into  the  hymn-books.  No  hymn  is 
more  admirably  adapted  to  revival  meetings; 
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none  more  appropriate  to  follow  a  disconrse  to 
awakened  sinners.  It  is  a  peniteht’s  prayer  in 
verse,  and  the  person  who  can  sing  these  words 
‘  ‘  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding,  ’  ’  out 
of  his  or  her  own  heart,  is  already  on  the  way 
to  Jesus.  God  be  praised  for  these  four  mag¬ 
nificent  hymns!  They  are  the  marching  music 
to  which  all  of  Christ’s  vast  army  keep  step, 
through  sunshine  or  storm,  on  their  upward 
road  to  glory. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

Geo.  P.  Pierson. 

The  present  day  questions  in  Japan  most 
nearly  concerning  mission  work  are  educational 
and  religious.  Politics  and  commerce  affect  us 
practically  for  the  time  being  in  increased 
postage  rates  and  20  per  cent,  additional  relish 
on  imported  provisions. 

Those  of  ns  engaged  in  school  work  are  won¬ 
dering  whether  missionary  principals  are  to 
be  allowed  more  or  less  liberty  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fall  term  when  mixed  residence 
shall  have  come  into  effect.  We  would  wel¬ 
come  the  day  when  Christian  schools  should 
have  the  same  privileges  as  government 
schools ;  when  a  young  man  might  go  on  until 
twenty-four  or  twenty-six  without  fear  of 
conscription,  and  when  the  practical  Shintoism 
of  the  school  readers  shall  give  way  to  at  least 
freedom  of  conscience  in  the  choice  of  a  re¬ 
ligion,  which  means  in  the  choice  of  a  morality. 
But  the  dawning  of  that  day  is  already  begun; 
Christianity  will  solve  the  problem,  if  Chris¬ 
tians  here  and  through  the  world  are  faithful 
to  their  missionary  trust.  The  country’s 
philosophers  from  above,  and  the  educational 
department  from  below,  are  trying  to  make 
ends  meet  in  the  manufactory  of  a  morality  for 
youth.  The  philosophers  are  radically  eclectic, 
and  not  always  reverent.  The  educational 
department  cannot  find  enough  stepping-stones 
from  old  ruins  to  supply  even  temporary  bridge¬ 
way  over  the  turbid  stream  of  the  age’s  im¬ 
morality.  Christian  countries— too  often  judged 
by  their  governments — are  being  subjected  to  a 
fiery  criticism  that  is  fiercely  bright  and  con¬ 
suming.  Prestige  and  names  used  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  defects ;  now  nothing  goes  through 
as  a  rider.  One  would  rather  it  should  be  so. 
Better  the  present  searching  with  all  its  rough¬ 
ness  than  the  former  deference  and  acquies¬ 
cence.  The  good  will  at  last  be  seen  and  only 
thus  perhaps  be  accepted. 

It  is  certainly  absorbing  to  watch  the  revolu¬ 
tions  taking  place.  Two  truths  seem  to  be 
emerging  from  the  fogs :  a  religion  must  be  the 
basis  of  morals,  and  that  religion  is  Christian¬ 
ity.  This  is  thankworthy.  The  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  have  gone  seriously  into  education.  The 
Normal  schools  are  models  and  the  whole 
educational  system  is  scientifically  correct,  but 
they  are  coming  to  see  that  the  figure  of  clay, 
however  shapely,  needs  divine  inbreathing 
before  it  can  be  called  a  man.  When  our  first 
missionaries  came  to  Japan  there  were  the 
lingering  remains  of  old  moral  systems.  Two 
million  retainers  of  feudal  lords  kept  the  “way 
of  the  warrior’’— loyalty  to  the  death.  This 
made  men  strong— strong  enough  to  live  an 
honest,  money- despising  life,  to  fight  for  their 
lord  to  any  extreme,  and  to  die  by  their  own 
hand,  if  necessary,  at  his  command.  There 
were  besides  the  teachings  of  the  Confucian 
maxims  and  Buddhist  precepts  that  had  enough 
vitality  to  influence  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  which  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  has  its 
dwelling  place,  not  in  cities,  but  in  towns  and 
villages.  In  our  day,  however,  even  these 
restraints  are  removed,  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  depths  of  a  sanctionless  slough  of 
despond.  Morals  to  a  large  extent  are  gone ; 
mores  remain.  But  a  people  must  have  codes 
and  standards.  Where  shall  a  young  man  or 
woman  look  tor  othics?  Suroly  not  In  society, 


Licensing  social  evil  finds  not  only  public  favor 
but  government  protection,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Family  life  still 
cultivates  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  A 
noted  politician  openly  confesses  this  to  be  an 
age  of  bribery  in  his  realm.  Business  drifts. 
Students  are  without  moral  moorings.  The 
heart  of  the  farmer,  the  fisherman  and  the 
laborer  is  as  the  hearts  of  their  fathers.  The 
nation’s  journalism  is  ahead  of  the  nation’s 
morals,  but  not  many  steps  ahead.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  pessimism,  and  the  grotesquely  patched 
up  moral  habiliments  offered  find  few  admirers. 
Literature  generally,  if  of  historic  things,  tells 
of  a  morality  impractical  for  the  present  gen¬ 
eration;  if  of  modern  life,  ends  in  diagnosis. 
It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  trend  of 
things,  to  show,  as  has  been  continuously 
shown  since  the  world  began,  that  man  is  in¬ 
sufficient  in  himself. 

But  what  of  the  schools?  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Japan 
when  there  was  such  helplessness  in  preparing 
moral  text-books.  The  nation  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  deserve  only  pity.  What  text -books  there 
are  are  as  weak  as  any  structure  built  on  sand, 
or  as  perishable  as  any  image  built  partly  of 
clay  with  even  gold  and  silver  admixtnred. 
Until  thirty  years  ago  temples  were  the 
schools  to  a  great  extent.  Now  religion  is  not 
allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  one  thing,  morality  is  another  and 
religion  is  still  another.  Where  shall  the  youth 
get  their  morality?  Not  from  society,  home  or 
school,  nor  yet  from  the  temples,  for  young 
people  no  longer  go  to  the  temples.  “Now  is 
the  church’s  opportunity.’’ 

Sappoko,  .Tapan. 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Cerisier. 

It  is  late  to  give  details  of  the  anti-alcoholic 
congress  held  in  Paris  during  the  month  of 
March,  but  our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
hear  some  of  its  results.  It  has  everywhere 
stirred  up  a  deep  curiosity  on  the  subject  and 
the  discussions  and  the  facts  brought  out  by 
confident  specialists  have  awakened  a  great 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  our  country,  now 
theatened  in  its  moral,  social  and  material 
existence. 

Alcoholism  is  to-day  ‘  the  national  peril,” 
“the  enemy — there  it  is!’’  Such  is  the  theme 
reiterated  in  magazines  and  reviews  in  the 
effort  to  make  all  Frenchmen  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  I  must  confess 
that  their  picture  of  our  actual  state  is  simply 
appalling. 

Here  among  others  are  a  few  facts  from  Dr. 
Brunon’s  report  on  Alcoholism  in  Normandy.  If 
his  statements  are  correct,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  gainsay  them,  we  are,  in  plain  words,  among 
all  the  nations  of  Central  Europe,  the  one 
that  suffers  most  by  alcohol  poisoning.  It  is 
rather  humiliating  for  our  national  pride,  but 
there  is  the  fact. 

In  the  north  of  France,  Brunon  says  whole 
villages  are  dwindling  and  dying  out  like  the 
Red  Indian  before  the  white  man,  the  one 
cause  being  strong  drink.  That  terrible  plague 
is  specially  at  work  to-day  among  women  in 
Normandy.  For  a  time  men  alone  drank  to 
excess,  now  it  is  the  fashion  for  wives  and 
mothers.  One  can  imagine  what  will  become 
of  the  children  born  in  such  circumstances. 
Girls  working  in  factories  seldom  get  drunk, 
but  they  poison  themselves  regularly,  though 
unconsciously.  In  the  morning,  before  leaving 
home,  they  have  coffee  with  brandy  or  soup 
made  with  alcohol.  At  eleven,  a  herring 
with  a  penny  worth  of  coffee  and  four  pence  of 
brandy.  At  night,  they  very  often  drink  the 
same  amount.  What  may  become  of  a  woman 
at  thirty,  whose  diet  has  for  years  beeq  such 
as  this? 


The  habits  of  those  who  remain  at  home  are 
quite  as  bad.  In  nine  dwellings  out  of  ten, 
the  bottle  of  alcohol  (and  of  the  most  adulter¬ 
ated  alcohol ! )  remains  continuajly  on  the  table, 
and  the  wife  or  the  children  empty  it  every 
day  by  incessent  little  brimmers.  A  female 
cook  used  to  drink  daily  twelve  or  sixteen  little 
glasses.  Many  women  among  work  people  or 
even  in  the  demi-bourgeoisie,  carry  always  in 
their  pocket  a  small  bottle  which  they  have 
filled  for  three  pence,  and  which  is  incessantly 
at  their  lips,  just  as  some  people  take  snuff. 
Some  concit-rges  are  known  to  have  spent  three 
francs  in  one  day  for  brandy.  There  are  misers, 
supported  by  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance,  who  buy 
as  much  as  one  franc  worth  of  alcohol  per  day! 
A  woman  sold  the  \^ool  of  her  mattress  for 
brandy  enough  for  a  spree ! 

According  to  Dr.  Rey,  another  authority  on 
the  subject,  t^iere  is  also  an  increfising  love  of 
brandy  in  the  north  of  France,  and  specially 
at  Marseilles.  In  that  town,  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  has  been  trebled  in  eighteen  years. 

A  cry  of  despair  has  lately  been  uttered  by 
the  President  of  the  great  Synod  of  our  Re¬ 
formed  Church  held  in  Bordeaux.  In  the  name 
of  all  the  friends  of  our  spiritual  welfare,  M. 
le  Pasteur  Brugucre  read  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman,  and  declared  he  made  it  his  own  in 
which  it  was  explained  that  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  district  and  in  a  prosperous  parish  there 
have  been  last  year  three  births  and  twenty 
burials!  In  the  large  tbwn  of  Toulouse,  in 
1858,  there  have  been  thirty- three  baptisms, 
fifty- two  deaths,  that  is  to  say  one  hundred 
births  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- seven  deaths, 
and  such  things  happen  not  only  in  Toulouse, 
but  in  many  other  places.  * 

How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  to  be  accounted  for,  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  such  a  frightful  decrease  of  our 
Protestant  congregations.  But  surely,  a  preva¬ 
lent  selfishness,  a  terrible  and  degrading  love 
for  money,  an  outrageous  defiance  of  the  tender 
and  fathely  love  and  protection  of  God,  are  the 
leading  influences  that  create  this  alarming 
state  of  things.  In  this  and  in  many  other 
occurrences  or  deficiences  of  our  moral  and 
national  condition,  we  can  trace  the  deadly  in¬ 
fluence  of  Rome,  with  its  want  of  personal  and 
spiritual  godliness.  Religion  has  become  for 
her,  not  a  living  and  loving  consecration  to  the 
God  who  is  a  Father  and  Redeemer,  but  a 
catalogue  of  actions  ordered  by  a  priesthood 
which  nolens  or  volens,  destroys  or  lessens  that 
divine  institution  the  family. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Among  those  who  returned  home  by  the 
liner  City  of  Rome  was  President  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  of  Union  Seminary.  Her  passen¬ 
ger  list  numbered  nearly  a  thousand.  When 
approaching  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  a 
thick  fog  came  on,  August  31.  The  great 
steamer  bumped  against  an  iceberg,  which 
was  fortunately  seen  in  time.  On  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  collision  President  Hall  had  spoken 
upon  “The  All  pervading  Presence  of  God.  ’’ 
The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Taylor  of  the  Brick 
Church,  Rochester,  sailed  hence  with  his 
family,  by  the  Holland  American  Line,  on 
Saturday  last.  He  spent  the  summer  in  the 
Adirondacks,  in  pursuance  of  the  long  vacation 
voted  Dr.  Taylor  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Phil-African  League,  follows 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  as  the  head  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance  for  the  United  States. 

♦It  ia  possible  to  explain  these  facts  more  hopefully  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  records 
of  the  McAll  Mission  show,  normal  Catholics  or  free¬ 
thinkers  among  the  very  p<H)r  are  beginning  to  seek 
Protestant  burial  as  much  less  expensive  than  Catholic  ; 
on  the  other  hand  baptism  is  not  so  often  sought  as  a 
more  matter  of  custom  now  that  men  and  women  are 
thinking  more  intelligently  on  religious  subjects.  Still 
the  evil  which  Qur  correspondent  deplores  does  exist. 

Euitob  Evanoiust 
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THE  GENERAL  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL  IN 
WASHINGTON. 

The  Seventh  General  Council  of  Ohnrches 
holding  the  Presbyterian  SysteA  is  rapidly 
taking  shape.  So  we  are  advised  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  also  made  aware  by  the  reception 
of  the  program  of  proceedings  from  day  to 
day,  beginning  on  the  morning  of  September 
27  and  concluding  with  the  evening  services  of 
Friday,  October  6. 

The  arrangements  at  Washington  could  not 
possibly  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the 
late  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  in  whose  chnrch  the  sessions  of  the 
Council  are  to  be  held.  And  of  all  onr  churches 
in  Washington,  the  New  York  Avenne  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  accessible,  and  easily  to  be  Found 
by  strangers,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  broad  avenues  and  mid  way  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

There,  on  Wednesday  morning  of  next  week, 
will  be  public  worship,  with  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  John  De  Witt  D.D.,  LL. D.  of 
Princeton.  The  afternoon  will  be  partly  occu¬ 
pied  with  matters  of  routine,  enlivened,  it  is 
safe  to  predict,  by  the  Address  of  Welcome 
which  Dr.  RadclifiFe  will  extend  as  pastor  of 
the  chnrch,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  Council.  He  will  be 
followed  by  the  perhaps  more  extended  and 
formal  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall  Lang  of  Glasgow. 
This  is  at  least  the  third  visit  of  the  Barony 
pastor  to  America.  His  first,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  as  long  ago  as  1872,  when,  with  his 
colleague,  the  late  distinguished  Professor 
Milligan,  he  bore  the  greetings  of  the  Free 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  to  the  lately  reunited 
Assembly,  which  met  that  year  in  Detroit, 
with  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  its  Moderator.  The 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Council  will  be 
marked  by  a  very  interesting  social  event — its 
Reception  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  early  morning  of  Thursday  will  be 
given  to  Reports,  but  two  or  three  papers  will 
be  got  in  later,  one  on  the  History  and  Work  of 
the  Alliance,  and  two  on  The  Presbyterian 
System,  of  which  Dr.  George  B.  Strickler  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  will  read  one  and  William 
Carm there  Esq.,  F.R.S.  of  London,  the  second. 
In  the  afternoon  The  Duties  of  the  Office 
Bearers  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  will  be  the  general  theme;  three 
papers  will  be  presented  and  a  discussion  will 
follow.  The  readers  will  be  Dr.  Rose,  New¬ 
castle,  England,  Dr.  Pressly  of  South  Carolina, 
and  R.  R.  Simpson  Esq.  of  Edinburgh.  The 
evening  Address  will  be  on  Calvanistic  Forces 
in  the  Formation  of  National  Life.  The  Rev. 
Principal  Salmond  D.D.  of  Aberdeen  will 
speak  for  Great  Britain  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Roberts  for  the  United  States. 

Friday,  with  great  appropriateness,  will  be 
devoted  to  Foreign  Missions  in  their  various 
aspects,  and  especially  as  prosecuted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  the  world  over.  The 
Rev.  James  Bnohanan,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood,  New  York;  Dr.  W.  W.  Barr,  Philadel¬ 


phia;  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan  D.  D.,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  Dr.  W.  McF.  Alexander,  Memphis;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Howard,  Waynesbnrg,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beatty,  Belfast,  will  speak.  The  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  missionary  addresses.  The 
Council  will  adjourn  from  Friday  evening  to 
Monday. 

The  next  week  will  begin,  after  some  routine 
business,  with  a  paper  on  Recent  Apologetic 
Methods  and  Tendencies  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Beardslee  D.D.  of  the  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  one  by  the 
Rev.  Principal  Stewart,  St.  Andrew’s,  Scot¬ 
land,  on  The  Bible  and  Recent  Archaeological 
Discoveries,  followed  by  a  discussion.  The 
Apologetic  Value  of  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Religion  will  be  the  first  paper  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  read  by  Dr.  Robson  of  Aberdeen.  The 
further  papers  of  the  session  will  bear  on  the 
work  of  Sabbath -schools.  Dr.  J.  V.  Stephens 
and  Dr.  James  A.  Worden  of  the  States  and 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Smellie  of  Scotland  the 
speakers.  In  the  evening,  V'ork  in  the 
Churches  will  be  the  theme,  the  Rev.  John 
Pugh  of  Wales  and  the  Rev.  John  Hammond 
and  Dr.  B.  P.  Fullerton  speaking. 

The  topic  of  Tuesday  morning  will  be  Pres¬ 
byterian  History,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lindsay 
of  Glasgow  will  speak  for  the  British  and  Dr. 
M.  A.  Hutton,  New  Brunswick,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chnrch.  Papers  on  the  Alliance  will  also 
be  presented  by  Dr.  Matthews,  the  London 
Secretary  and  by  Dr.  William  F.  Jnnkin, 
Montclair.  In  the  afternoon,  papers  will  be 
read  by  C.  J.  Guthrie  Esq. ,  Q.  C. ,  Edinburgh, 
and  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Coe,  New  York.  The 
evening  will  be  a  good  Home  Missionary  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Rev.  B.  S.  Stern  of  New  Bremen, 
Secretary  C.  L.  Thompson  of  New  York  and 
Dr.  Robert  Johnston  of  Canada  will  speak. 

Wednesday,  October  4,  will  be  devoted  in 
the  morning  to  the  Continental  Churches, 
among  the  speakers  'Dr.  Bannerman,  Perth, 
Scotland,  and  Dr.  James  D.  Paxton,  late  of 
Paris,  but  now  of  St.  Panl.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Ealassay  will  speak  for  the  Hungarian  Chnrch. 
The  Colonial  Churches  will  have  attention  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Hamill  of  Belfast  will  speak  on  The 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steel,  Glasgow,  on  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
the  Huguenots. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Patterson  of  Edinburgh  will 
read  a  paper  on  Arbitration  in  the  Light  of 
Christianity  on  Thursday  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  Paper  and  also  a 
Report  on  onr  Marriage  Laws — the  former  by 
Prof.  D.  A.  McClenahan  D.D.  of  Allegheny. 
On  the  final  day  of  the  Council,  Friday,  there 
will  be  a  morning  session  when  Dr.  Stewart 
of  Lovedale,  Sonth  Africa,  will  treat  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  in  that  Country,  and  Dr.  Howard 
Dnffield  of  New  York  of  Christian  Progress 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century — a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  theme  in  able  hands!  The  evening 
will  be  devoted  to  closing  exercises — not  yet 
quite  fully  determined  upon,  it  is  safe  to  say. 

AN  URGENT  RE.VINBER  OF  A  PRESSING 
NEED. 

[Time  and  space  forbid  us  to  comment  as  we  should 
on  the  appeal  which  follows;  but  in  truth  it  ought  to 
require  no  comment.  It  is  a  fact  and  a  most  d  iscreditahle 
one  to  this  Presbytery  that  its  devoted  servants  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  are  in  some  cases  six  months  in 
arrears  of  salary,  in  all  cases  in  crying  need  of  what  is 
due  them.  This  appeal  ought  to  meet  a  prompt  response. 
—Editor  Evangelist.] 

We  are  constrained  by  the  just  claims  of 
eleven  ministerial  brethren  who  are  laboring 
faithfully  in  churches  as  pastors  under  the 
special  supervision  of  the  ‘  ‘  Committee  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  on  Home  Missions  and  Snstentation,  ’  ’ 
to  make  this  appeal  to  yon. 

There  are  no  funds  available  to  meet  the 
appropriations  made  to  these  brethren  by  the 


Committee  and  approved  by  the  Presbytery, 
amounting  in  several  months  to  about  f4, 600. 
These  brethren  are  discharging  their  duties 
with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  with  a  good  measure 
of  suocess,  yet  they  are  suffering  for  the  lack 
of  means  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

In  this  emergency,  the  undersigned  is 
authorized  to  make  this  appeal  to  you,  for  as 
generous  a  contribution  to  this  object  as  yon 
may  be  disposed  to  give. 

All  moneys  sent  to  room  708  Presbyterian 
Building,  166  Fifth  avenne.  New  York  City, 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged  by  Joseph 
Sanderson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  pro  tern, 
of  the  Committee. 

THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

The  interesting  announcement  is  made  that 
Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Rounds,  the  well  known 
fonnder  and  Brother  Director  of  this  Order,  is 
now  taking  steps  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Brotherhood  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The 
work  done  by  the  order  at  the  Burnham  In¬ 
dustrial  Farm  is  well  known  and  has  stood  a 
test  now  of  five  years,  that  its  usefulness  and 
permanency  might  be  noted  and  assured.  There 
are  no  better  institutional  workers  in  the  land 
than  those  who  graduated  as  brothers  of  St. 
Christopher  at  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm, 
and  no  institution  in  the  country  for  unruly 
boys  turned  out  a  larger  percentage  of  refor¬ 
mations  than  did  that  institution  during  the 
time  of  its  administration  by  the  Order. 

Very  wisely  as  it  appears  to  ns,  this  Brother¬ 
hood  was  at  first  organized  in  a  tentative  way. 
Its  existence  grew  out  of  the  need  felt  by  all 
institutions  and  imperatively  realized  by  Mr. 
Rounds  in  the  case  of  Burnham  farm,  of  a 
class  of  men  thoroughly  trained  and  urgently 
constrained  by  the  love  of  God  to  institutional 
work  for  the  saving  of  humanity.  The  results 
at  Burnham  farm,  though  good,  had  not  been 
satisfactory ;  Mr.  Rounds  went  abroad,  looked 
over  the  ground,  and  after  thorough  study  of 
the  methods  of  the  Jiauhe  Haus  in  Germany, 
returned  to  adapt  these  methods  to  the  needs  of 
this  country. 

To  an  appeal  for  consecrated  young  men  who 
were  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work 
on  the  terms  “long  hours,  no  pay,  simplicity 
of  life  and  bare  necessities  furnished,”  re¬ 
ceived  a  remarkable  response.  From  twenty- 
nine  applicants  three  were  chosen,  and  from  a 
large  number  who  subsequently  applied  six 
were  added,  and  after  three  years  and  six 
months  of  study  and  discipline  these  men 
entered  upon  institutional  work,  their  success 
in  every  case  being  such  as  to  justify  this 
method  of  training  and  this  idea  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  No  new  members  were  added  to  the 
Brotherhood.  It  was  wisely  determined  to  let 
the  work  of  these  men  test  the  wisdom  of  the 
experiment.  That  test  has  now  been  sufficiently 
made,  and  after  five  years  of  successful  work, 
it  is  now  thought  wise  to  recognize  the  Brother¬ 
hood. 

Under  its  reorganization,  the  services  of  the 
Order  are  free  to  institutions  for  boys  upon 
certain  conditions,  including  the  solvency 
of  the  institution,  a  guarantee  of  the  expenses 
of  the  brothers,  and  the  provision  of  a  separate 
quiet  room  for  study  and  meditation  when 
not  on  duty,  and  that  the  entire  religions  and 
spiritual  direction  of  the  institution  and  all 
matter  of  discipline  be  left  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ohristopher. 

The  formal  reorganization  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  the  first  day 
of  October,  and  a  chapter  house  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  probably  in  New  York  or  vicinity,  for 
the  reception  and  training  of  brothers  and  as  a 
centre  of  work  until  some  institution  is  offered 
to  the  care  of  the  Order.  If  no  institution  is 
offered  prior  to  January  1,  1900,  it  is  pro 
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that  it  will  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
maritime  school  for  nnmlj  boys  somewhere  on 
the  coast  of  New  England,  where  all  maritime 
ooonpations,  fishing,  boating,  navigation,  and 
boat  bnilding  will  be  tanght.  A  oironlar  letter 
containing  the  whole  scheme  of  organization 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  anyone  who  may 
apply  for  it,  addressing  the  Brother  Director, 
Order  of  St.  Christopher,  at  186  Bast  Fifteenth 
street.  New  York  Oity,  N.  Y.,  where  he  may 
be  seen  on  Friday  mornings  during  September, 
from  9  to  12.  The  movement  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance  and  should  command 
wide  attention. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BATHS. 

That  admirable  society,  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has  been 
a  blessing  to  this  oity  in  more  than  one  way 
during  the  sixty  years  of  its  existence,  but  in 
no  way  has  it  more  efficiently  served  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  by  the  institution  known  as  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Baths,  at  9  Centre  Market  Place,  now  in 
the  eighth  year  of  its  existence.  The  state¬ 
ment  lately  issued  shows  a  wonderful  increase 
in  the  number  of  bathers  sinoe  the  opening  in 
1891.  The  total  number  to  use  the  baths  the 
first  year  was  59,440.  The  running  expenses 
were  |5,077.76  and  the  receipts  $2,794.  During 
the  year  ending  October  1,  1898,  there  were 
115,685  bathers  at  a  total  expense  of  $6,876.65, 
and  $5,489.30  having  been  received  from  the 
patrons,  there  was  only  a  deficit  of  $386.85  to 
be  made  up.  The  welcome  news  is  now  made 
public  that  this  year  there  is  no  deficit  at  all. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  baths  of 
this  character,  these  baths  are  self-supporting. 

There  have  been  days  when  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  took  advantage  of  the  baths ; 
during  the  last  week  of  June  there  were  16,760 
bathers,  thus  surpassing  all  previous  records. 
In  August  there  were  16,479  bathers,  the 
smaller  number  no  doubt  being  due  to  the 
Fresh  Air  charities,  as  the  diminution  was  in 
the  number  of  women  and  children  using  the 
baths.  The  expenses  during  August  were 
$572.86  and  the  receipts  $786,961 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  benefit  of 
these  baths  to  the  health  of  that  crowded  dis¬ 
trict  where  even  the  Italians,  with  their  pro¬ 
verbial  antipathy  to  cold  water,  have  become 
regular  patrons  of  the  bath  house,  and  are 
training  their  children  to  look  upon  a  bath  as 
a  luxury  well  worth  the  five  cents  charged 
for  bath,  soap  and  towel.  A  liberal  count 
is  made  when  women  with  children  apply,  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  bnilding  and  the  invari¬ 
able  civility  of  the  attendants  have  gained 
general  confidence. 

The  bnilding,  which  is  erected  on  land  for 
which  no  rent  is  charged,  cost  with  its  equip¬ 
ment  $28,000,  and  the  oity  supplies  the  water 
free;  the  baths,  however,  have  come  to  be 
unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  during 
the  hot  summer  days,  and  owing  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  ground  space  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge 
them  in  anv  way.  The  time  has  come  for 
money  to  be  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
bath  house  in  this  neighborhood,  and  similar 
buildings  are  also  needed  in  other  crowded 
districts  of  the  city. 

The  history  of  this  experiment  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  baths  will  be  patronized  as 
soon  as  the  confidence  of  the  neighborhood  is 
gained,  and  that  with  economical  management 
the  income  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the -ordi¬ 
nary  running  expenses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  our  generous  citizens  may  be  moved  to 
multiply  these  beneficent  establishments. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  8.  8.  Gilson  of  Pittsburgh 
made  us  a  pleasant  oall  on  8aturday.  He  was 
here  to  bid  adieu  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr. 
William  M.  Oooper,  returning  to  her  home  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  interesting  details  of  the  great  Oonven- 
tion  shortly  to  be  held  in  Washington  are 
given  in  another  column.  There  would  seem 
to  be  but  one  matter  for  regret,  and  that  a 
very  serious  one — that  the  Reformed  and  Free 
Churches  of  France  are  not  represented.  The 
reason  is  in  part  that  our  French  brethren  are 
not  fond  of  the  sea,  and  in  part  that  they  are 
themselves  preparing  for  a  very  momentous 
meeting,  the  Conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
so-called  Liberal  and  Orthodox  wings  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  importance  of  this 
Conference  is  great,  not  to  the  French  Church 
alone,  but  to  all  Presbyterian,  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  all  Christian  Churches.  For  it  is 
the  culmination  of  a  long,  most  fraternal  and 
creditable  attempt  of  the  two  classes  of  think¬ 
ers  who  must  always  be  found  in  every  intelli¬ 
gent  Church,  the  progressive  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive,  to  find  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
can  meet  in  doctrine,  as  they  now  do  meet  in 
home  and  foreign  missions  and  in  benevolent 
work.  _ 

The  autumn  term  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  will  begin  on  Thursday  of  next  week— 
September  28 — at  4  o’clock  P.M.,  when  Prof. 
Thomas  8.  Hastings  D.D.,  LL.D.  will  give 
the  Opening  Address.  His  theme  will  be  Man 
Made  in  the  Image  of  God.  Four  members  of 
the  Faculty  have  been  abroad  during  the  sum¬ 
mer —  Professor  McGiffert,  however,  only  a 
sufficient  time  to  give  a  course  of  six  lectures. 
It  is  expected  that  all  will  have  returned  in 
advance  of  the  above  date. 


Our  friends  will  read  with  interest  and  we 
trust  with  a  warm  response  of  conscience  the 
appeal  made  by  Dr.  Thompson  on  page  21  for 
larger  contributions  to  the  Home  Board.  None 
but  the  very  poorest  can  reasonably  refuse  to 
set  aside  one  cent  a  week  for  this  important 
cause,  and  this  is  all  the  Board  asks.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  request  will  be  met  if  those  whom 
the  Lord  has  prospered  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  set  aside  not  one  cent  but  one 
dollar  or  any  multiple  thereof.  The  important 
element  in  the  offering  is  its  systematic  char¬ 
acter.  _ 

The  evangelistic  movement  in  Philadelphia 
came  to  a  climax  on  Monday,  the  11th.  Mr. 
Moody  came  on  to  spend  the  day.  The  noon¬ 
day  prayer-meeting  went  into  the  large  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Witherspoon  Bnilding,  which 
was  crowded  notwithstanding  the  rain;  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  rally  of  all  the  tent 
meetings  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  was 
full  to  overfiowing.  The  total  aggregate  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  nine  tents  was  over  120,000; 
professed  conversion,  714 ;  requests  for  prayer, 
705;  attendance  at  children’s  meetings,  18,850. 
Mr.  Moody  suggested  that  the  committee  be 
continued,  that  the  work  be  carried  through 
the  year,  and  three  or  four  evangelists  kept  in 
the  city;  and  he  proposed  that  $40,000  be 
raised  to  meet  the  expense.  The  sum  of  $12,  - 
500  had  been  promised  provided  that  amount 
was  raised.  Mr.  Moody  made  one  declaration 
which  is  true  not  only  of  Philadelphia  but  of 
the  country  at  large:  “We  don’t  want  more 
churches,  but  to  fill  those  we  have.  ’  ’ 


There  is  a  very  general  respect,  amounting, 
where  he  is  best  known,  to  admiration,  for 
Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free 
Ohnrch  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  has 
just  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago — to  succeed 
Dr.  8.  J.  McPherson.  The  Interior  deprecates 
the  filling  of  so  many  of  our  prominent  pulpits 
with  foreigners;  it  is  to  be  said,  however, 
that  it  is  genuine  all  round  ability  and  scholar¬ 
ship  which  tell  in  this  instance.  But  now  that 


Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce  has  died,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Free  Church  College  would  reluctantly 
spare  his  close  second  in  rank  in  its  theological 
faculty. 

The  meetings  to  be  held  in  Chicago  the  first 
week  of  Cctober  bid  fair  to  amount  to  a  traiit:^ 
ference  of  Northfield  for  a  few  days.  M^ 
Moody  will  be  there  to  direct,  and  the  speakers 
will  be,  in  part,  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan 
of  Tollington  Park,  London,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
White,  late  of  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  D.D.  of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  R. 
A.  Torrey  and  W.  R.  Newell  of  Chicago. 
Meetings  will  be  held  at  two  or  three  different 
points  at  the  same  time. 

The  influx  of  good  and  representative  men 
from  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  society 
abroad  is  made  a  social  invasion  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  wives  and  daughters.  They  are 
welcome  to  our  shores  and  churches  and 
homes.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  church  and 
the  state  to  have  such  a  visitation.  The  ties 
of  brotherhood  are  knit  closer  by  intelligent 
association.  And  onr  English  and  Scotch 
friends  especially  need  to  know  ns  better. 
May  they  find  all  the  good  in  the  “States,’’ 
as  they  are  sure  to  see  the  warm  side  of  our 
hearts  I  _ 

Mr.  A.  P.  Stevens,  National  Savings  Bank, 
Albany,  the  Treasurer  of  our  New  York  Svn- 
odical  Home  Mission  Fund,  has  paid  in  full 
the  salaries  due  up  to  August  1,  in  all  $20,- 
932.87.  To  meet  the  salaries  of  the  current 
quarter,  will  require,  it  is  estimated,  full 
$5,000,  in  addition  to  the  balance  in  hand. 
An  earnest  appeal  is  made  (officially  authen¬ 
ticated  by  Henry  W.  Jessnp  Esq. ),  to  our  oity 
churches  in  behalf  of  this  home  mission  work 
throughout  the  state.  The  total  amount  which 
reached  Mr.  Stevens  from  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  during  the  last  chnrch  year  was  only  $1,- 
312.34,  all  of  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  ministers  of  dependent 
churches  in  this  Presbytery.  The  need  is 
hence  very  urgent  that  our  city  churches  should 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  dependent  churches 
of  Synod  here  and  also  more  at  large,  lest  the 
small  salaries  of  those  home  laborers  should 
now  fall  behind.  It  has  been  deemed  wise  not 
to  make  personal  appeals,  but  to  trust  to  the 
churches  to  act  promptly  in  view  of  the  exi¬ 
gency  throughoat  the  Synod. 

Onr  Philadelphia  correspondent  called  atten¬ 
tion  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  the  war  which 
the  police  were  waging  in  that  city  against 
the  Salvation  Army.  He  stated  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  into  court,  and  that  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  police  should  be 
sustained  in  their  high-handed  and  arbitrary 
measures.  The  decision  was  rendered  last 
week,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  arrests 
were  illegal.  _ 

Perhaps  no  other  stranger  was  quite  so  popu¬ 
lar  and  effective  at  Northfield  as  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan  of  London.  He  is  just  now 
in  Canada,  but  is  expected  to  speak  September 
17  to  19,  in  Rochester ;  September  20  to  22,  in 
Pittsburg;  September  24  to  26,  in  Atlanta; 
September  28  to  29,  in  Kansas  City ;  October  1 
to  6,  in  Chicago ;  October  8  to  10  in  Baltimore ; 
October  12  to  14,  in  Boston ;  October  16  to  17, 
in  Philadelphia ;  October  18  to  20,  in  Brooklyn, 
and  October  21  to  24,  in  New  York.  He  will 
sail  for  London  on  October  25. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
Peoria  Overture  on  the  appointment  of  the 
standing  committees  by  the  General  Assembly. 
This  Presbytery  is  considering  the  welfare  of 
its  feeble  churches  with  special  solicitude. 
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KNOWLEDGE  IS  LIFE. 

Rev.  A.  William  Lewis  B.D. 

Many  Christians  still  remember  when  yon 
first  admitted  Christ  into  your  hearts.  A 
began  to  steal  through  your  whole  being. 
Cunflicting  passions  for  a  moment  subsided. 
The  darkness  became  strangely  light.  The 
feeling  of  drifting  uncertainty  gave  place  to  a 
definite,  joyous  rest.  It  surprised  yon.  It  was 
something  that  yon  had  never  felt  before,  but 
yon  have  often  felt  it  since.  Jesus  seemed 
different  to  yon,  “The  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand,  the  altogether  lovely.  “  God  seemed 
near  to  yon,  as  a  loving  Father ;  and  you  re¬ 
joiced  under  his  shadow  with  a  joy  unspeaka¬ 
ble.  Perhaps  your  joy  burst  forth  into  a  song 
that  yon  had  never  sung  before,  “O  God,  I 
bless  thee  that  at  last  I  know  thee;  how  good, 
how  loving,  how  true  thou  art!  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul!  This  is  life.  This  is  life.” 

Some  Christians  do  not  have  this  joyous, 
heavenly  knowledge  of  God.  They  do  not  know 
him  well  enough.  They  believe  and  they 
hope,  but  they  do  not  know.  If  any  such  read 
these  lines,  I  would  to  God  I  could  make  yon 
hunger  for  that  knowledge.  If  yon  only  knew 
what  yon  are  missing,  a  veritable  foretaste  of 
heaven,  you  would  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “As 
the  heart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  ’  ’  Then 
you  would  not  have  long  to  wait ;  for  God  is 
now  waiting  for  you  thus  to  yearn  after  him. 
All  around  yon  is  the  water  of  life;  and  if  your 
heart  is  aching  and  empty,  it  is  because  yon 
have  not  stooped  down  and  received  what  is 
offered.  “Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall  be 
filled  ” 

We  cannot  expect  this  joy  in  the  Christ-life, 
unless  we  are  wholly  given  up  to  G*d,  con¬ 
secrated.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  child  of  God, 
a  babe  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  be  a  whole-hearted  disciple.  Two  children 
play  together  in  the  same  room.  They  have 
the  same  parents,  but  a  glance  shows  the 
difference.  One  is  a  puny  babe,  not  able  to 
walk ;  the  other  is  full  of  life,  and  can  easily 
carry  his  poor  little  brother.  This  is  a  picture 
of  brothers  in  the  family  of  God.  One  passes 
a  weak,  miserable  existence,  dependent  con¬ 
tinually  upon  others ;  another  has  a  healthy, 
joyous  life,  able  to  help  the  weak.  Some 
bodies  are  sickly  in  spite  of  the  best  care  and 
skill;  but  souls  may  be  healthy,  because  the 
Divine  Healer  can  cure  the  most  hopeless  case. 
He  turns  none  away.  “Him  that  cometh  unto 
me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.”  If  souls  are 
crippled,  crippled  by  bad  habits,  crippled  by 
evil  passions,  crippled  by  sin  in  any  form,  it 
is  because  they  do  not  enter  the  door  of  their 
privilege.  They  do  not  come  close  to  Christ. 
They  do  not  keep  close  to  him.  They  cling  too 
much  to  self  and  to  the  world.  They  are  not 
willing  to  forsake  all.  Christ  says,  “Whoso¬ 
ever  he  be  of  yon  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.”  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  joyous,  bounding  spiritual  life  are 
strict.  The  door  of  this  wondrous  privilege 
is  narrow  and  the  lintel  is  low.  Self  cannot 
pass,  nor  the  baggage  of  the  world.  The  pass¬ 
word  is,  ‘  ‘  Thy  will,  not  mine  be  done.  ’  ’ 

The  consecrated  life  is  the  spirit-filled  life. 
All  Christians  are  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  with  many  the  influence  is  lamenta¬ 
bly  small.  Try  them  in  a  bargain.  Try  them 
in  a  hundred  ways.  Does  not  self-interest  have 
more  influence  than  the  Spirit  of  God?  Hence 
the  life  is  crippled,  robbed  of  its  beauty  and 
its  joy.  Such  are  straitened  in  themselves, 
not  in  the  willingness  of  God.  Paul  says  to  us 
what  he  said  to  the  Ephesians,  “Be  ye  filled 
with  the  Spirit.”  This  is  Christ’s  intentions 
concerning  all  his  disoiples,  “Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ”  Tboa  only  cm  we  latsfaotorily 


know  God.  When  his  Spirit  so  fills  our  hearts 
that  it  overflows  into  every  avenue  of  life,  then 
our  love  for  him  is  abounding  and  our  joy 
ravishing.  As  the  life  of  the  tree  fills  the 
living  branches,  so  the  life  of  Christ  should 
fill  our  whole  being.  “If  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you,  ask  whatsoever  ye  will 
and  it  shall  be  done  nnto  yon.  ”  “  Herein  is 
my  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit.  ’  ’ 

Through  consecration  and  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirt  we  enter  the  door  of  fellowship 
with  God.  Many  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
have  fellowship  with  God  only  when  they  are 
upon  their  knees  in  prayer;  hence  their  com¬ 
munion  is  meagre  and  formal.  We  can  talk 
with  God  as  well  when  at  our  work  or  on  the 
highway.  We  may  truly  have  fellowship  with¬ 
out  words.  The  attitude  of  the  body  matters 
little,  but  all  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
soul.  The  husband  and  wife  rejoice  in  each 
other’s  fellowship,  and  they  may  not  be  speak¬ 
ing.  So  we  should  feel  the  loving  companion¬ 
ship  of  Christ.  We  ought  daily  and  hourly  to 
be  in  the  spirit  of  worship,  in  the  prayerful 
mood,  with  the  door  of  our  hearts  open  towards 
heaven  and  its  windows  uncurtained  to  its 
light.  This  is  the  heavenly  “song  without 
words.”  Then  we  can  honestly  say,  “Our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.”  Thus  we  learn  to  know 
God. 

Heaven  is  heaven  because  its  citizens  know 
God.  The  brightness  of  his  existence  shines 
over  the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  a  few  rays 
of  light  find  their  way  down  to  this  dark 
world.  Nay,  more.  Christ,  “the  effulgence” 
of  his  Father’s  glory  and  the  very  image  of  his 
substance  came  to  earth,  as  “the  light  of  the 
world.  ’  ’  He  came  to  reveal  the  Father.  When 
he  is  received  into  the  heart,  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  are  opened  to  see  the  beauties  of  God’s 
life.  This  is  the  beginning.  The  fact  that  a 
child  can  see  the  beauties  of  nature  does  not 
make  it  a  botanist.  Sight  makes  knowledge 
possible.  So  spiritual  eye- sight  makes  the 
knowldege  of  God  possible.  This  is  received 
at  regeneration.  Then  daily  we  should  by 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  him  go  on  from 
step  to  step  in  that  knowledge  which  is  life. 
Let  ns  enthrone  God  as  the  only  King  of  our 
life.  “Te  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.” 
This  consecration  will  lead  to  the  spirit- filled 
life.  Thus  our  fdlouship  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  will  be  continuous,  joyous,  and 
transfiguring.  Thus  we  begin  to  know  God, 
and  heaven’s  day  dawns  upon  the  soul.  With 
upward  gaze  we  repeat  the  sacred  words, 
“Ths  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.” 


A  SUNDAY  IN  NUREMBERG. 

George  Alexander  D.D. 

Numberg,  more  familiarly  known  to  us  as 
Nuremberg,  is  a  city  of  contrasts.  Outside 
the  wall  and  moat  it  is  modern  and  industrial, 
full  of  present  day  push  and  bustle.  Inside 
the  ramparts,  one  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  architecture  of  the 
place  remains  substantially  what  it  was  in  the 
days  when  merchants  of  Venice  passed  through 
its  gates  the  commerce  of  the  East.  To  an 
American,  it  is  almost  startling  to  find  people 
who  resemble  his  next  door  neighbors,  living 
in  palaces  and  worshiping  in  churches  which 
were  ancient  when  Columbus  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Palos.  It  is  to  him  an  anachronism 
and  almost  a  sacrilege  to  have  a  trolley  car 
droning  and  squeaking  past  the  homes  of  DQrer 
and  Melauchthon. 

Last  Sunday  morning  at  twenty  minutes  past 
nine  we  entered  the  church  of  St.  Sebastus 
which  dntes  (root  the  tbirteepth  ceptpry,  Md 


found  it  nearly  filled.  Ten  minutes  later  not  a 
seat  was  to  be  had  and  many  stood  through 
the  entire  service.  The  congregation  num¬ 
bered  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

The  first  impression  was  that  we  had  strayed 
into  a  Catholic  Church,  for  paintings  and 
crucifixes  and  lighted  candles  were  much  in 
evidence.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
they  were  regarded  simply  as  interesting 
relics,  like  the  bronze  sarcophagus  of  St. 
Sebast  himself,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  nave.  Certainly 
these  ritualistic  devices  had  no  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  service  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  plain  and  simple,  reminding  me  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  service  of  half  a  century 
ago,  especially  in  this  respect  that  the  whole 
congregation  stood  during  prayers  but  remained 
seated  while  singing.  Each  worshiper  on  en¬ 
tering  the  church  stood  for  a  few  moments  in 
silent  prayer  before  taking  his  seat. 

At  half  past  nine  the  bells  ceased  and  the 
great  organ  began  to  peal.  Without  announce¬ 
ment,  except  by  numbers  placed  on  the  pillars, 
and  without  apparent  leadership  from  minister 
or  choir,  the  whole  multitude  with  a  mighty 
volume  of  song,  broke  into  the  choral, 

“  Sieh,  dein  KOnig  kommt  zu  dir  1 

Sieh,  das  Bind  frohe  W6rte.” 

Long  before  it  ended,  one  worshiper  at  least 
had  been  led  into  a  devotional  frame  and  was 
joining  most  fervently  in  the  prayer : 

“  Komm,  Herr  Jesu,  leb  tn  mir 

Und  mein  Leben  set  In  dir.” 

During  the  singing  the  ministerfrobed  in  a 
Genevan  gown  had,  unnoticed,  ascended  the 
high  pulpit  which  clings  to  one  of  the  pillars 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  Gothic 
edifice.  He  offered  the  opening  prayers  as 
though  he  were  praying,  not  reciting  a  ritual, 
and  his  full  sonorous  voice  penetrated  to  the 
farthest  comer.  The  eighty-fourth  psalm  was 
then  read  most  impressively,  the  congregation 
still  standing,  after  which  another  choral  was 
sung  with  even  greater  volume  and  spirit  than 
the  first.  The  text  was  taken  from  the  story 
of  Jacob’s  dream,  “He  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Bethel.”  The  sermon  was  a  forcible  ex¬ 
position  of  what  constitutes  a  house  of  God 
aud  of  the  place  that  God’s  house  should  have 
in  man’s  thought  and  life.  It  was  delivered 
without  notes  and  with  earnest,  at  times  im¬ 
passioned,  oratory.  Hearing  an  address  in 
German  is  to  me  something  like  watching  a 
procession  through  a  fog,  but  despite  the  im¬ 
perfect  medium  I  found  the  discourse  edifying 
and  impressive.  The  great  audience  certainly 
listened  for  half  an  hour  with  hushed  attention 
and  many  were  in  tears.  The  sermon  was 
followed  by  a  short  prayer,  then  from  the  lofty 
choir  gallery  a  single  rich  contralto  voice  sang 
an  appropriate  selection  with  singular  ex¬ 
pression  and  appealing  power. 

After  singing  the  final  stanza  of  the  hymn 
which  preceded  the  sermon,  the  audience  rose 
for  the  closing  prayer  and  benediction.  When 
they  had  resumed  their  seats  a  splendid  burst 
of  orchestral  music  echoed  along  the  aisles  and 
the  congregation  quietly  dissolved.  1  left  the 
place  feeling  that  the  faith  and  piety  to  which 
Luther  appealed  had  not  died  out  in  the 
German  fatherland.  The  perils  of  German 
rationalism  and  destructive  criticism  had  quite 
dropped  from  my  thoughts  until  recalled  by 
a  humorous  suggestion.  In  a  neighboring 
square  we  chanced  to  observe  an  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  various 
worthies,  sacred  and  profane.  Noticing  that 
several  of  the  upper  niches  were  vacant,  I 
inquired  of  a  citizen  of  that  country  why  the 
monument  was  thus  marred.  He  explained 
that  while  Joshua  and  Hector  and  David  and 
Alexander  were  all  right,  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  had  been  taken  in  for  repairs. 
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PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Rev.  William  H.  Mason. 

There  are  two  elements  in  public  worship: 
the  liturgy  and  the  sermon.  The  sin  of  the 
church  in  the  dark  ages  was  that  it  was  care¬ 
less  of  the  sermon.  The  sin  of  the  church  in 
our  day  is  that  it  is  careless  of  the  service. 
The  ideal  is  the  perfect  balance  of  the  two. 
They  are  the  right  hand  and  the  left  hand  of 
religion  and  minus  either  she  is  crippled. 

Dr.  Sheldon  M.  Jackson  has  defined  worship 
as  "The  chief  act  of  religion  and  its  natural 
expression.’’  Worship  finds  its  highest  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  very  nature  of  God.  The  highest 
act  of  the  human  will  is  the  ascription  of  love 
and  homage  to  its  God  and  Lord.  The  honor¬ 
ing  of  God  because  he  is  God ;  this  is  worship. 
Hence  every  act  of  worship  must  be  the  best 
expression  of  man’s  highest  thought  and  noblest 
feeling. 

Yet  all  worship  should  be  simple.  Religion 
is  no  enigma  and  it  is  not  to  be  clothed  in  mys¬ 
tery.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  know  all 
about  God,  but  the  facts  which  we  do  possess 
are  so  simple,  so  essential,  that  nothing  should 
be  done  that  might,  in  any  wise,  hide  these 
even  from  the  most  ignorant. 

Public  worship  should  be  dignified.  It  asks 
for  man’s  ripest  thought,  his  richest  feeling, 
his  noblest  energy.  It  seems  almost  imperti¬ 
nent  to  say  that  worship  should  be  reverent. 
Yet  such  a  word  needs  to  be  said.  The  singing 
is  neglected  or  thoughtlessly,  heedlessly  per¬ 
formed.  The  sermon  is  listened  to  just  so  long 
as  it  is  interesting.  We  forget  that  religion  is 
spiritual  and  the  sermon  must  appeal  not  only 
to  the  intellect  but  to  the  spirit.  Each  wor¬ 
shiper  should  lay  it  upon  his  conscience  to 
spiritualize  the  service.  To  ask  that  it  should 
be  rendered  more  dramatic,  more  spectacular, 
is  to  mistake  its  very  purpose. 

Probably  the  most  frequently  abused  features 
of  worship  are  the  offering  and  the  music. 
The  offering  is  an  act  of  worship  just  as  truly 
as  the  sermon  or  the  prayer.  The  spirit  of 
barter  that,  in  our  day,  is  offered  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  free  will  offering  is  fraught  with 
very  serious  issues.  Who  would  think  of  sub¬ 
stituting  a  pantomime  for  prayer  or  parade  for 
preaching?  Yet  we  are  offered  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  festival  as  a  substitute  for  giv¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  day  of  the  "Amusement 
Heresy  and  Cooking-stove  Apostacy. ’’  Some 
one  has  said,  describing  present  conditions, 
"We  have  the  church  to  worship  God  in  and  a 
hall  to  raise  the  devil  in.  ’  ’  This  is  a  stern  im¬ 
peachment,  and  even  if  we  substitute  the  word 
"funds”  for  "devil,”  it  is  a  scathing  rebuke. 
More  piety,  more  consecration,  more  loyalty  to 
Christ  are  the  conditions  of  reform.  Our  Chris¬ 
tianity  needs  to  be  vitalized.  Who  has  the 
courage,  who  the  daring,  who  the  love  of 
God’s  house  to  face  the  fashion  and  champion 
the  right?  Who  prefers  the  approval  of  God 
to  the  praise  of  men?  Here  is  the  open  door. 
Jesus  crosses  the  threshold.  To  all  brave  hearts 
he  cries,  "Follow  me.” 

In  public  worship  music  has  two  chief  uses. 
The  first  is  to  express  emotion.  Sacred  song 
gives  voice  to  love  and  gratitude,  trust  and 
peace,  hope  and  courage,  penitence  and  the 
sense  of  pardon.  Music  is  as  powerful  to 
move  the  world  as  theology.  Luther  con¬ 
quered  the  Vatican  with  thesis  and  proof  texts, 
but  he  caught  the  conscience  of  Germany  with 
the  noble  song, 

“  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God, 

A  bulwark  never  failing.” 

With  what  dignity  this  invests  church  music  I 
It  is  to  be  prized  because  it  is  sacred  and  not 
because  it  is  artistic.  We  sing  hymns  not  to 
satisfy  the  standards  of  art,  but  to  lift  the  life 
to  God.  And  no  one  can  sing  for  another. 
Silence  is  unpardonable ;  indifference  con¬ 
temptible. 


Another  use  of  music  in  public  worship  is 
to  excite  emotion.  Men  and  women  go  to 
church  all  worn  out  by  the  week’s  work  and 
worry.  Disappointment’s  ctuel  touch  has 
struck  their  heart- strings  into  discord.  The 
resistless  march  of  circumstance  has  trampled 
under  foot  the  sensitive  spirit.  Instinctively 
it  seeks  healing  in  the  house  of  God.  How  the 
cold  "rendering”  of  hymns  by  a  paid  choir, 
how  the  intricate  harmonies  of  an  unspiritual 
composition,  sin  against  such  anxious  hearts! 
We  need  a  revival  of  simple — not  silly — strong 
soul-stirring  song.  To  substitute  for  this  the 
hollow  beauty  of  secular  music  is  to  degrade 
religion  and  to  beggar  praise. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in 
the  spmt  of  public  worship.  "God  is  a  spirit 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  The  effort  of  our  day 
seems  to  be  to  make  the  service  dramatic 
rather  than  spiritual.  All  sorts  of  expedients 
have  been  devised  to  attract  the  crowd.  Man’s 
ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
render  worship  spectacular.  And  the  logic  of 
events  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  effort 
misspent.  What  we  need  is  to  come  back  to 
the  spiritual,  to  cease  appealing  to  the  senses 
and  make  appeal  to  the  conscience,  to  focalize 
effort  upon  spiritualizing  rather  than  upon 
dramatizing  worship. 

Happily  the  "signs  of  the  times”  already 
point  to  a  better  day.  The  tide,  sweeping  in 
toward  the  shores  of  materialism,  has  reached 
its  fiood.  The  ebb  is  sweeping  ns  out  to  the 
ocean  of  the  spiritual  and  there  are  heaven  and 
God  and  Christ.  The  simple  Gospel  is  forcing 
its  way  into  human  life  and  thought,  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  surely.  The  returning  spirit  of 
true  worship  will  again  fill  our  vacant  pews. 
It  breaks  away  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
It  seizes  the  promise  of  the  present.  It  brings 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  yields  up  a  re¬ 
deemed  humanity  to  a  triumphant  Saviour. 

Sykacuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  DOCTRIXE  OF  IXERRAXCY. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis. 

In  the  "inerrancy  deliverances”  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1892  and  1899  a  great  body  of 
intelligent  consecrated  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  expressed  their  belief.  From  their 
position  as  the  highest  court  or  council 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  their  words  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  consideration  by  all 
Christians  and  come  with  weight  and  author¬ 
ity  to  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  not  difficult  also  to  understand  why  such 
deliverances  were  spoken.  Whatever  inter¬ 
pretations  may  be  given  to  statements  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  the  belief  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  with  other  evangelical 
churches  generally,  in  the  past  has  been  that 
the  Scriptures  are  infallible  in  all  their  state¬ 
ments.  Any  other  view  has  been  regarded  a 
denial  of  a  fundamental  truth  of  Protestant 
Christianity,  worthy  to  be  stigmatized  as  an 
expression  of  infidelity.  Belief  in  Christ  and 
in  his  salvation  has  appeared  vitally  connected 
with  this  view.  Conservatism  also  belongs 
to  piety,  and  minds  traditionalized  are  often 
reluctant  to  make  an  advance  in  religious 
truth ;  hence  appreciation  is  due  those  who 
reverently  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy. 
Once  it  was  my  own  view.  Now,  however, 
I  find  that  truth  lies  in  another  direction,  and 
in  complying  with  The  Evangelist’s  request  to 
write  on  this  subject,  I  have  thought  that  I 
could  not  do  better  than  to  give  my  own 
experience  in  reference  to  this  doctrine.  This 
is  necessarily  distasteful  as  savoring  of  egotism, 
yet  if  fellow  Christians  explained  more  often 
how  they  personally  reached  their  beliefs 
instead  of  arguing  abstractly  in  their  behalf, 
they  might  have  greater  charity  for  one  another 
and  dwell  together  longer  in  unity. 


On  graduating  from  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  1879,  the  teachings  of  my  beloved  in¬ 
structor,  Dr.  Shedd,  that  the  Bible  was  en¬ 
tirely  without  error,  appeared  reasonable.  The 
argument  for  this  view  was  brief,  easy  and 
apparently  conclusive.  Christ  had  appealed  to 
the  Old  Testf^ent  as  a  trustworthy  record 
and  he  had  promised  to  his  Apostles  a  spirit  of 
truth  and  remembrance.  By  his  words  then 
was  principally  settled  the  infallible  character 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Their  canons 
having  been  determined,  one  had  only  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  errorless  word.  But  while  holding 
this  view,  I  recognized  another  approach  to 
the  question  of  Biblical  inspiration,  namely 
through  the  Scriptures  themselves.  More  and 
more  it  became  evident  that  the  character  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Bible  itself.  'To  derive  a  theory 
of  inspiration  from  incidental  sayings  of 
Christ,  since  one  was  liable  to  give  an  un¬ 
warranted  meaning  to  his  words  or  force  an 
undesigned  judgment  from  them,  seemed  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  teaching  of  Biblical  criticism 
seemed  also  something  foreign  to  his  mission 
of  redemption.  Turning  then  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  I  sought  to  determine  whether  they 
were  inerrant.  All  apparent  errors,  I  had  been 
taught,  could  be  explained  as  the  mistakes  of 
copyists  or  as  arising  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  intended  meaning  of  Scripture.  For  a 
while  this  principle  of  interpretation  was  sat¬ 
isfactory,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  thereby 
violence  was  being  done  to  the  meaning  and 
force  of  language.  For  some  years,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  I  had  found  an  inerrant  description  of 
creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  by  re¬ 
garding,  among  other  makeshifts,  the  six  days 
as  six  periods.  A  more  careful  study,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  that  the  writer  plainly  meant  six 
literal  days  as  is  definitely  expressed  in  the 
fourth  commandment.  Then  also  dawned  the 
fact  that  this  chapter  has  value,  not  in  telling 
how,  according  to  natural  science,  the  world 
was  made,  but  solely  in  revealing,  in  wondrous 
power  and  beauty,  "God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,”  and  if  the  church 
had  always  thus  received  it,  much  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  would  have  been  avoided  and  many 
truth-loving  students  of  nature  would  have 
been  drawn  toward  the  church  instead  of  re¬ 
pelled  away. 

Inerrancy  in  history  as  well  as  in  natural 
science  I  also  found  was  maintained  by  similar 
forced  interpretations.  I  give  a  single  example. 
The  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  .  furnishes  a 
chronology  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
days  of  Noah,  and  in  connection  with  subse¬ 
quent  passages,  to  the  Exodus,  the  founding 
of  the  Temple  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  This  chronology,  however,  is  erroneous, 
being  too  short.  To  remove  this  error,  since 
sometimes  in  Biblical  genealogies  links  of 
descent  are  lacking,  it  is  assumed  that  some 
are  wanting  here,  and  that  Seth,  for  example, 
does  not  represent  a  single  Seth,  the  son  of 
Adam,  but  a  line  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
Seths  whose  unknown  ages  can  furnish  a 
chronology  of  any  desired  length.  The  cases 
of  missing  links  in  genealogies  elsewhere  do 
not,  however,  seem  parallel,  and  the  writer  here 
has  given  not  only  a  series  of  long  lived  patri¬ 
archs,  but  has  also  linked  them  together  to 
express  apparently  definitely  the  period  between 
Adam  and  Noah.  Thus  was  the  chapter  always 
understood  until  the  chronological  difficulty 
arose,  and  a  fair  interpretation  seems  to  require 
this  view. 

There  is  also  another  objection  to  accepting 
this  chapter,  with  or  without  missing  links,  as 
relating  real  history  which  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
errancy  requires,  since  this  doctrine  allows  no 
myths  or  legends  within  the  Bible.  If  this  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  historical,  then  at  the 
period  of  the  first  man  and  from  thence  onward 
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there  was  a  degree  of  civilization  high  enongh 
to  provide  a  settled  calendar  and  a  registration 
of  births  and  deaths.  All,  however,  that  is 
known  of  primitive  antiquity  is  against  such 
a  supposition. 

These  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  which  are  repeatedly  required  in  main¬ 
taining  inerrancy,  not  only  in  the  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis  but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
throughout  the  entire  Bible.  Violence  thus  is 
done  to  the  plain  meaning  or  force  of  Scripture, 
and  often  in  addition  serious  difficulties  or  er¬ 
rors  still  remain.  Moreover,  no  direct  evidence 
for  inerrancy  anywhere  appears.  While  the  Bib¬ 
lical  writers  in  religious  thought  were  clearly 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  absolutely 
unique,  vet  in  reference  to  nature  and  history 
they  were  not  free  from  the  limitations  natu¬ 
rally  belonging  to  intelligent  and  good,  yet 
fallible  men.  Such  at  least  was  the  conclusion 
forced  from  my  study  of  the  Bible.  I  was 
driven  then  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy.  I  could  not  hold  it  either  with 
good  conscience  or  reason. 

No  change,  however,  has  resulted  in  my 
religion.  No  consolation  has  been  taken  away. 
God  continues  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  the  Bible.  It  remains  the  surpeme  written 
authority  of  religious  belief.  Its  preciousness 
has  not  been  diminished,  and  the  more  I  study 
the  Scriptures  the  more  wonderful  do  they 
seem.  Believing  both  in  the  humanity  and 
deity  of  Christ,  I  like  to  compare  the  written 
Word  with  the  incarnate  Word.  It  is  both 
human  and  divine.  The  gains  of  the  new  view 
are  also  very  great.  One  is  thereby  freed 
from  the  burden  of  forced  interpretations. 
“The  mistakes  of  Moses,”  or  of  Daniel,  or  of 
the  Chronicler,  or  of  the  writer  of  Acts,  are  of 
no  vital  concern.  Historical  facts  sufficient  fo 
guarantee  our  Christian  religion  always  re¬ 
main,  and  religious  belief  has  another  founda¬ 
tion  than  an  inspiration  keeping  men  free  from 
any  scientific  or  historical  error.  The  processes 
of  divine  revelation,  grace,  and  redemption 
also  appear  larger  and  more  glorious.  Oliris- 
tianity  becomes  more  genuine  and  real.  This 
is  my  e.vperience  and  I  believe  also  that  of 
many  otlnrs,  for  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
devout  Christian,  who  in  passing  from  the,  old 
to  the  new  view  did  not  have  his  Christian 
faith  clarified  and  strengthened. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  modern  Biblical 
scholarship,  having  undergone  a  change  of 
opinion  during  the  past  one  or  two  score  years, 
has  almost  entirely  repudiated  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy.  Its  advocates  are  becoming  fewer 
and  more  few.  They  produce  little  commanding 
literature.  The  stronger  men  are  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  doctrine 
will  be  retained  as  a  belief  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrc*'  and  thal  departures  from  it  in  the 
ministry  will  not  be  tolerated.  Truth  does  not 
always  and  everywhere  prevail.  The  truths  of 
Protestantism  were  rejected  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  faithful  and  intelligent  followers  of 
Christ,  and  hence  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
remains  essentially  a  mediaeval  institution.  A 
similar  fate  may  be  before  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  always  and  to  tolerate  only  the 
doctrine  of  inerrancy.  Liberty  of  thought  and 
expression  may  thus  be  denied  to  its  ministry. 
It  will  doubtless  then  live  as  a  respectable  re¬ 
ligions  organization  and  accomplish  much 
good  in  the  world,  but  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  as  a  scholarly  and  progressive  church  its 
career  will  have  ended. 


Mrs.  Emma  E.  Sibley,  late  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
left  a  bequest  of  |500  to  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  there.  She  was  much  interested 
in  foreign  missions  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
her  liberality  that  the  valuable  Sibley  Home 
was  erected  at  Soochow,  China. 


“LATE  HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH.” 

Charles  T.  McDaniel. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Hagerstown,  Md. ,  on  October  22,  1820, 
and  the  first  regular  meeting  was  held  a  year 
later  in  the  city  of  Frederick,  Md.  At  that 
time  it  was  composed  of  three  Synods,  with 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  ministers.  It  now 
includes  24  district  Synods,  with  1,535  congre¬ 
gations,  1,207  ministers,  and  195,680  communi¬ 
cant  members. 

The  General  Synod  of  this  year  was  held  in 
York,  Pa.  It  had  not  convened  in  that  city 
since  1864,  when  the  Franckean  Synod,  having 
been  admitted  into  the  General  Synod,  became 
eventually  the  cause  of  division  within  the 
General  Synod  itself.  This  was  however  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  influences  which 
had  been  long  felt.  In  November  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  those  who  were  displeased  with 
the  Synod’s  action  met  in  convention  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  effected  the  organization  of 
the  ‘  ‘  General  Council,  ’  ’  a  body  now  composed 
of  9  District  Synods,  1,206  ministers,  2,046 
congregations,  and  419,614  “confirmed”  mem¬ 
bers.  The  admission  of  the  Franckean  Synod 
was  protested  on  doctrinal  grounds  as  being  a 
practical  alteration  of  matters  appertaining  to 
the  faith,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  doctrinal 
standard  of  admission,  in  violation  as  was 
believed  of  the  constitution  of  the  General 
Synod.  It  was  therefore  an  event  of  some 
moment  and  a  significant  incident,  that  at  the 
last  General  Synod’s  convention  in  York,  a 
cordial  reception  should  be  given  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss  as  the  fraternal  delegate  from 
the  General  Council,  as  it  was  Dr.  Seiss  who, 
thirty-five  years  before,  daring  the  convention 
of  the  General  Synod  in  this  same  city,  had 
led  the  delegation  of  the  miuisterium  of 
Pennsylvania  in  their  withdrawal  from  that 
body  on  the  admission  of  the  Franckean  Synod. 
Dr.  Seiss  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest 
good  spirit  and  enthusiastic  cordiality. 

“This  significant  event.  ”  the  Lutheran  Ob¬ 
server  says,  “is  worthy  of  special  notice, 
because  it  indicates  in  striking  manner  the 
change  of  sentiment  and  feeling  wrought 
by  time,  not  only  in  the  new  generation 
of  ministers  and  members  of  both  bodies, 
but  also  among  the  old  generation  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  bitter  contro¬ 
versies  and  personal  asperities  that  culminated 
in  the  disruption  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  which 
Dr.  Seiss  bore  a  prominent  part.” 

But  the  cordial  welcome  given  to  Dr.  Seiss 
at  Y^ork  is  not  only  significant  and  notable 
because  of  the  reasons  just  stated,  and  because 
it  emphasizes  amicable  relations  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  delegates  hereafter  between  the  two 
bodies  that  have  maintained  an  attitude  of 
mutual  antagonism  for  so  many  years ;  but  it 
also  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  vniti/  of  the 
true  ('hriftiuii  e/iirit  umong  hrethreii  of  ilijt'ereiit 
(lirixiouit  of  the  name  general  hountehohl  of  faith  is 
more  conducive  to  mutual  respect  and  peace  and 
toleration  of  dit/erences  than  an  organic  union 
woul'l  he. 

That  there  are  differences  between  the  sep¬ 
arate  divisions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America — confessional,  ecclesiastical,  national 
and  practical — is  an  undisputed  fact,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  ignore  them.  These  diff  erences  have 
caused  divisions  and  will  doubtless  perpetuate 
them  for  mauy  years,  but  that  need  not  and 
should  not  suppress  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of 
true  Christiau  unity  among  them.  While  each 
division  carries  on  its  own  work  in  its  own 
field  and  with  its  own  methods,  all  the  others 
should  respect  and  honor  and  co-operate  with 
them,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  thereby  honor 
Christ  whom  they  all  profess  to  serve,  by  cul¬ 
tivating  “the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.”  In  this  way  we  can  all  obey  the 


prayer  of  Christ,  that  all  who  believe  in  him 
may  be  one 

Some  of  the  words  spoken  by  Dr.  Seiss  and 
by  Professor  Breckenridge  D.  D. ,  the  President 
of  the  General  Synod,  in  response  are  emi¬ 
nently  suggestive  of  the  growing  tendencies  of 
denominational  comity. 

“There  are  many  points  of  contact,”  said 
Dr.  Seiss,  “on  which  we  have  already  come 
together.  We  have  had  joint  meetings  for 
official  purposes  which  have  been  of  much 
practical  worth.  We  have  been  officially  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  preparation  of  a  Common  Service 
for  the  use  of  our  English  Churches.  We 
have  been  united  in  the  work  of  furnishing  a 
standard  English  version  of  our  honored  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  on  which  we  of  the  General 
Council  lay  great  stress  as  an  exhibit  of  our 
faith,  and  to  which  we  are  informed  you  also 
adhere.  And  other  matters  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  have  been  officially  designated  for 
future  joint  action  which  should  be  continued, 
looking  toward  greater  uniformity  and  unity ; 
if  not  organic  unity,  still  unity  in  the  spirit, 
faith  and  usages  of  our  Church.  ...  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  such  union  cannot  now  be  secured. 
Neither  is  it  desirable  that  it  should,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things.  Though  the 
tendencies  may  be  in  that  direction,  and  logic 
would  seem  to  demand  that  our  great  Church 
should  be  more  closely  united  to  be  of  full 
force,  we  must  await  farther  developments  of 
Providence  to  bring  us  all  together. 

“Hitherto  Provideuce  has  kept  us  very  much 
in  the  background.  A  variety  of  causes  have 
contributed  to  hinder  our  unity,  and  our 
development  in  the  prevailing  language  of  this 
country.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  dis¬ 
abling  necessities  that  have  been  upon  us  in 
furnishing  English  ministers  for  our  churches? 
Other  denominations  around  ns  have  been 
able  to  import  men  from  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  other  places,  to  help  meet  their 
wants.  This  is  true  of  the  Methodists,  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians.  But 
all  the  English  Lutheran  ministers  we  have, 
had  to  be  raised  up  and  equipped  here  on  our 
own  soil.  Wo  could  tiot  send  for  a  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh,  or  a  Dr  Hall,  or  any  of  that  or  even  a 
lesser  order.  We  luivc  been  obliged  to  create 
all  here  in  America  We  have  also  had  great 
struggles  to  bring  up  and  establish  edu'-ational 
institutions  to  do  the  needed  work.  But,  Mr. 
President,  they  are  growing,  and  their  work 
is  telling,  with  blessed  promise  for  the  future.” 

President  Breckenridge  appeared  to  be  equally 
convinced  with  Dr.  Seiss  that  the  time  for 
union  is  not  now,  but  he  appeared  to  foresee 
union  in  the  future : 

“When  I  look  at  the  history  of  each  of  these 
bodies  since  that  day,  if  there  was  any  wrath 
when  the  two  bodies  were  formed,  I  feel  that 
I  can  say  to-day  that  God  has  overruled  the 
wrath  of  men  to  praise  him.  It  is  oltentiines 
said  that  the  General  Synod  is  going  to  the 
General  Council,  and  sometimes  I  hear  it  said 
— I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  it 
or  not — that  the  General  Council  is  going  to 
the  General  Synod  W’ell,  I  believe  the  real 
meaning  to  bo  that  the  General  Synod  and  the 
General  Council  are  coming  together.  Out  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  river  that  rises 
in  Virginia;  it  flows  northward  to  the  Alle¬ 
gheny.  They  sometimes  say  that  it  empties 
into  the  Allegheny.  But  there  is  a  river  that 
rises  in  the  hills  of  New  York  and  flows  south. 
Some  say  it  flows  into  the  Mouougahela.  But 
at  their  point  of  junction  it  appears  that  thty 
flow  into  each  other  to  form  the  majestic  Ohio. 
It  may  be  said  in  future  history  that  these 
two  bodies  united,  but  it  will  be,  as  suggested 
by  yourself,  after  many  years.  ” 

This  happy  occurrence  was  looked  upon  I  y 
many  as  providential  and  epoch-making  in  the 
history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  ccuinry 
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JAPAN  IN  TRANSITION.* 

The  characteristic  merit  of  this  book  is  that 
it  presents  the  subject  from  a  distinctly  new 
point  of  view.  That  point  of  view  is  accu¬ 
rately  described  in  the  title.  It  is  not  old 
Japan  nor  Japan  settled  down  into  its  new 
conditions,  but  Japan  in  the  stress  and  foam  of 
that  present  transitional  stage  of  development 
which  has  awakened  the  wonder  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized  world  and  whose  most  in¬ 
teresting  elements  are  still  its  possibilities  and 
promise. 

A  very  different  transition  has  to  be  described 
from  that  dealt  with  by  Lord  Beresford  in 
“The  Break  up  of  China,  ”  or  by  Mr.  Colquhoun 
in  “China  in  Transformation.”  In  Japan 
there  was  no  moment  in  history  when  the 
country  was  not  mistress  of  herself  and  intelli¬ 
gently  directing  her  own  developments,  while 
in  China  the  transformation  assumed  the  piti¬ 
ful  character  of  a  breakdown  which  the  coun¬ 
try  had  no  power  to  control,  and  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  confuse  all  the  lines  of  the  Chinese 
national  history  and  character.  Mr.  Ransome’s 
book  makes,  from  the  beginning,  the  impression 
of  a  people  still  strong  in  the  vigor  of  youth, 
waking  from  the  dream  of  ages  and  rousing 
themselves  to  regain  their  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  modern  progress. 

The  work  is  highly  sympathetic  and  appre¬ 
ciative,  almost  as  much  so  as  if  the  author  had 
accepted  a  brief  to  plead  the  cause  of  Japan 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  For  the  most 
part  the  discussion  is  conducted  temperately 
and  on  a  basis  of  good  sense  and  abundant 
knowledge.  It  contains  no  such  marvellous 
descriptive  work  as  Rein,  or  Chamberlain,  no 
such  history  as  Griffis,  and  no  such  study  of 
Japanese  politics  as  Captain  Brinkley.  Not 
that  the  author  is  inferior  to  any  of  these 
writers  in  his  command  of  the  matter  they  dis¬ 
cuss,  but  his  point  is  different  and  instead  of 
letting  himself  loose  in  the  wide  field  of 
Japanese  life  and  history,  he  has  limited  him¬ 
self  to  the  recent  period  during  which  Euro¬ 
pean  infiuence  has  been  operating  on  the  native, 
and  particularly  the  proof  they  give  of  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  war  with  China. 

This  war,  in  our  author’s  view,  is  the 
critical  event  which  roused  the  nation  to  self- 
consciousness.  For  the  first  time  it  brought 
into  view  that  self  assertion  which  has  led  to 
the  cry,  “Japan  for  the  Japanese,  ”  and  put 
an  end  to  that  period  of  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  tutelage  which  had  so  gracefully  and  so 
wisely  conducted  old  Japan  to  its  entbanasia. 

The  time  for  the  proclamation  of  a  new  or 
young  Japan  was  not  come,  nor  has  it,  in  Mr. 
Ransome’s  view,  yet  arrived.  But  it  is  arriv¬ 
ing.  The  present  period  is  one  of  transition. 
Japan  having  learned  its  lesson  from  Europe 
and  America,  is  now  disposed  to  do  business 
for  itself.  It  was  once  the  best  proof  of  sense 
and  self-control  that  Japan  put  herself  into 
the  hands  of  Europeans  and  Americans  to 
learn  the  arts  and  sciences  of  peace  and  war 
from  them.  It  is  now  even  more  an  indication 
of  strength  and  vitality  in  the  race  that  having 
learned  what  these  foreign  teachers,  engineers 
and  officers  had  to  teach  them,  they  are  once 
more  taking  the  reins  into  their  own  hands 
and  doing  this  with  possibly  some  premature 
self-assertion,  but  with  no  more  of  this  kind 
of  independence  than  was  to  be  expected  of  an 
essentially  strong  self-respecting  and  self- 
reliant  race  who  are  not  destined  to  be  colon¬ 
ized  out  of  dominion  on  their  own  soil. 

This  is  essentially  the  secret  of  what  is  now 

♦.Japan  in  Transition.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Proitress,  Policy,  and  Methods  of  the  .Japanese  Since 
Tlieir  War  witli  Cliina,  by  Stafford  Hansonie,  C.  E.  Ke- 
cently  special  corresiwndent  of  the  Mftrniny  PuKt  in 
tli“  Far  East.  'Witli  Four  Siiecial  Maps  by  tlie  Author 
and  Illustrations.  Harper  and  Brotliers,  $:!. 


going  on  in  Japan  as  Mr.  Stafford  Ransome 
interprets  the  situation  there. 

His  is  a  strong,  philosophical  and  perfectly 
natural  interpretation,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
comes  with  startling  originality  to  us  and 
opens  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  people,  of 
the  situation  in  Japan,  and  of  what  is  likely 
to  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Rantome  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  people,  of  their  policy, 
their  comparative  relation  to  the  other  strong 
races,  of  Europe  and  America.  He  shows  what 
use  they  have  made  of  their  teaching  in  war, 
in  the  arts,  in  government,  in  education, 
how  complete  an  industrial  system  they  have 
developed  for  themselves  on  the  basis  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  models,  and  what  they  now 
lack  of  genuine  industrial  independence. 

He  looks  at  the  subject  in  a  great  many  rela¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  are  positive  and  some 
comparative.  He  repeats  the  common  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  enormous  difference  between 
Japan  as  seen  in  the  Treaty  ports  and  out  of 
them.  He  shows  the  effect  of  present  day 
education  on  the  population.  He  is  strong  in 
dealing  with  economic,  industrial,  sociologi¬ 
cal  and  political  questions,  such  for  example, 
as  the  reaction  of  the  Chinese  war  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  on  their  foreign  relations,  Japan  as  an 
ally,  and  the  prospects  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  living  and  doing  business  in  the 
country  under  the  new  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  revised  treaties  and  the  abolition 
of  the  consular  courts. 

For  a  good  deal  of  what  he  says  as  to  the 
purity  of  home  life  away  from  the  Treaty 
ports,  we  have  excellent  New  England  author¬ 
ity  in  Miss  Alice  Bacon’s  charming  “Japanese 
Girls  and  Women.”  Another  part  of  his 
observations  on  the  moral  standards  of  the 
Japanese  sounds  like  the  talk  of  a  rather 
demoralized  Puritan.  Commercial  Christen¬ 
dom  has  much  to  be  ashamed  of,  no  doubt,  in 
its  relation  to  the  non-Christian  world,  but 
nothing  in  it  all  is  more  painfully  ridiculous 
than  the  lectures  of  a  traveled  dilettante 
preaching  a  gospel  of  the  club  house  to  people 
who  have  offered  up  their  lives  for  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  and  setting  up  for  a  critic  of  Protes¬ 
tant  missions. 

We  regret  the  necessity  for  making  this 
remark,  all  the  more  as  there  is  much  in  Mr. 
Rausome’s  observations  on  Christian  missions 
in  Japan  and  on  the  present  relations  of  Japan 
to  Christianity,  which,  if  it  could  be  relieved 
of  the  (iniinus  which  infects  it  and  delivered 
with  proper  regard  to  a  man’s  obligations  to 
citizenship  in  a  Christian  country,  would 
deserve  serious  attention. 

Mr.  Ransome  is  not  the  bold  herald 
who  now  for  the  first  time  reports  these 
things  to  a  timid  company  of  missionary  agents 
all  in  a  tremble  lest  they  should  get  out.  We 
have  heard  these  things  before.  Many  of  his 
points,  relieved  of  their  contemptuous  rhetoric 
and  exaggeration,  have  been  brought  out  and 
deplored  again  and  again  in  the  mission  reports 
and  will  occasion  no  surprise  in  well  informed 
mission  circles.  More  yet  of  his  points  against 
Protestant  missions  would  do  small  credit  to  a 
school-boy,  so  little  is  there  in  them  to  denote 
the  judicious  observer,  and  so  much  to  convict 
the  writer  of  the  paralysis  of  his  powers  for 
religious  observation.  It  is  one  of  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  the  intellectual  life  that  men  trained 
to  habits  of  close  observation  and  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  function  is  to  set  people  right  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  when  they  come  to  serious  relig¬ 
ious  matters,  should  abdicate  their  function 
and  drop  into  a  combination  of  farce  and  fiction 
which  has  not  even  the  professional  “Joe 
Miller’s”  excuse  to  cover  it,  that  they  are 
doing  it  “for  fun”  We  are  sorry  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  add  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
in  the  present  volume,  not  only  in  chapters 


formally  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
point,  but  cropping  up  here  and  there.  There 
is  enough  to  be  a  serious  blot  on  a  work  which 
in  general  is  the  best  and  truest  exposition  of 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  one  of  the 
most  astute,  enterprising,  and  vexatiously  self- 
sufficient  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  series  of  national  portraits  deserve  high 
praise.  The  book  is  in  great  need  of  an  index. 

The  Student’s  Life  of  Paul.  By  George 
Holley  Gilbert  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  |1.25. 

This  book  follows  “The  Student’s  Life  of 
Jesus,”  by  the  same  author  and  on  the  same 
method.  It  presents  the  biographic  facts  of 
the  apostle’s  life  without  regard  to  his  theo- 
logic  teaching,  with  as  much  simple  and  scien¬ 
tific  directness  as  possible,  in  a  way  which  is 
intended  to  reduce  the  vast  array  of  material 
to  the  simplest  terms  and  make  it  usable  by  all 
ordinarily  diligent  or  pains-taking  students. 
This  is  a  novel  plan  and  it  is  surprising  how 
effective  it  is,  not  only  in  clearing  the  way  for 
the  study  of  the  apostle’s  doctrine,  but  in 
bringing  out  the  immense  power  and  value  of 
the  historic  facts  and  realities  in  the  life  of 
the  apostle  Paul  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  book  is  a  brief  one  of 
some  275  pages,  arranged  in  fifteen  short  chap¬ 
ters,  which  begin  with  what  is  known  of  Paul’s 
life  in  Tarsus  and  develop  the  history  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  the  end  Dr.  Gilbert  makes 
much  use  of  Ramsay.  We  wish  he  had  given 
more  consideration  to  his  argument  to  show 
from  the  facts  laid  down  in  the  Acts  that 
Paul’s  family  must  have  been  one  from  which 
he  received  at  various  times  very  considerable 
material  support,  and  that  we  have  here  one  of 
the  overlooked  factors  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity,  on  which  Dr.  Orr  has  commented 
with  so  much  power.  Dr.  Gilbert  presents  a 
strong  argument  for  two  Roman  trials  of  the 
apostle.  He  rejects  both  the  later  date  of  his 
martyrdom  in  68  and  McGittert’s  date  of  58, 
and  places  the  apostle’s  death  after  the  great 
Neronian  prosecution  in  A.  D.  64  and  some¬ 
where  in  the  three  or  four  last  years  of  Nero, 
between  A  D.  65  and  Juno  8,  68,  when  Nero 
died.  This  conclusion,  which  is  discussed  with 
much  ability  and  force  in  an  elaborate  appendix 
on  “The  Chronology  of  Paul’s  Life,”  provides 
room  for  his  journey  into  Spain,  but  it  does 
not  provide  a  place  for  the  apostolic  labors  of 
Peter  at  Rome,  as  the  current  of  recent  criti¬ 
cism  tends  very  strongly  to  require. 

The  Messages  of  the  Eauliek  Pkophrt.s.  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  Order  of  Time,  Analyzed, 
and  Freely  Rendered  in  Paraphrase.  By 
Frank  Knight  Sanders  Ph.D.  Woolsey  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Charles  Foster  Kent  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Brown  University.  Square  12mo., 
pp.  xvi  ,  304.  Philadelphia:  John  D. 
Wattles  and  Company.  $1.25  net. 

The  prophets  here  treated  of  as  the  “earlier” 
prophets  are  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zephauiah,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk. 
The  treatment  of  these  is  preceded  by  an  in¬ 
troduction,  which  sketches  the  history  of 
prophecy  in  the  times  before  Amos;  mentions 
briefly  some  characteristics  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  defines  the  function  of  a  para- 
I)hrase.  A  paraphrase  itself  it  defines  thus; 
“A  paraphrase  is  a  re-statement  of  a  pas-age 
in  literature  which  gives  the  exact  sense  of 
the  original  in  other  words,  for  the  sake  of 
making  it  clearly  understood”  (p.  16).  This 
is  the  definition  of  an  ideal  rather  than  of  any 
actual  paraphrase.  An  actual  paraphrase  ordi  • 
narily  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  as  it  seemed  to  a  particular  trans¬ 
lator  at  the  time  when  he  made  the  transla¬ 
tion.  The  elements  of  personal  mood  and  point 
of  view  and  casual  asssociation  inter  into  a 
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paraphrase  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  into  a 
close  translation.  One  who  is  seeking  accurate 
knowledge  will  not  go  to  a  paraphrase  for  it. 

Yet  a  paraphrase  is  for  some  purposes  an 
admirable  form  of  commentary,  and  there  are 
many  readers  who  will  find  great  freshness  and 
interest  in  the  presentations  made  in  this  little 
volnme.  It  is  based  on  the  same  critical  and 
historical  views  which  characterize  Professor 
Kent’s  History  of  the  Jewish  People,  and  will 
be  more  pleasing  to  persons  who  accept  those 
views  than  to  others. 

BOOK  KOTES. 

We  can  commend  Victor  Charbonnel’s  Victory 
oj  the  Will  to  all  who  really  desire  to  be 
something  good  which  they  are  not  yet.  The 
author  finds  more  divinity  in  each  human  soul 
than  our  theology  does,  but  he  nevertheless 
shows  the  sinfulness  and  weakness  of  a  fiat  and 
nerveless  virtue  which  is  content,  like  many 
good  people,  never  to  try  to  be  something  bet¬ 
ter,  and  he  inferentially  teaches  that  society 
and  our  domestic  life  would  be  revolutionized 
and  uplifted,  if  men  and  women  by  positive 
and  persistent  effort  tried  to  be  the  ideals  of 
each  other,  to  be  what  others  admire  and  neeit 
in  their  associates;  and  also  to  ennoble  that 
ideal  to  the  end.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  ^  For  the 
secret  of  entire  happiness  and  full  content  is 
not  that,  as  in  some  rare  instances,  they  are 
made  for  each  other,  but  that  they  have  made 
themselves,  by  willing  to  be  everything  charm¬ 
ing,  good  and  stimulating,  necessary  to  each 
other.  Given  a  real  and  true  man  to  begin 
with,  it  is  a  woman’s  own  fault  if  she  is  not 
heaven  to  him  who  has  begun  to  love  her,  as 
long  as  they  both  shall  live.  If  our  women 
would  aim  at  that  chiefiy,  their  own  happiness 
and  the  welfare  of  men  would  be  secured, 
and  the  awful  sorrows  that  never  come  to 
light  of  day,  would  be  banished  from  the 
sanctuary  of  our  homes. 

We  do  not  often  have  it  in  our  power  to  com¬ 
mend  a  volume  of  sermons  as  warmly  as  Jhis 
Olid  Mieses,  by  Charles  Frederic  Goss^^D.D. 
They  have  back  of  them  the  charm  of  a  quick 
imagination,  a  warm  heart  and  a  broad  human 
sympathy  which  strikes  ns  as  both  intellectual 
and  moral.  We  mean  by  this  that  the  aid  the 
preacher  brings  the  readers  of  his  sermons  will 
apply  both  to  their  intellectual  perplexities 
and  to  ^heir  spiritual  needs.  In  style  and 
illustration  it  is  probably  the  freest  collection 
of  sermons  that  has  gone  to  press  for  many  a 
month  and,  in  this  present  case,  all  the  better 
for  being  so.  The  sermons  on  “Laying  a 
Modern  Spectre, Hope  the  Equivalent  of 
Knowledge,  “and “He  can  Believe  Who  uiU  Be¬ 
lieve,  ’  ’  with  their  plain  common  sense,  homely 
illustration  and  clear  statements  are  sermons 
one  might  be  glad  to  walk  ten  miles  to  hear 
any  day.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1. ) 

Source- Book  of  Americnn  History,  edited  for 
Schools  and  Readers,  by  Albert  Busbnell  Hart 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  practical  introduction.  It  is 
difficult  to  write  of  this  hand-book  without 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  a  continuous  narrative, 
nor  an  unbroken  series  of  documentary  or  lit 
erary  illustrations.  The  author  compares  it 
to  a  series  of  photographic  illustrations  *  ‘  which, 
without  covering  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  field,  may  give  examples  of  the  things 
most  important  to  know.’’  The  art  of  the 
book  lies  first  in  the  skill  applied  to  the  selec¬ 
tions,  which  are  always  as  characteristic  and 
dramatic  as  possible,  and  could  not  have 
been  made  except  by  a  very  uncommon  scholar 
who  had  all  the  sources  of  American  history 
at  his  fingers’  ends  and  knew  just  what  particu¬ 
lar  portion  of  it  was  best  suited  to  the  need  of 
the  moment.  The  next  piece  of  good  work  in 


the  book  is  the  arranging  of  these  selections 
into  twenty  one  groups,  each  with  its  special 
heading.  This  series  begins  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  continent  and  ends  with  the  Spanish 
war.  Between  the  two  lies  the  whole  history 
of  the  country,  admirably  arranged  in  topics 
and  illustrated  with  a  brilliant  series  of  ex¬ 
tracts,  letters,  speeches,  descriptions,  which  if 
they  do  not  give  all,  do  give  what  is  most 
characteristic.  In  a  less  skillful  hand  such  a 
series  might  become  dry  and  lose  the  thread 
of  dramatic  interest.  In  Professor  Hart’s, 
never.  The  illustrations  cover  a  very  wide 
field.  Both  sides  of  an  exciting  question  are 
illustrated,  as  for  example,  the  pro-slavery  and 
the  anti-slavery,  the  union  and  the  disunion. 
One  of  Mr.  Douglas's  speeches  against  Lincoln 
is  given.  We  have  a  speech  by  Fisher  Ames 
on  the  Tariff,  a  bit  of  description  from  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  Stedman’s  report  of  the 
rout  at  Bull  Run,  a  Witch  Trial  from  Cotton 
Mather,  one  of  Drake’s  plundering  voyages, 
a  leaf  from  George  Whitfield’s  Diary,  describ¬ 
ing  the  Great  Awakening  in  New  England.  In 
the  margin,  Whitfield  is  called  a  “Methodist,” 
overlooking  the  fact  that  this  name  was  applied 
to  him  in  a  very  different  sense,  as  a  Calviu- 
istic  Methodist,  and  not  as  a  Weslejan  Meth¬ 
odist.  The  volume  is  well  furnished  with 
suggestions  as  to  sources  and  courses  and  an 
excellent  index.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
11.25.) 

Now  and  then  we  find  among  school  books 
examples  of  book-making  which  appeal  to  the 
lover  of  good  literature,  by  re-opening  treasures 
that  have  long  been  sealed  in  his  memory.  We 
have  had  just  this  experience  in  reading  the 
Three  Parts  of  The  Land  of  Song  series  of 
school  readers,  published  by  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company,  Boston;  graded,  of  course,  but 
graded  in  such  dainty  fashion  as  to  renew  the 
belief  we  have  always  cherished  that  the  ideal 
verses  for  children  will  be  the  brightest,  best, 
most  perfect  in  form  and  poetic  in  substance. 
So  these  are.  It  makes  one  young  again  to 
read  them,  the  Primary  selections  especially. 
They  are  in  all  keys,  grave  and  gay;  light, 
tripping,  dancing  with  fun;  and  the  sweet 
hymns  of  faith — Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Brown¬ 
ing,  Cowper,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Burns,  Pope, 
Moore,  Mother  Goose,  Whittier,  Bryant,  old 
Nahum  Tate,  young  Rudyard  Kipling,  Phoebe 
Cary,  Watts  and  all  the  others.  But  why,  oh 
Messrs.  Editors,  did  you  omit  the  greatest 
child’s  song  in  praise  of  God  in  nature  that 
was  ever  written: 

“I  sing  th’  Almighty  power  of  God 
That  made  the  mountains  rise 

That  spread  the  flowing  seas  abroad 
And  built  the  lofty  skies  ”  ? 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Sidney  D.  McCormick  who  in  the  August 
Homiletic  Review  convicted  thirty  leading 
preachers  of  an  average  of  thirty  distinct  mis¬ 
pronunciations  to  the  hour  is  following  up  this 
attack  with  another  in  the  number  for  Septem¬ 
ber  on  “pulpit  barbarisms,  ”  in  the  articulation 
of  the  vowel  A.  The  number  contains  other 
important  matter,  as  notably  on  the  present 
status  of  legislation,  on  “The  Canteen  Ques¬ 
tion”  in  the  army. 

The  September  Atlantic  maintains  its  historic 
reputation  for  good  literature,  opening  with 
a  paper  by  Charles  Kendall  Adams  on  the 
‘  ‘  Tendences  of  the  Age,  ’  ’  and  followed  by  a 
series  of  readable  papers,  among  which  we 
name  Samuel  M.  Crowther’s  o”  ‘“The  Mission 
of  Humor,”  Professor  Munsterberg’s  “Ger¬ 
mans  and  Americans”  and  Prince  Kropotkin’s 
‘  ‘  Recollections.  ’  ’ 

Edward  Markham,  ‘  ‘  The  man  with  the  hoe,  ’  ’ 
breaks  into  a  new  strain  in  a  poem  on  the 
Dreyfus  affair  contributed  to  the  September 
number  of  McClure's  Magazine.  According  to 
the  September  Century,  Dreyfus  had  a  sort  of 
forerunner  in  a  United  States  naval  officer 
early  in  the  present  century  who  was  syste¬ 
matically  persecuted  for  being  a  Jew.  We  still 
think  our  worst  example  was  the  Fitz  John 


Porter  case — with  the  enormous  difference — 
that  it  was  set  right. 

The  September  Review  of  Reviews  has  two 
papers  on  the  sunny  side  of  American  farming, 
which  come  to  the  conclusion :  If  you  have  a 
New  England  farm  keep  it ;  if  not,  buy  one. 
A  $5,000  farm  in  New  Enlgand  with  $5,000  in 
the  bank  to  back  it,  makes  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  live  within  his  means  a  millionaire. 

The  authorized  agent  of  Aguinaldo  states  his 
case  against  the  United  States  very  clearly  and 
forcibly  in  the  September  number  of  the  North 
American. 

The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 
September  9  contains  a  striking  paper  by  Frank 
Moss,  counsel  for  the  Mazet  Committee,  “New 
York  under  Tammany  Rule.” 

The  Preacher's  Magazine  is  out  for  September 
with  its  store  of  good  matter  and  real  help  for 
the  minister  in  active  service.  (Wilbur  B. 
Ketcham,  9  West  Eighteenth  street. ) 

The  Educational  Review  for  September  has  a 
capital  paper  by  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris, 
“An  Educational  Policy  for  our  new  Posses¬ 
sions.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Johns  D.  Parker  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  has 
been  at  work  for  ten  years  on  a  monograph 
entitled.  The  Sabbath  Transferred.  He  proposes 
to  show  from  evidence  in  the  Greek  Testament 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian 
Sabbath  are  identical,  the  Sabbath  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  having  been  transferred  from  Saturday 
to  Sunday  at  the  Resurrection.  His  book  is  in 
press  and  will  be  published  this  autumn. 

French  and  German  students  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Henry  Holt  and  Company  are  to 
bring  out  a  cheaper  edition  of  Whitney’s  Ger¬ 
man  Dictionary,  with  its  vocabulary  of  sixty 
thousand  words;  and  Gasc's  Students’  French 
Dictionary.  Both  as  good  school  dictionaries 
as  one  wants  and  sold  for  $1.50  each. 

The  publishers  of  Le  Roy  Hooker’s  Baldoon 
vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  having 
plagiarized  David  Ifarum  by  asserting  over 
their  signature  that  the  manuscript  of  Baldoon 
was  in  their  possession  more  than  a  year 
before  David  Ilarum  was  published. 

Readers  who  remember  President  Sharpless ’s 
delightful  Experiment  in  Quaker  government 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  to  be  followed 
by  (Junkers  in  the  Revolution,  published  by  T. 
S.  Leach  and  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  John  Fiske’s  work  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  two  volumes  of  The  Dutch  and  (Juaker 
Colonies  in  America,  a  continuation  of  his 
“Beginnings  in  New  England.” 

The  hundred  thousand  and  more  Americans 
who  have  been  helped  out  of  their  perplexities 
by  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Detionary  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Life  of  the  great 
scholar,  Dean  Liddell,  is  to  be  published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  from  the  pen  of 
his  life-long  friend,  Henry  L.  Thompson,  vicar 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford. 

The  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association  has  issued 
a  brochure  giving  a  detailed  account  of  every¬ 
thing  a  student  needs  to  know  with  regard  to 
the  nineteen  colleges  united  in  the  Association. 
It  is  very  full  and  contains  information  which 
has  not  been  collected  before.  Apply  to  Miss 
Mary  Jordan,  Smith  College. 

The  Putnams  are  to  publish  forthwith  a  col¬ 
lection  of  James  Russell  Lowell’s  Diplomatic 
Letters  when  Minister  to  Spain.  The  editor 
is  Joseph  B.  Gilder  of  The  Critic.  The 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  A.  Adee,  in  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  furnishes  an 
Introduction. 

Readers  in  search  of  a  series  of  brief,  pungent 
and  helpful  religious  books  can  always  fall 
back  on  ‘  ‘  The  Temple  Series,  ’  ’  published  by 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  George  Gerring  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  recovery  of  the  manuscript  of  his  new 
novel  from  the  hold  of  the  stranded  steamer 
Paris,  soaked  with  water,  but  substantially 
uninjured. 

A  new  Life  of  President  Lincoln  is  announced 
by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  published  by  Doubleday  and 
McClure. 

Richard  Carvel  is  now  on  its  eightieth  thou¬ 
sand  and  selling  at  the  rate  of  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  a  day. 

Collier’s  Weekly  for  September  9  is  a  Philip¬ 
pine  number. 
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The  Independent  intimates  that  we  are  no 
longer  responsive  as  a  people,  to  the  fine  enthu¬ 
siasms  of  the  orator  and  the  poet : 

A  catchy  song  may  have  a  few  days  or  even 
months  of  popular  favor;  but  has  it  apprecia¬ 
ble  effect  beyond  mere  passing  acknowledg¬ 
ment?  And  does  there  seem  to  be  any  genuine 
appreciation  of  national  spirit  in  popular  poetry  ? 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  our  own  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  we  expect  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  say  to  themselves:  “We  have  been  think¬ 
ing  along  that  line.  We  have  wondered  why 
‘rag  time’  poetry  should  share  equally  with 
the  purest  song  in  the  chances  of  popular  favor, 
and  why  no  song  ever  nowadays  seems  to  be 
taken  seriously.’’  Of  course,  this  may  be  stat¬ 
ing  the  case  too  much  on  one  side ;  we  think  it 
is;  but  the  truth  lies  somewhere  near  by,  and 
it  involves  the  fact  that  poetry  seems  to  have 
lost  favor  with  the  public,  either  on  account  of 
a  failure  of  the  poets  to  strike  the  true  chords, 
or  by  reason  of  a  change  in  human  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  the  poetical  assault. 

It  may  be  that  the  progress  of  literary  and 
artistic  training  has  done  a  great  deal  to  weaken 
the  charm  of  lyrical  expression,  which  swelled 
to  its  highest  when  popular  education  was  in  a 
rudimentary  state.  The  fact  that  so  many  men 
and  women  are  now  able  to  write  good  verse 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  cheap¬ 
ening  of  song.  Familiarity  begets  contempt, 
and  the  common  thing  is  never  looked  upon  as 
a  luxury. 

Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  world  to  all 
comers  and  goers,  the  practical  elimination  of 
distance  as  a  barrier  to  travel,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  growth  of  a  pseudo  cosmopolitanism 
which  belittles  patriotism,  have  broken  up  the 
structural  homogeneity  that  once  made  a  people 
truly  organic  and  unanimous.  In  the  isolation 
of  past  centuries  a  nation  could  be  practically 
a  unit.  Then  a  poet  could  be  national,  and  for 
that  reason  influential.  Consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  neople  with  him  gave  his  genius  the 
shock  of  inspiration  and  his  phrases  emitted 
the  divine  fire  that  inflamed  every  patriotic  soul. 

The  Southern  Cross  of  July  21,  just  at  hand 
from  Melbourne,  reminds  us  how  a  beautiful 
act  carries  to  the  farthest  climes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Federation  of  the  whole  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies  save  one  was  about  to  be  voted 
upon,  and  our  far  contemporary  was  proposing 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  should  be  marked  by  a  National  Fe'te 
Day — a  day  not  of  predominant  noise  and 
frolic,  but  grandly  religions  and  patriotic  in 
its  character,  withal  one  especially  honoring 
the  Christian  family,  the  foundation  of  all 
permanent  and  worthy  civil  and  national  ex¬ 
istence.  Naturally  the  pattern  was  sought  in 
British  annals,  and  fortunately  it  v  as  not  far 
to  seek,  as  will  be  seen; 

In  the  last  fifty  years  the  greatest  gatherings 
of  the  British  people,  greatest  in  significance 
and  testimony,  have  been  the  religious  meet¬ 
ings  ill  which  Queen  and  people  have  joyfully 
and  thankfully  taken  part,  and  tho  glory  of 
our  nation  has  never  been  more  conspicuous 
than  when  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  bowed  in  prayer  before  the  Most  High. 

The  Khartoum  campaign  has  been  made  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  by  newspaper  articles,  interest¬ 
ing  memoirs, and  most  recently  by  the  thrilling 
accounts  of  an  eye-witness,  but  amid  all  the 
records  of  patient  effort,  careful  preparation, 
skill  in  advance  and  valor  in  action,  what 
Christian  heart  does  not  feel  that  the  crown  of 
it  all  was  the  simple,  united  memorial  service 
held  in  Khartoum  upon  the  spot  where  Gordon, 
soldier  and  Christian,  made  his  last  stand? 
The  vision  and  odor  of  blo.ssom  and  fruit  from 
the  wild  and  wide  Mission  and  Government 
House  Gardens  of  Khartoum,  partially  wrecked 
by  the  dervishes,  looked  down  upon  by  dark- 
green  palm  and  white  flowered  orange,  were 
not  more  delightfnl  after  the  brown,  arid,  tree¬ 
less,  external  surroundings  of  Omdurman  and 
its  internal  filth  and  slush,  than  the  beautiful 
Christian  act  of  worship  after  the  long  course 
of  strategy  and  combat. 

It  is  worth  while  pausing  to  contemplate 
anew  that  scene  where  the  Sirdar  and  his 
staff,  along  with  soldiers  of  all  arms,  from  the 
British  and  Khedival  forces,  are  drawn  up, 
facing  the  mound  of  earth  and  bricks  where 
four  chaplains  attached  to  the  British  infantry 
— Presbyterian,  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan, 


and  Roman  Catholic— are  standing.  “A  brief 
pause,  and  in  a  gentle  voice  and  manner,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Sims,  Presbyterian  chaplain — 
Gordon’s  faith — broke  the  silence  with  prayer, 
and  then  read  Psalm  xv. ’’  Afterwards,  the 
Church  of  England  chaplain  recited  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Brindle,  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  prayed,  saying:  “Almighty 
God,  by  whose  providence  are  all  things  which 
come  into  the  lives  of  men,  whether  of  suffeu- 
ing  which  thou  permittest,  or  of  joy  and 
gladness  which  thou  givest,  look  down,  we 
beseech  thee,  with  eyes  of  pity  and  compassion 
on  this  land  so  loved  by  that  heroic  soul  whose 
memory  we  honor  before  thee  to  day.  Give 
back  to  it  days  of  peace.  Send  to  it  rulers 
animated  by  his  spirit  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Strengthen  them  in  the  might  of  thy 
power,  that  they  may  labor  in  making  perfect 
the  work  to  which  he  gave  his  life.  And 
grant  to  us,  thy  servants,  that  we  may  copy  his 
virtues  of  self-sacrifice  and  fortitude,  so  that 
when  thou  callest  we  may  be  each  able  to 
answer,  ‘I  have  fought  the  good  fight’ — a 
blessing  which  we  humbly  ask  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.’’ 
No  wonder  that  at  such  a  united  service  the 
Italian  Military  Attache  and  the  German 
Attache  were  moved  even  to  tears,  and  the 
native  women  and  children  sympathetically 
raised  their  long  shrill  wail  for  the  dead. 

Those,  then,  are  the  features  we  desiderate 
for  our  great  National  Foundation  Day,  a 
meeting  of  friends  and  families  under  their 
own  roof  tree  for  the  cultivation  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  best  feelings  of  brotherhood  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  gatherings 
for  worship  and  praise  to  Almighty  God. 
Such  assemblies  will  not  only  be  to  our  profit, 
bn»;  to  the  praise  of  our  Maker,  and  from  them 
will  spring  the  purest  pleasures  that  we,  as  a 
people,  can  know.  Were  the  morning  thus 
given  to  worship,  the  afternoon  to  family  and 
friendly  reunion,  the  evening  might  well  be 
devoted  to  gatherings  where  the  noble  deeds  of 
our  fathers  would  be  recalled  by  speech  and 
song  and  graphic  picture,  and  the  National 
New  Year  begun  with  fresh  vows  of  fidelity 
to  our  God,  to  our  homes,  and  to  our  fatherland. 

The  Christian  Register  notes  that  a  preacher 
on  Boston  Common  recently  repeated  an  Irish¬ 
man’s  account  of  the  men  in  his  native  town 
who  always  went  to  mass  with  stones  in  their 
pockets : 

They  wanted  to  be  ready  for  whatever  might 
happen  when  they  came  out.  This  method  of 
worship  is  not  so  peculiar  as  it  seems.  Re¬ 
ligion  often  becomes  only  a  brief  interruption 
to  the  passions  and  envies  involving  the 
tissues  of  human  nature.  To  pause  in  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  life  and  say  one’s  prayers  and  lift  one’s 
heart,  prepared  meanwhile  to  resume  the  old 
struggles  on  the  old  terms,  is  to  make  worship 
a  purely  sacramental  thing,  whether  it  is  a 
mass  or  a  meeting  one  attends.  Simply  to  hide 
one’s  antipathies  and  keep  them  in  momentary 
control,  to  cherish  one’s  temper  in  delicious 
reserve,  to  have  the  hand  clenched  in  impa¬ 
tience  and  anger  at  sight  of  an  enemy  who  may 
be  in  the  same  congregation— this  is  to  go  to 
church  with  stones  in  one’s  pocket.  Jesus  had 
someihing  to  say  about  this  when  he  declared 
that  a  man  whose  brother  had  aught  against 
him  while  he  brought  his  gift  to  the  altar, 
should  leave  his  gift  there  before  tho  altar, 
first  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  then  come 
and  offer  his  gift.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  a  coun¬ 
sel  of  perfection.  But,  certainly,  every  offer¬ 
ing  of  religion  suffers  such  subtraction  as  the 
effect  of  enmities  auff  hostilities.  Whatever 
one  does,  the  praying  which  is  weighted  with 
hatred  is  by  so  much  hindered  from  heaven. 
Unless  charitable  thoughts  take  the  place  of 
bitterness,  unless  a  forgiving  spirit  displaces 
vengeance,  unless  ju'-tice  itself  and  severity  are 
pure  with  mercy  and  good  will,  unless  the 
mind  is  disentangled  from  such  affairs  of  the 
world  when  it  turns  toward  piety  and  rever¬ 
ence,  the  worship  is  a  vain  and  empty  obla¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  slender  virtue  to  go  to  church 
with  stones  in  one’s  pocket. 

But  even  weighted  pockets  cannot  frustrate 
the  virtue  of  the  officers  of  the  Church.  This 
inheres  despite  whatever  derelictions  of  priest 
or  recipient!  Such  at  least  is  the  high  sacra¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church.  It 
avails  when  orderly  administered  for  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  the  good.  It  overrides,  if 
it  does  not  quite  overlook,  the  immoralities  of 
adherents ;  and  it  thus  comes  to  pass  that  there 
are  few  or  no  disreputable  pursuits  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  Catholic  population.  The  Church 


smiles  in  turn  upon  all  and  puts  her  sacraments 
at  their  disposal  on  formal  and  equal  terms. 
And  she  being  always  able  to  shrive  despite  a 
whole  pocket  full  of  stones,  a  reformation  such 
as  our  contemporary  would  decorously  incul¬ 
cate,  isa  needless  andwell-nigh  impossible  thing. 

The  Scottish  American’s  Glasgow  corre¬ 
spondent  says  that  the  Overtonn  controversy, 
over  Sunday  labor,  low  wages  and  long  hours 
at  Shawfield  Chemical  Works,  is  already  among 
the  things  of  the  past.  The  agitation  has  how¬ 
ever  borne  good  fruit,  for  Sunday  labor  there 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  employees  have 
both  shorter  hours  and  better  wages.  And  the 
right  to  universal  Sunday  rest  has  triumphed 
in  that  splendid  Presbyterian  city  more  at  large : 

On  August  the  17th,  Glasgow  Town  Council, 
by  a  vote  of  48  to  12,  again  rejected  a  proposal 
to  open  the  People’s  Palace,  on  the  Green,  on 
Sundays.  In  his  speech  the  Lord  Provost 
maintained  that  the  people  of  Glasgow  did  not 
want  the  People’s  Palace  open  on  Sunday ;  and 
that  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  vote— that  is, 
if  the  members  of  Council  really  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  if  they  did  not  they 
would  soon  be  turned  adrift.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Town  Council  resolutions  in  favor  of 
opening  the  Palace  on  Sundays  were  submitted 
from  the  United  Trades  Council  and  the  Third 
Ward  Committee,  and  deputations  in  favor  of 
it,  from  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  the  Irish 
National  League  and  the  Sunday  Society, 
were  heard;  but  the  result  shows  that  these 
parties,  with  high-sounding  titles,  form  but 
a  comparatively  insignificant  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Memorials  against  the  proposal  were 
sent  in  by,  amongst  others,  the  Free  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Glasgow,  the  Scottish  National  School 
Union,  and  a  number  of  kirk  sessions.  Depu¬ 
tations  against  the  proposal  were  also  beard 
from  the  Glasgow  Established  Presbytery,  the 
directors  of  the  Glasgow  United  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Scottish  Sabbath  Protection  Association.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Keir  Hardie’s  ire 
against  Lord  Overtonn  was  roused  by  the  latter 
leading  a  deputation  against  a  similar  proposal 
on  a  former  occasion. 

On  the  question  of  comity  between  the  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  fields  for  which  our  coun 
try  has  of  late  become  responsible,  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Review  appears  to  be  in  close  agreement 
with  former  utterances  of  The  Evangelist. 

This  solemn  protest,  or  warning,  sounds  out 
from  far-off  heathen  lands:  What  are  we  to 
conclude  regarding  all  the  palaver  about 
comity  and  co-operation  there  has  been  in 
America  within  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
between  the  numeroirs  missionary  societies  of 
the  country?  The  conferences  held  by  the 
representatives  of  the  boards  of  missions  have 
discussed  these  topics  in  the  most  amiable 
and  enthusiastic  way,  yet  we  learn  that  not 
fewer  than  thirteen  societies  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  prosecuting  missionary  work 
in  Cuba,  ten  have  resolved  to  enter  Puerto 
Rico,  and  half  a  dozen  or  more  have  the 
Philippines  on  their  list!  If  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  this  outburst  of  missionary  zeal  for 
America’s  new  possessions  is  very  largely  of 
the  flesh,  induced  by  the  fact  that  societies 
can  w’ork  up  a  gush  of  spasmodic  enthusiasm 
and  secure  funds  for  these  new  fields  more 
easily  than  for  older  fields. 

Zion’s  Herald  has  this  reference  to  Sunday 
Labor  in  Massachusetts: 

Except  among  those  engaged  in  steam  and 
electric  transportation,  there  appears  to  be  no 
increase  of  Sunday  labor  in  Massachusetts. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
exceeds  eleven  hundred  thousand  and  of  this 
number  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  are  regularly  engaged  on  Sunday.  Of  this 
latter  number  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  in  domestic  service,  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and 
miscellaneous  industries,  and  about  eighteen 
thousand  in  transportation.  This  is  a  better 
showing  than  was  anticipated,  and  it  will  be 
a  gratification  to  many  to  know  that  there  is 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  on  Sunday.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  what  is  true  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  also  true  of  New  England.  The 
chief  sinners  are  the  transportation  companies, 
and  for  this  the  public  is  largely  responsible. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY.  OCTOIiEB  1. 

JOY  IN  GOD’S  HOUSE. 

iNTKOnUCTORY  STUDY. 

THE  1>SALM.S  AND  THE  HOPE  OF  A  MES.SIAH. 

Although  certain  of  the  psalms  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  distinctly  Messianic,  there  is  hardly 
one  of  them  that  did  not  help  at  least  indi¬ 
rectly  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  Israel  for  the 
coming  of  God’s  anointed  Son.  Poetry  always 
has  the  largest  share  in  elevating  and  broaden¬ 
ing  the  sweep  of  a  nation’s  view,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  psalms,  which  through  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Temple  and  Synagogue  passed  into  the 
people’s  very  life,  not  only  became  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  prophecy,  hut  furnished  that  elevated 
standpoint  upon  which  prophecy  could  best  be 
received.  All  the  thoughts  of  the  p.salms  con¬ 
verge  in  Christ,  but  some  of  them  are  directly 
centred  in  him.  Of  these  we  find  that  they 
touch  him  at  different  points  of  his  universal 
character;  some  see  him  as  king  and  priest 
and  son  of  God,  others  as  ideal  son  of  man, 
others  as  the  great  sufferer,  others  as  the 
august  judge. 

While  scholarly  students  of  the  Bible  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  degree  of  closeness  of  allu¬ 
sion,  or  explicitness  of  prophecy  in  these 
psalms,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  as  to 
the  character  in  which  a  given  psalm  views 
the  Coming  One.  It  will  furnish  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject  of  study  to  take  up  some  of  the 
psalms  by  classes  under  these  characteristics. 

In  Psalms  ii.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxxi.,  Ixi. ,  Ixxii., 
Ixxxix. ,  cx.,  cxxxii.,  we  find  him  viewed  as 
the  MfKs-nh,  the  head  of  the  universal 

kingdom  of  which  Israel  was  ideally  the  type, 
its  king,  the  son  of  David,  being  his  repre¬ 
sentative. 

In  such  Psalms  as  viii.,  xvi.,  xl.,  we  find  the 
ideal  character  and  true  destiny  of  man  por¬ 
trayed,*  Christ  being  the  one  in  whom  both  are 
perfectly  realized. 

In  Psalms  xxii.,  xxxv.,  xli.,  Iv.,  Ixix.,  cix., 
the  so-called  Passion  Psalms,  we  find  the 
“prelude  and  the  echo’’  of  the  great  prophecy 
of  the  suffering  servant  in  Isa.  lii.,  liii.  The 
sufferings  of  the  psalmists  were  typical  of 
those  of  Christ,  and  though  the  Jewish  Church 
itself  did  not  probably  recognize  these  psalms 
as  Messianic,  nor  could  until  Christ  himself 
explained  and  unfolded  their  meaning,  we  now 
find  in  them  an  interpreter  of  sufferings  which, 
however  interpreted,  must  still  remain  for  ns 
an  awful  mystery. 

In  such  psalms  as  1.,  Ixviii.,  xcvi.,  xcvii. , 
xcviii.,  we  see  the  coming  one  as  'judge. 
They  are  the  response  to  that  solemn  teaching 
of  the  “day  of  Jehovah,’’  which  runs  through 
all  prophecy  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi.  They  do 
not  directly  predict  the  coming  of  Christ,  being 
spoken  for  the  most  part  ns  of  Jehovah,  but 
the  New  Testament  writers  saw  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  incarnate  sou  (compare  Psa.  Ixviii. 
18  and  Eph.  iv.  8;  cii.  25,  26  and  Heb.  i.  10). 

Even  the  distinctly  Messianic  psalms  were 
usually,  if  not  always,  immediately  inspired 
by  the  actual  historical  situation.  Nearly 
every  one  of  them  contains  passages  which 
could  not  possibly  apply  to  Christ  (e.  g.  Psa. 
Ixix.  5).  But  that  is  not  a  reason  for  our 
thinking  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense,  as  is  sometimes  affirmed.  It  only  means 
that  in  the  purpose  of  the  inspiring  Spirit  a 
fullness  was  poured  into  these  words,  of  which 
the  writers  themselves  perhaps  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  dreamed,  and  that  eternal  truth,  like 
the  germ  within  the  seed,  is  enshrouded  here 
in  much  that  was  temporary  and  subsidiary; 
it  is  not  until  that  had  fallen  away  and  dis¬ 
appeared  that  the  potency  within  sprang  up  in 
glorious  life  and  beauty. 


Many  of  the  psalms  look  forward  to  a  new 
relation  of  Israel  and  of  Jehovah  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  When  we  consider  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  separateness  of  the  Jewish  people 
there  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  ampli¬ 
tude  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  outlook  of 
these  poems.  The  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants 
are  Jehovah’s  (xxiv.  1,  Ixvi.  7,  xxxiii.  14, 
cxiii.  4,  etc. ),  they  will  eventually  own  his 
sovereignty  (Ixxxviii.  27-31,  cii.  22,  cl.  6).  Is¬ 
rael  is  his  instrument  for  extending  his  kingdom 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Ixvii.,  Ixxxvii.,  etc. ). 

THE  LESSON. 

P.salm  cxxii. 

Golden  Text. — I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me.  Let  ns  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. — 
Psa.  cxxii.  1. 

This  is  one  of  the  “P-alms  of  Ascents,’’  the 
Pilgrim  psalms  with  which  at  a  later  day  the 
great  caravans  that  went  up  to  the  feasts  at 
Jerusalem  used  to  enliven  and  sanctify  their 
long  march. 

Verse  1.  In  this  psalm,  however,  the  pil¬ 
grims  have  arrived.  It  is  the  grateful  and 
satisfied  “At  last!’’  with  which  the  weary 
traveller  finds  himself  at  the  haven  where  he 
would  be, 

(Vekse  2. ) 

StandiiiK  at  last  oiir  feet  within  thy  sates,  .lerusalem, 
when  some  one  invited  the  psalmist  to  press  on 
still  further,  even  to  the  temple  itself.  Not 
yielding  to  weariness  nor  first  seeking  for  an 
hour  of  rest,  he  has  accepted;  and  now,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  sacred  enclosure  gazing 
first  within  and  then  without,  upon  the  city 
that  lies  below,  repaired  after  long  ruin,  close, 
compact,  safe-guarded  within  its  encircling 
hills  and  vales  (vs.  3),  he  exclaims  (vs.  1); 

1  was  full  Klad  when  they  said  to  me. 

Let  us  BO  to  the  house  of  .lehovah. 

He  looks  back  to  the  long  vanished  past,  when 
before  the  Captivity, 

(Verse  4.) 

The  tribe-  went  up,  even  the  tribes  of  .Tab 
(AeeordinB  to)  the  ordinance  for  Israel 
to  sive  thanks  umo  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
three  times  in  every  year,  while  the  kings  of 
David’s  line  were  still  upon  their  thrones 
(vs.  5). 

Verses  6,  7.  It  is  with  the  thought  of  the 
sacred  past  in  his  mind  that  he  asks  for  prayers 
for  the  peace  (henceforth)  of  Jerusalem  (the 
city  of  peace,  an  allusion  to  the  word  saJem). 
The  words  prosper,  prosperity,  are  also  a  play 
upon  words,  their  sound  being  very  like  that 
for  peace. 

Verses  8,  9.  For  the  sake  of  his  whole  peo¬ 
ple  he  could  wish  that  Jerusalem  might  never 
again  be  the  scene  of  war;  but  the  welfare  of 
his  people  is  bound  up  in  the  glory  of  God. 
That  he  should  be  recognized  by  all  the  world 
as  God  indeed  is  the  great  object  of  the  psalm¬ 
ist’s  desire;  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  the 
maintenance  of  the  temple  worship,  are  but 
means  to  that  end. 


king,  coming  to  overthrow  the  Roman  power, 
as  they  feared  and  as  the  common  people  ex¬ 
pected,  but  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  at  the  head 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  These  ideas  are  clearly 
carried  out  in  the  surroundings  of  his  trium¬ 
phal  procession.  The  horse  belonged  to  war, 
but  the  ass  was  a  symbol  of  peace.  It  had  been 
much  honored  in  the  past  days  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  by  judges  and  law-givers.  Besides  this, 
it  was  a  well-known  prophecy  that  the  Messiah 
should  come  riding  on  an  ass  (Zech.  ix.  9; 
comp.  Matt.  xxi.  4,  5). 

There  must  have  been  many  disciples  besides 
those  who  followed  him  about.  The  facts  that 
after  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion  five  hun¬ 
dred  could  gather  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  show  this.  It  was 
probably  to  one  of  these  that  Peter  and  John 
were  sent  w’ith  the  message  of  Luke  xix.  29-34. 

.lohn  gives  us  a  hint  (xii.  17)  of  the  makeup 
of  the  crowd  as  it  started  from  Bethany.  As 
it  progres.sed  it  gathered  to  itself  the  Galileans 
coming  to  the  feast.  Their  belief  in  Jesus  had 
alw'ays  been  in  strong  contrast  to  the  mistrust 
and  apathy  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  As  they 
went  their  shouts  and  acclamations  after  the 
manner  of  the  East  fell  into  a  sort  of  rhythm, 
which  afterward  was  used  in  the  early  Church 
as  the  first  Christian  hymn: 

“Give  (tliou)  the  trivimpli,  O  Jehovali,  to  llie  Son  of 
David  ! 

Blessed  be  the  KinBdom  of  our  Father  Daviil, 

Now  to  be  restored  to  the  name  of  Jehovali  ! 

Blessed  is  he  that  eometh-  the  KinB  of 

Israel  -  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ! 

Our  peace  and  salvation  (now  comiiiB)  are  from 
God  alH)ve  ! 

Praised  la-  he  in  the  luBhest  heavens  (for 
SendinB  them  by  him,  the  Son  of  David)  ! 

From  the  luBlitst  heavens,  send  thou,  now,  salvationl” 

As  the  little  cavalcade  swept  around  the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet  the  city  came  into 
view  in  all  its  beauty.  But  Jesus  saw  the 
shadow  of  doom  that  hung  over  the  beautiful 
sight,  and  with  tears  he  prophesied  the  woe 
of  that  terrible  siege  under  Titus  (Luke  xix. 
41-44),  to  which  he  referred  again  two  or  three 
days  later  (xxi.  20-24;  Matt.  xxiv.  27). 

We  can  imagine  the  anxiety  of  the  hierarchy 
as  the  news  of  the  procession  preceded  it ; 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth  comes  as  a  King.’’  It  was 
plain  to  them  that  this  must  be  stopped,  “We 
prevail  nothing’’  (see  John  xii.  18,  19).  But 
as  the  concourse  passed  into  the  city  streets, 
there  was  no  answering  response.  Silently 
the  people  thronging  the  house-tops  and  bal¬ 
conies  looked  down  upon  this  shouting,  joyful 
multitude,  as  if  they  said,  “This  is  some 
frenzy  of  those  rude  Galileans;  let  us  keep 
aloof  from  it.’’  The  declaration  had  been  de¬ 
finitely  made,  and  had  not  been  accepted. 
Jesus  looked  about  on  the  Temple  courts  with 
a  quiet  dignity,  and  withdrew  for  the  night  to 
the  friendly  shelter  of  Bethany. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XL. — Jesus  Claiming  Messiahship. 

Matt.  xxi.  1-19. 

After  Jesus’  brief  stay  in  Jericho,  he  went 
to  Bethany.  Here  he  passed  the  last  few 
quiet  hours  now  left  to  him  among  the  friends 
whom  he  so  deeply  loved,  and  whom  he  had  so 
greatly  blessed. 

In  these  last  months  there  had  been  a  steady 
development  of  Jesns’  work,  looking  toward  a 
full  acknowledgment  of  his  claims.  He  would 
not  allow  his  enemies  to  put  him  to  death  till 
in  a  public  and  official  manner,  he  had  put 
himself  before  them  and  the  world  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  had  given  to  them  the  opportunity  to 
accept  him  in  the  same  public  way. 

But  he  was  not  to  do  this  as  if  he  were  a 


THE  PROBLE.M  OF  BETTER  LESSONS. 

E.  Morris  Fergusson. 

The  Sunday-school  problem  is  the  problem  of 
the  Sphinx.  Many  of  us  are  trying  to  solve  it ; 
none  can  yet  say  he  has  succeeded;  and  while 
we  are  failing,  the  grim  questioner  is  eating 
ns  up.  Uncounted  thousands  of  the  Church’s 
children  are  dying  every  year,  or  growing  up 
into  a  warped  and  narrowed  spiritual  man¬ 
hood,  for  lack  of  something  that  might  be 
given  them  through  an  ideal  Sunday-school. 
This  is  no  time,  then,  for  the  friends  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  be  arraying  themselves  in 
hostile  camps  over  questions  which,  could  we 
but  see  eye  to  eye,  might  prove  to  be  but  the 
gold  and  silver  shield  over  again. 

“They  be  two  things.  Unity  and  Uni¬ 
formity,  ’  ’  says  Lord  Bacon.  Have  not  the 
advocates  of  the  International  lessons  some¬ 
times  forgotten  that  the  uniformity  of  these 
lessons,  while  incidentally  convenient  and 
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profitable,  is  chiefiy  of  value  as  the  means  and 
the  fruitage  of  a  unity  among  the  Sunday- 
school  forces  of  the  land,  out  of  which  far 
greater  blessings  than  the  International  lessons 
are  even  now  coming,  and  are  destined  to 
come?  And  have  they  not  sometimes  confused 
the  means  with  the  end,  and  in  their  zeal  for 
Sunday-school  unity  treated  as  enemies  those 
who  have  dared  to  see  the  advantages  of  lesson 
diversity?  Have  they  not,  also,  somewhat 
hastily  assumed  that  those  who  contend  for 
the  adoption  by  the  strong  Sunday-schools  of 
lessons  furnishing  tasks  worthier  of  their 
efforts,  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the 
weaJi  Sunday-schools  of  the  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  guidance  in  lesson-study  which 
they  are  able  to  follow? 

On  the  other  hand,  have  not  the  advocates  of 
graded  inductive  lessons,  so-called,  fitted  for 
use  in  connection  with  right  educational  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  Sunday-school,  occasionally  assumed 
with  like  unreason  that  those  who  withstand 
the  preaching  of  these  lessons  as  the  Sunday- 
school  Gospel  for  the  times  do  so  because  they 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  the  educational 
merit  of  the  lessojis,  or  perhaps  because  they 
hold  a  brief  for  lesson  uniformity  as  an  end  in 
itself?  And  has  not  the  circle  of  vision  been 
sometimes  contracted  to  take  in  only  that  class 
of  Sunday-schools  to  which  the  advocates  and 
their  friends  belong,  and  respecting  which  the 
readiness  for  progress  is  not  denied? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  failure  of  each  of 
these  parties  to  appreciate  the  view-point  of 
the  other,  and  the  consequent  impatience  which 
each  has  manifested  in  its  references  to  the 
work  of  the  other,  has  resulted  in  serious  loss 
to  the  Sunday-school  cause  in  general,  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  both  movements.  The 
Blakeslee  movement  (which,  in  spite  of  its 
present  title,  can  never  be  disassociated  from  the 
name  of  its  able  leader),  has  certainly  helped 
the  International  lesson  movement,  through  the 
loveless  process  of  competition.  Not  until  the 
demand  for  a  more  systematic  selection  of 
lesson-passages  was  emphasized  by  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  a  respectable  section  of  the  more 
progressive  Sunday-schools  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  ranks,  did  the  Lesson  Committee 
furnish  the  now  familiar  larger  sections  for 
collateral  reading,  in  connection  with  the 
smaller  printed  text,  or  take  steps  to  prepare  a 
grad ed^prim ary  lesson  course.  But  the  wisest 
modern  thinking  no  longer  considers  competi¬ 
tion  the  life  either  of  trade  or  of  religion;  and 
I  believe  that  the  Sunday-school  cause  will  be 
much  better  served  when  the  advocates  of  both 
movements  shall  have  learned  to  respect  each 
other’s  motives  and  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
each  other’s  position ;  and  when,  as  a  result, 
they  shall  have  found  some  practical  basis  of 
co-operation. 

The  movement  for  interdenominational  ter¬ 
ritorial  Sunday-school  organization,  beginning 
late  in  the  fifties,  has  developed  much  more 
strongly  in  some  States  than  in  others;  though 
the  influence  of  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Convention,  reinforced  by  the  field  work 
of  Mr.  William  Reynolds  and  other  leaders,  is 
rapidly  bringing  every  state  and  Canadian 
province  into  proximate  uniformity.  The 
Bible  Study  Union  lesson  movement  originated, 
and  has  since  found’its  most  prominent  advo¬ 
cates,  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
effort  to  secure  complete  organization  has  only 
recently  been  'pushed  with  vigor,  and  where, 
con.sequently,  there  are  a  great  many  well- 
informed  people  who  fail  to  realize  either  the 
strength  or  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
spirit  of  Sunday-school  unity  in  the  country 
at  large.  A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
interdenominational  Sunday  school  work  in 
states  like  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  counties  of  New 
York  State,  would  soon  show  that  the  “senti¬ 


mentality”  with  which  the  Sunday-school 
world  clings  to  the  idea  of  one  lesson  for  all  is 
really  a  clear  perception  of  practical  advan¬ 
tage,  reinforced  by  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  in  what  is  probably  its  most  effective 
and  promising  modern  form. 

A  well- organized  state  or  provincial  Sunday- 
school  association — and  there  are  many  such — 
has  a  strong  committee  of  state  officers,  one  or 
more  of  whom  are  paid  secretaries ;  a  series  of 
auxiliary  associations,  one  in  each  county,  and 
each  with  its  annual  convention  and  its  list  of 
organized  townships ;  a  primary  teachers’  union 
in  every  city,  with  a  weekly  meeting  of  bright 
workers  for  mutual  help  in  lesson  study  and 
the  solving  of  class  problems;  a  series  of 
normal  institutes;  a  monthly  paper ;  a  prcpa- 
ganda  of  home  department  work,  and  a  rousing 
state  convention  once  a  year.  New  forms  of 
helpfulness  appear  with  each  recurring  conven¬ 
tion.  Through  them  all,  as  a  silver  thread, 
runs  the  uniform  lesson,  a  never-failing  com¬ 
mon  ground  upon  which  all  may  meet.  Every 
school  that  breaks  away  from  this  fellowship 
makes  the  task  of  the  others,  in  keeping  up 
and  extending  the  work,  so  much  the  harder. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  this  united 
work  have  met  the  advocates  of  independent 
lessons  with  a  solid  front,  and  have  refused  to 
listen  to  their  very  reasonable  arguments  in 
favor  of  graded  Bible  teaching?  These  men 
believe  in  Sunday  school  co-operation;  and 
that,  as  they  take  it,  the  new  plan  proposes  to 
destroy. 

Moreover,  the  active  friends  of  this  system  of 
united  Sunday-school  work  have  been  taught  to 
regard  the  International  lessons,  conceived  by 
their  great  leader,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  adopted  by 
their  own  representatives  in  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  1872,  w'rought  out  by  the  several 
Lesson  Committees  which  the  succeeding  con¬ 
ventions  have  appointed  and  instructed,  and 
used  by  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  great 
Sunday-school  world,  as  their  own  achievement, 
and  the  grandest  piece  of  Christian  enterprise 
of  which  the  century  can  boast.  The  steady 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  selections 
has  not  been  unnoticed,  nor  the  readiness  of 
the  scholarly  and  open-minded  committee  to 
make  every  educational  advance  compatible 
with  the  slow  pace  of  the  great  multitude  be¬ 
hind  them.  Can  any  wonder,  then,  that  many 
of  those  who  clearly  see  the  intrinsic  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  lessons,  as  a 
method,  are  nevertheless  averse  to  the  adoption 
of  these  lessons  as  a  policy,  partly  through 
loyalty  to  the  grand  old  system,  and  partly  in 
faith  that  the  committee  will  soon  give  us 
lessons  more  “inductive”  than  those  we  have 
now,  and  that  it  is  better  to  wait  and  march 
together? 

If  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
lessons,  or  of  improved  lessons  of  any  sort, 
really  want  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  them 
into  a  wider  and  more  popular  circle  of  Sun¬ 
day  schools  than  they  have  reached  hitherto, 
their  most  effective  move  will  be  to  prove  to 
the  friends  of  Sunday-school  unity  that  this 
unity  may  subsist  in  the  midst  of  lesson 
diversity.  The  presence  of  a  delegation  from  a 
Blakeslee  Sunday-school  at  a  county  conven¬ 
tion,  ready  to  co-operate  fraternally  in  what¬ 
ever  is  for  the  good  of  all,  would  go  farther  to 
convert  the  reactionaries  than  all  the  testi¬ 
monials  and  sample  copies  that  could  be  sent 
into  that  county  in  five  years. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

LINE  AM»  PRECEPT. 

Soften  your  grief  by  much  thanksgiving. 
— Horace  Bushnell. 

He  gives  most  to  his  generation  and  to  all 
the  generations  following  who  sets  them  a 
great  example  of  steadfast  self-devotion. — 
Selected. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Our  Church. 

Sept.  3i>.  Christ  and  the  Church.  Eph.  5:  23-37. 

2«.  The  Head  of  the  Church.  Col.  1:  13-%. 

27.  One  body,  many  members.  1  Cor.  13:  13-28. 

38.  The  Church  at  work.  Acts  2:  37-47;  13:  1-3. 

19.  The  Church  militant.  Matt.  24:  3:14. 

30.  The  Church  triumphant.  Isa.  %:  14-22. 

Oct.  1.  Topic— Our  own  Church:  what  can  we  do  for 
her  ?  Ps.  122:  1-9.  (A  meeting  to  discuss  de¬ 
nominational  work,  led  by  the  pastor.) 

It  stirs  the  blood,  and  ought  to  quicken, 
deepen,  and  ennoble  the  purpose,  to  meditate 
upon  the  fact  that  with  this  first  of  October 
we  begin  the  last  full  year  of  Christian  work 
for  this  century.  Summer,  and  not  winter 
holidays  now  divide  our  Church  years.  When 
we  return  from  our  vacations  and  begin  our 
work  with  something  like  full  force,  October 
1st,  1900,  but  three  months  of  the  old  century 
will  remain.  What  therefore  can  we  do  for 
Christ  and  the  Church  this  memorable  and 
never  to  bo  forgotten  year  to  make  it  the  best 
of  the  century? 

The  enthusiasm  of  humanity  for  education 
and  philanthropy  is  unparalleled.  Ignorance 
has  become  such  a  sin  and  menace  in  the  ejes 
of  men  and  governments  that  it  is  debarred 
from  good  society  and  from  suffrage.  It  can 
neither  associate  nor  co-operate  with  the  best. 
To  banish  it,  the  Church  and  the  state  and 
people  of  wealth  not  only  expend  mints  of 
money,  they  also  spare  no  effort.  To  heal 
diseased  and  injured  bodies  and  to  aid  the 
weak  ones  in  the  fight  of  life  is  the  dual  aim 
of  pre.sent  day  philanthropy.  Life  has  been 
as  unstintedly  given  as  substance.  These  two 
lines  of  work  are  noble  exemplifications  of  the 
text,  “Ye  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak.” 

The  hour  has,  however,  already  struck  for 
the  Christian  people  to  exalt  the  magnitude 
and  majesty  of  the  work  committed  to  the 
Church.  Her  God  assigned  mission  is  to  secure 
a  holy  people  for  the  service  of  a  holy  God. 
In  comparison  with  this  all  other  work  is  as 
nothing  in  either  ditficulty  or  importance. 
Training  the  mind  and  healing  the  body  are 
child’s  play  in  comparison  with  saving  and 
sanctifying  men. 

The  word  “Trust”  illustrates  one  of  the 
mightiest  perils  and  opportunities  of  the  hour. 
About  it  dark  clouds  gather,  around  it  deep 
thunders  roll  and  forked  lightnings  flash. 
How  quickly  all  these  would  give  place  to 
light  and  love,  did  the  men  who  control  these 
vast  aggregations  of  capital  but  understand  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  these  are  in  the  deep¬ 
est  and  holiest  sense  of  the  word,  “trusts” 
from  men  and  from  God  to  be  used  for  men 
and  for  God.  Men  hail  with  joy  and  gladness 
combinations  and  co-operations  whose  purpose 
is  the  good  of  all  men,  instead  of  a  few  men. 
It  is  that  hydra-headed,  adamantine-hearted 
monster  which  men  call  selfishness  that  they 
so  sorely  dread.  It  is  a  battle  of  Titans  whose 
motto  seems  to  be,  “Crush  or  be  crushed.” 
David  Harum’s  motto,  “Do  to  the  other  fellow 
what  you  think  he  would  do  to  you,  only  do 
it  first,”  develops  a  clever  ferocity.  When 
Christ  was  on  the  earth,  the  kings  were  men 
of  political  power.  To  them  he  said,  “The 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.”  He  is  most  truly  the  king 
who  sublimely  serves.  To-day  the  kings  are 
men  of  financial  and  intellectual  power.  Never 
before  were  there  such  aggregations  of  wealth, 
never  before  was  there  such  trained  intelli¬ 
gence  in  their  control  and  use. 

To  these  kings  of  finance  and  of  intellect, 
Christ  is  to-day  saying  with  an  emphasis  never 
heard  before,  “Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times?”  Relief  and  enrichment  will  not 
come  from  a  redistribution  of  wealth,  but 
from  its  divine,  and  therefore  humane  direc¬ 
tion.  Never  before  did  the  people  so  clearly 
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see  that  what  the  millions  need  is  not  alms,  but 
employment  at  legitimate  labor,  under  sanitary 
conditions,  at  a  living  wage.  Americans  of 
whatever  ancestry  are  neither  anarchists  nor 
commnnists.  They  believe  that  Paul  was 
socially  as  well  as  religiously  orthodox  when 
he  said,  “If  any  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat.  ’  ’ 

What  capitalists  and  laborers  therefore  need 
is  not  crashing  of  either  by  the  other,  but 
conversion  of  both  through  Jesus  Christ.  This 
work  is  as  divine  as  it  is  opportune.  It  is  the 
work  to  which  both  Christ  and  the  world  are 
to-day  calling  the  Church.  Obedience  to  God’s 
laws  and  use  of  his  powers  have  given  us  our 
marvellous  civilization.  He  is  mightier  and 
more  eager  to  aid  in  Christianization. 

HOME  1)EPARTM  ENT. 

WHEN  WE  GROW  OLD. 

Annie  G  Hopkins. 

When  we  ktow  old,  dear  love,  and  from  iny  eyes 
The  light  and  brilliance  of  iny  hot  youth  dies. 

And  all  the  fairness  vou  are  prataing  now 
Casts  but  its  wraith  o’er  lip  and  cheek  and  brow. 
While  one  by  one  our  golden  visions  flee 
I  ask  you— will  you  love  me  faithfully 
When  we  pn)w  old  ? 

When  time  shall  turn  these  sunny  locks  to  gray. 
From  my  trim  form  all  beauty  take  away. 

When  graee  and  ease  and  elegance  are  gone 
-■Vnd  naught  is  left  love’s  fires  to  feed  uiKtn, 

You,  whom  1  chosi-  my  king  among  all  m-n. 

Still  your  heart’s  queen,  shall  I  be  reigning  then— 
When  we  grow  old  ? 

God  keep  you  ever  happy  by  my  side  ! 

Though  age  may  stem  this  fevered  passion  tide 
When  worn  and  weary  down  life’s  vale  we  stray. 

Be  my  heart’s  anchor  as  you  are  toslay ; 

Be  my  true  love  that  shall  the  closer  cling 
Through  all  the  changes  coming  years  may  bring : 
Our  faith  upheld— count  this  our  lasting  gain 
Ihat  we  so  live  that  love  undimmed  remain. 

When  we  grow  old  I  — StUcUd. 


THE  FLOCKS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  at  the  window  after 
breakfast  and  watch  the  flocks  of  bright  faced 
children  going  to  school !  How  tidy  they  look, 
and  how  scholarly,  w’ith  their  satchels  in  their 
hands.  What  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of 
father  and  mother  to  send  them  out  so  well 
clothed!  Some  one  said  a  few  days  since, 
“When  I  notice  what  good  shoes  the  majority 
of  school  children  wear  I  wonder  how  the  shoe 
bills  are  all  paid,  and  this  is  but  one  item  of 
school  children’s  necessities.’’ 

No  doubt  the  getting  into  the  traces  of  school 
work  again  has  been  hard.  Vacation  was  full 
of  freedom  and  privilege.  The  dear  children 
could  run  and  skip  and  jump  whenever  they 
wanted  to.  They  could  throw  up  their  arms 
and  give  their  hands  full  power  to  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  work  that  was  really  only  play. 
The  blue  eyes,  the  brown  eyes,  the  grey  eyes 
and  th"  hazel  eyes  had  liberty  to  roam  all  over 
the  broad  landscape,  and  they  fairly  reveled 
in  the  permission.  Nature  studies  were  not  at 
all  tiresome  like  book  learning.  Vacation  is 
a  free  happy  time  for  the  girls  and  boys — but 
be  it  said  to  their  credit,  the  majority  of  them, 
when  asked  if  they  were  glad  school  was  going 
to  begin  so  soon,  said  yes! 

And  there  is  a  great  amount  of  enjoyment  in 
school  life,  notwithstanding  its  hard  work. 
The  grown  people  look  back  to  their  school 
days  as  to  a  very  pleasant  part  of  their  lives. 
Friendships  made  at  that  time  have  lasted  all 
through  life.  “He,  or  she,  was  one  of  my 
schoolmates,’’  we  often  hear  some  of  the  elders 
say ;  tidings  of  an  old  schoolmate,  or  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  after  years  of  separation  is  full  of 
interest. 

Making  friendships  is  a  very  important 
part  of  school  life. 

The  children  must  be  careful  that  their  com¬ 


panions  are  well  chosen.  “Our  characters  are 
not  read;  made  but  are  created  bit  by  bit  every 
day,’’  and  our  associates  have  a  wonderful 
influence  over  us.  “It  was  a  saying  of  George 
Herbert’s  mother  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
her  sons,  that  as  our  bodies  take  on  nourish¬ 
ment  suitable  to  the  food  on  which  they  feed, 
so  do  our  souls  as  insensibly  thrive  on  virtue 
or  vice  by  the  example  or  conversation  of  good 
or  bad  company.  ’  ’ 

One  of  the  sweetest  poems  ever  written  was 
the  one  that  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  wrote 
about  his  school-days,  immortalizing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  remembrance  of  the  little  girl  in  bis  class. 
You  remember  the  lines: 

“  I’m  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word ; 

I  hate  to  (to  alwve  you. 

Because  ’’—the  brown  eyes  lower  fell— 

“  Because,  you  see.  1  love  you  ” 

Still  memory  to  a  (tray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showin(t. 

Dear  (tirl !  the  (trasses  on  her  (trave 
Have  forty  years  been  (trowinit! 

In  Whittier’s  school  days  the  children  “went 
up  aud  down’’  in  the  spelling  class.  When  one 
scholar  could  not  spell  a  word  it  was  passed  to 
the  next,  and  it  was  a  great  honor  to  keep  at 
the  head  of  the  class  for  the  week.  The  one 
who  had  been  thus  honored  took  the  place  at 
the  foot  on  Monday  morning,  hoping  to  “go 
above’’  the  others  and  get  at  the  head  again 
before  the  week  was  out. 

Many  confidences  are  exchanged  in  school 
friendships.  Some  girls  and  boys  never  betray 
these  confidences.  They  hold  these  secrets  as 
a  trust  not  to  be  betrayed.  How  very  soon 
the  loyal  friend  is  recognized  and  how  quickly 
the  false  one,  who  tells  the  secrets  to  some 
outsiders,  is  detected.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
be  loyal  and  true  to  one’s  friends  aud  such  a 
character  established  in  school  life  will  be  a 
very  important  fact  in  after  years.  To  be 
honest  and  true  in  the  daily  work  of  school 
duties  is  a  proof  of  nobility  of  character.  The 
girl  or  boy  who  scorns  to  “cheat’’  the  teacher 
has  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  choosing 
the  side  of  right,  even  at  the  risk  of  failure. 
The  teacher  soon  recognizes  the  honest  faithful 
scholars  and  respects  them  and  honors  them. 

And  now  that  so  many  hoars  of  the  day  the 
children  must  be  shut  in  from  the  great  out  of 
doors,  we  hope  that  they  will  not  be  burdened 
with  over-study  out  of  school  hours,  but  will 
have  opportunity  to  be  a  large  share  of  the 
time  out  in  the  fresh  air,  getting  the  tonic  so 
neces.-ary  for  the  health  and  strength  to  make 
school  life  a  success. 

TERRI’S  VISIT. 

Katharine  B.  Foot. 

Terry  was  one  of  the  most  enticing  little 
dogs  that  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent;  and  besides  all  of  his  charming 
qualities  he  was  a  dog  of  very  high  degree 
indeed,  a  dachshund  of  a  blood  and  breeding 
not  to  be  excelled  in  all  London. 

He  was  seldom  ill  or  out  of  sorts,  but  once 
he  stepped  on  a  bit  of  broken  glass  and  cut  his 
foot  when  he  was  out  walking  with  his  mis¬ 
tress;  the  paw  swelled  up,  and  he  evidently 
suffered  so  much  with  it  that  his  master  took 
him  to  the  most  skillful  dog  doctor  in  all 
London.  After  looking  at  it  very  carefully 
the  doctor  said  that  he  must  lance  it,  or  that 
Terry  would  surely  have  blood  poisoning  and 
might  die.  So  it  was  lanced,  and  he  bore  it 
like  the  hero  that  he  was,  and  when  it  was  all 
over  and  the  pain  of  the  catting  was  relieved 
he  licked  the  hand  that  had  hurt  him.  He 
seemed  to  understand  that  it  had  been  done  for 
his  good,  and  so  it  proved,  for  in  a  little  while 
Terry  was  quite  well  again. 

About  two  years  later  Terry  appeared  out  of 
his  basket  one  morning  with  a  badly  swollen 
face,  which  he  would  not  allow  anyone  to 
touch,  and  he  ran  away  and  hid  if  anyone 


came  near  him.  So  it  w’ent  on  for  tw'o  days. 
He  could  not  eat  and  did  not  seem  to  sleep,  and 
then  one  morning  at  breakfast  time  Terry 
conld  not  be  found  anywhere.  The  servants 
had  not  seen  him  since  the  night  before ;  and 
his  master  and  mistress  were  sadly  distressed. 
After  looking  everywhere,  they  were^ust  about 
to  advertise  and  offer  a  reward,  w’hen  his  mis¬ 
tress  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there 
lay  Terry — the  lost  one — peacefully  asleep  on 
her  best  sofa.  “Terry — Terry — where  did  you 
come  from?’’  said  his  mistress,  scarcely  able 
to  believe  her  eyes — and  as  soon  as  his  name 
was  spoken  down  he  jumped  and  ran  to  her, 
wagging  his  tail  and  seeming  xo  pleased  to 
see  her.  “Where  have  you  been,  Terry?’’ 
she  said,  but  he  only  wagged  his  tail  harder 
than  ever. 

“Why,”  she  said,  looking  him  over,  “the 
swelling  in  his  face  is  almost  gone,  he  must 
be  bettfr;”  and  it  surely  was  so,  for  he  ate 
xitch  a  dinner,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again — 
in  his  basket  that  time. 

“Now  wasn’t  Terry  clever,  ”  said  his  mistress, 
“he  just  ran  away  and  hid  until  he  felt  better 
and  then  he  came  out  again.” 

“That  shows,”  said  his  master,  “that  the 
old  theory  that  animals  hide  away  in  a  wild 
state  when  they  are  in  pain  is  true.  The  old 
instinct  holds  good  after  years  aud  years  of 
education.  ” 

About  a  week  afterward,  when  Terry  was 
out  walking  with  his  master,  the  doctor  to 
whom  he  had  been  taken  when  he  had  the 
swollen  foot  met  them. 

“Ah!”  he  said  to  Terry’s  master,  “I  see  that 
your  dog  is  all  right  since  I  took  his  tooth  out.  ” 

“Tooth?  What  tooth?  I  knew’ nothing  about 
it — when  did  you  take  it  out?” 

“A  few  days  ago,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  day 
now ;  I  can  find  it  in  my  notebook,  though. 
Didn’t  you  send  him  to  me?”  said  the  doctor, 
puzzled  in  his  turn. 

“No,  w’e  missed  him  one  day,”  and  he 
named  the  day;  “it  was  about  a  week  ago, 
aud  he  suddenly  appeared  again  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  ” 

“Strange!”  said  the  doctor.  “One  morning 
last  week  when  my  man  opened  the  front  door 
Terry  stood  there  as  if  waiting  to  come  in. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the  door  was 
first  opened,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  inside  the 
house  he  ran  directly  to  my  office,  jumped  up 
into  ray  chair,  and  there  I  found  him  when  I 
came  down.  I  supposed  that  your  man  had 
brought  him  to  me.  I  saw  that  he  was  in 
pain,  and  examined  his  mouth,  and  took  out  a 
tooth  that  had  made  all  the  trouble.  I  kept 
him  until  I  was  ready  to  go  out  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  as  no  one  came  for  him,  which  I 
thought  rather  strange,  I  left  him  at  the  door. 
When  I  went  home  my  man  told  me  that  the 
dog  had  been  at  the  door  when  he  opened  it, 
and  I  meant  to  have  sent  you  word  about  it, 
and  asked  an  explanation,  but  I  forgot  it.  ’  ’ 

Terry’s  master  whistled  softly.  “Well!  that 
explains  his  mysterious  disappearance,  and  if 
Terry  isn’t  the  very  cleverest  dog  in  all  Eng¬ 
land  I  am  mistaken.  He  must  have  remem¬ 
bered  how  yon  helped  him  before,  and  just 
took  matters  into  his  own  hands,  or,  rather 
into  his  brains,  and  went  to  you  to  be  taken 
care  of.  It  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  he  looked  at 
me  so  beseechingly  when  I  went  into  the  room, 
and  seemed  very  grateful  when  I  took  the  tooth 
out,  for  first  he  licked  my  hands,  and  then  he 
jumped  all  over  me.” 

“I  remember  now, ’’said  the  master,  “that 
I  said  to  my  wife  the  very  evening  before  he 
disappeared,  w’hen  he  was  lying  in  his  basket 
in  the  room,  that  I  should  have  to  take  him  to 
you  the  next  morning  if  he  was  no  better  then. 
He  must  have  heard  what  I  said  aud  gone  him- 
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self.  I  sappose  he  slipped  oat  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  man  opened  the  door.  That 
most  be  the  way  of  it.  ” 

All  these  facts  turned  out  to  be  true,  except 
that  Terry  never  told  that  he  heard  what  his 
master  said,  or  how  he  found  his  w’ay  to  the 
doctor’s  house,  which  was  a  mystery;  for  he 
never  went  out  alone,  and  was  not  supposed  to 
know  his  way  anywhere,  and  he  had  been  to 
the  doctor’s  but  once,  and  that  two  years 
before.  That  he  reached  the  doctor’s  safely 
is  certain,  but  how  he  found  his  way,  and  how 
he  escaped  the  dog  catchers,  who  are  always 
on  the  outlook  for  valuable  dogs,  are  some 
things  that  no  one  will  ever  know,  but  every 
word  of  this  story  is  absolutely  true,  and  Terry 
still  lives  in  London  at  this  very  moment. 
— Our  Animal  Friends. 


TIIK  <jrAKKU’S  ANSWER. 

A  young  man  traveling  in  a  stage  coach  to 
London  attempted  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures. 
Among  other  things  he  made  himself  merry 
with  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  strongly 
urging  the  impossibility  of  a  youth  like  David 
being  able  to  throw  a  stone  with  sufficient  force 
to  sink  into  the  giant's  forehead.  On  this  he 
appealed  to  the  company,  and  in  particular 
to  a  grave  gentleman — a  Quaker.  “Indeed, 
friend,’’  was  the  reply,  “I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  improbable,  if  the  Philistine’s  head  as 
soft  as  thine.” 

Two  four  year- old  boys  between  whom  and 
their  grandsire  there  was  a  triangular  worship, 
construed  “G.  A.  R. ’’  on  a  flag,  opposite 
their  house  as  meaning,  “Grandpa’s  All 
Right.  ’’ 

To  study  the  special  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training  which  each  individual  boy 
needs  to  round  him  out  to  be  an  educated 
Christian  gentleman  should  be  the  problem 
that  presents  itself  to  the  conscientious  school¬ 
master.  Yet  unfortunately  too  many  educational 
institutions  resemble  some  vast  machine  into 
whose  hopper  boys  are  poured  and  ground  out 
graduates  by  an  invariable  process.  At  the 
Montclair  Military  Academy  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  the  number  of  scholars  is  limited,  and 
the  large  force  of  teachers  permits  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  and  careful  training  of  the 
boy  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  part  of  an 
unvarying  system  of  education. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

VEfiETAllLE  I’OETUV. 

Potatoes  c.sme  from  far  Virginia; 

Parsley  was  sent  us  from  Sardinia; 

French  beans,  low  srowin;;  on  the  earth. 

To  distant  India  trace  their  birth; 

But  scarlet  runners,  say  and  tall. 

That  climb  upon  your  srarden  wall  — 

A  cheerful  sia'ht  to  all  around— 

In  South  America  were  found. 

The  onion  traveled  here  from  Spain: 

The  leek  fTOin  Switzerland  we  :rain. 

Garlic  from  Sicily  obtain. 

Spinach  in  far  Syria  ^'lows; 

Two  hundred  years  afjo  or  more 
Brazil  the  artichoke  sent  o’er. 

And  soutliern  Kuro])e’s  sea-coast  shore 
Beet-root  on  us  bestows. 

When  ’Lizabeth  was  reittninK  here. 

Peas  came  from  Holland,  and  were  dear. 

The  south  of  Kim>pe  lays  its  claim 
To  b<‘ans.  but  some  from  E-.;ypt  came. 

The  radishes  both  thin  and  stout, 

Native  of  t’liina  are,  no  doubt; 

But  turnips,  <  arrots,  and  sea  kale. 

With  celery,  so  crisp  and  pale. 

Are  products  of  our  own  fair  land, 

And  cabbages,  a  Koodly  tribe. 

Which  abler  pens  might  well  describe, 

.\re  also  ours,  I  understand. 

-  IsDidiin  I'oioii;  Falks'  Itural. 

BIRDS  TII.AT  TRAVEI.. 

It  is  uot  an  unusual  sight  on  Lake  Michigan 
to  see  land  birds  taking  a  ride  on  the  lake 
steamers.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  on 
the  steamers  of  the  Goodrich  Line,  which  ply 
between  Muskegon,  which  is  a  hundred  miles 


from  Chicago,  at  this  season  after  dark.  At 
sundown  or  thereabouts  masts,  spars,  and  rig¬ 
ging  of  these  vessels,  lying  at  the  dock  in 
Muskegon,  offer  good  roosting  places  for  land 
birds.  When  darkness  comes  and  the  boats 
move,  it  is  too  late  for  the  birds  to  venture 
back  on  shore. 

The  other  morning,  just  between  daybreak 
and  sunrise,  passengers  on  the  decks  of  the 
steamer  lown,  thirty-five  miles  out  from 
Chicago,  were  entertained  by  a  flock  of  assorted 
land  birds  which  circled  round  and  round  the 
boat  until  they  were  compelled  to  rest  on  the 
rigging.  There  were  two  yellow-hammers,  or 
flickers;  a  silent,  industrious  little  sap  sucker, 
which  pecked  away  at  ropes  and  spars  as  if  he 
were  breakfasting  heartily  on  grub ;  a  fright¬ 
ened  brown  thrush  with  speckled  breast,  a 
pair  of  tiny  wrens,  and  several  grass  sparrows. 
There  was  also  a  little  colony  of  bats. 

The  yellow-hammers,  with  their  long,  gal¬ 
loping  flights,  were  restless  and  nervous.  They 
seemed  to  be  awake  to  their  danger,  and  to 
feel  safety  only  in  the  presence  of  the  boat. 
The  yellow-hammer  naturally  is  a  shy  bird, 
and  these  would  fly  round  and  round,  resting 
only  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time  on  the  topmost 
reaches  of  the  tall  masts. 

The  sparrows  were  only  a  little  nervous,  hud¬ 
dling  together  and  twittering  their  fears.  The 
wrens  were  tame  beyond  belief,  even  hopping 
under  the  chairs  in  which  passengers  sat.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
at  home  somewhere  among  the  timbers  of  the 
lower  decks.  The  bats  evidently  were,  for  they 
flew  in  and  out  through  the  boat,  as  if  per¬ 
fectly  at  home.  One  of  them,  however,  missed 
an  open  window  and  struck  the  side  of  the 
pilot  house,  falling  on  deck.  A  passenger 
clapped  his  handkerchief  over  the  little  crea¬ 
ture  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  He  put  the 
bat  and  handkerchief  into  his  hand  bag,  only 
to  find  an  hour  later  that  the  bat  had  eaten  out 
the  centre  of  the  square  of  linen. 

But  it  is  a  very  easy  way  for  country  birds 
to  visit  a  big  city  free  of  cost.  They  may  go 
t3  bed  in  Michigan  and  awaken  only  a  few 
miles  out  of  Chicago.  With  a  little  exercise 
they  land  among  the  ships,  freight  cars,  and 
tall  elevators  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River  with  appetites  whetted  for  breakfast. 
Grain-eating  birds  may  get  it  easily  enough, 
but  the  yellow-hammers,  the  thrushes,  and  the 
sap  suckers  must  find  it  pretty  hard  picking, 
even  in  the  big  parks.  They  do  not  find  much 
sympathy,  however.  Tramp  birds  which  will 
steal  rides  must  take  the  consequences. — 
Exchange.  _ 

AN  INTERNATION.VI.  BIRD  DDESTION. 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  wrought  by 
pugnacious  sparrows  at  home,  English  swallows 
and  martins’'snffer  severely  during  their  migra¬ 
tions  from  bird-hunters  in  Italy  and  France. 
Millions  are  thus  slaughtered  every  year,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  has  been 
asked  [to  protest  to  the  governments  of  France 
and  Italy  on  the  ground  that  the  killing  of  the 
English  birds  while  crossing  their  territories 
is  leading  to  a  serious  increase  of  insect  pests 
in  England.  England  has  never  been  backward 
in  protecting  her  citizens  abroad,  and  perhaps 
her  ii'gis  will  be  found  to  cover  those  that 
wear  feathers  as  well  as  those  who  dress  in 
clothes.  _ 

THE  DAHLIA. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Baron  Hum¬ 
boldt  discovered  the  dahlia,  a  small,  single 
flower,  in  Mexico.  Could  some  prophetic 
vision  have  revealed  to  him  the  dahlia  of  to¬ 
day  in  its  dazzling  hues  and  varied  forms,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  prouder  of  that  dis¬ 
covery  than  of  all  his  other  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Madrid,  where  it  received  the  name 


of  dahlia  in  honor  of  the  botanist.  Professor 
Andrew  Dahl.  The  same  year  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  where  it  was  cultivated 
under  glass.  For  a  few  years  it  was  lost  to 
cultivation,  then  reintroduced  into  England. 
Cultivation  soon  developed  the  double  form, 
and  every  color  except  blue.  For  many  years 
the  ideal  dahlia  of  the  cultivators  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  double,  ball-shaped  flower.  Those  who 
remember  the  compact  flowers  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  know  how  nearly  that  ideal 
was  realized,  and  remember  the  deserved  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  dahlia  of  that  day.  But  people 
soon  tired  of  the  regularity  of  that  type,  and 
for  a  few  years  it  was  neglected.  Florists  were 
giving  time,  labor,  and  thought  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rose,  carnation,  chrysanthemum, 
and  other  popular  flowers.  At  last  some  far- 
seeing  cultivator  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  the  dahlia,  and  in  new,  improved,  and  more 
beautiful  shades  of  color  it  resumes  its  sway, 
and  to-day  greets  us  in  so  many  varied  and 
attractive  forms  that  every  taste  may  be  suited. 
— Vick’s  Magazine. 


IF  THEY  COULD! 

Emma  C.  Dowd. 

If  potatoes  could  see  with  all  of  their  ej-es. 

And  if  corn  could  hear  with  its  ears. 

They’d  grow  in  one  season  so  wondrously  wise 
They’d  never  be  eaten,  my  dears ! 

Mount  Everest  is  twenty-nine  thousand  feet 
high  and  has  long  been  considered  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  No  human  foot  has 
ever  ventured  to  approach  the  glittering  white 
peak  which  towers  so  majestically  over  the 
surrounding  hills.  The  Tibetans  call  it  .fotio- 
Kangkar,  which  means  “The  White  Glacier 
Lady.’’  Now  a  traveller  recently  returned 
from  India,  Maj.  L.  A.  Waddell,  has  learned 
through  the  Tibetans  of  a  still  loftier  peak 
directly  north  of  Everest,  so  far  in  the  interior 
that  it  has  never  been  seen  by  a  European. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Johansen’s  book  of  reminiscences, 
“With  Nansen  in  the  North,’’  is  his  dangerous 
encounter  with  a  Polar  bear.  ‘  ‘  My  sledge  and 
kayak  were  standing  a  little  way  back,  and  I 
went  across  to  fetch  it.  I  leaned  down  to 
pick  up  the  drag  rope,  when  I  suddenly 
observed  an  animal  just  behind  the  kayak.  1 
thought  at  first  it  was  Suggen  (the  dog),  but 
the  next  moment  I  discovered  that  it  was  not 
he,  but  a  bear  sitting  in  a  crouching  position 
ready  to  spring  at  me.  Before  I  had  time  to 
get  up  from  my  stooping  position,  it  was  right 
upon  me,  pressing  me  backwards  with  its  two 
legs  down  a  slight  incline  to  a  fresh-water 
pool.  The  bear  then  dealt  me  a  blow  on  the 
right  cheek  with  one  of  its  powerful  fore  paws, 
making  the  bones  rattle  in  my  head,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  it  did  not  stun  me.  I  fell  over  there 
on  my  back,  and  there  I  lay  between  the  bear’s 
legs.  ‘  Get  the  gun,  ’  I  shouted  to  Nansen,  who 
was  behind  me,  while  at  the  same  instant  I 
saw  the  butt  end  of  my  own  loaded  gun  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  the  kayak  by  my  side,  my  fingers 
itching  to  get  hold  of  it.  I  saw  the  bear’s 
jaws  gaping  just  over  my  head,  and  the  terrible 
teeth  glistening.  As  I  fell  I  had  seized  the 
brute’s  throat  with  one  hand,  and  held  on  to 
it  for  dear  life.  The  bear  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  this.  It  could  not  be  a  seal,  it  must 
have  thought,  but  some  strange  creature  to 
which  it  was  unaccustomed,  and  to  this  slight 
delay  I  no  doubt  owed  my  life.  I  had  been 
waiting  for  Nansen  to  shoot,  and  I  noticed  the 
bear  was  looking  in  his  direction.  Thinking 
that  Nansen  was  taking  his  time,  I  shouted 
to  him  as  I  lay  in  the  bear’s  embrace,  ‘Look 
sharp,  or  you’ll  be  too  late.  ’  The  bear  lifted 
one  of  its  paws  a  little  and  strode  across  me, 
giving  Suggen,  who  stood  close  by  barking 
and  watching  ns,  a  blow  which  sent  him 
sprawling  and  howling  over  the  ice.  Caiaphas 
was  served  in  the  same  manner.  I  had  let  go 
my  hold  of  the  bear’s  throat,  and,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  inattention,  I  wriggled  myself 
away  from  between  its  paws.  Getting  on  my 
legs  I  seized  my  gun,  when  Nansen  fired  two 
shots,  and  the  bear  fell  down  dead  beside  the 
pool.  ’  ’ 
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A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bmce. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

“There  she  is!”  cried  Phil,  tumbliug  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  carriage,  as  they  reached  the 
lake-shore. 

There  she  was  sure  enough,  painting  at  her 
light  easel.  Mrs.  Dale  had  to  look  twice  to  be 
sure  it  was  the  same  girl  she  had  seen  drooping 
over  her  work  in  the  Ramble  not  two  months 
before.  Her  simple  sailor  dress  set  off  the 
girlish,  slender  figure;  a  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  natural  grasses  lay  on  the  turf  beside  her 
color- box.  Her  dark  hair  did  not  no  w  seem  a 
burden,  but  a  crown  to  the  classic  head ;  cheek 
and  lip  glowed  with  a  faint,  lovely  color.  As 
she  sat  in  the  bright  sunlight,  she  looked  the 
embodiment  of  youth  and  beauty  and  genius. 
As  she  looked  up  and  discovered  her  friends, 
the  splendor  of  her  dark  eyes  fairly  took 
Bessie’s  breath  away.  Bessie  shared  her  wel¬ 
come  because  she  was  Mrs.  Dale’s  friend,  and 
because  the  blue  eyes  instantly  won  the  dark- 
eyed  girl’s  heart. 

“Now  my  cup  is  full,”  cried  Gabrielle. 
“Cup? — why  this  Bowl  wouldn’t  begin  to  hold 
my  gladness!  Was  there  ever  such  a  heavenly 
day? — and  such  a  heavenly  spot? — and  isn’t  my 
mother  a  beauty?  And  she  tell  you  I  am 
growing  so  fat  I  can  hardly  wear  my  new 
dresses?”  She  came'down  from  her  exalted 
strain  with  a  backward  toss  of  her  head,  and 
that  low  bird  like  laugh  that  had  so  captivated 
Phil. 

“And  now  you  have  seen  the  picture  unfin¬ 
ished,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  have  improved, 
haven’t  I,  Mrs.  Dale?  You  must  keep  this  as 
a  foil  for  what  I  am  to  do  by  and  by.  ’  ’ 

They  carried  Gabrielle  and  her  belongings 
up  the  hill,  and  thence  to  the  hotel.  The  two 
girls  fell  romantically  in  love  with  each  other 
as  girls  will.  The  one  subject  upon  which 
Gabrielle  was  silent  was  the  new  acquaintance. 
Mrs.  Dale  had  said.  “Don’t  let  us  ask  a  single 
question.  She  will  tell  us  all  about  him  in  her 
own  time — unless  —  Ah!  unless  a  thousand 
things.” 

So  Gabrielle’s  silence  passed  unchallenged 
but  not  unnoticed  by  the  match  makers.  When 
it  was  time  for  her  to  go,  Mr.  Dale  unfolded  a 
plan  for  visiting  Monument  Mountain  the  next 
day. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  ”  said  Gabrielle,  “but  as 
we  didn’t  think  you  would  be  here  till  to¬ 
morrow  we  promised  to  drive  lo  Pittsfield  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  take 
tea  with  a  very  kind  old  gentleman.  I  am  »o 
sorry.  ’  ’ 

They  were  all  sorry,  but  as  the  local  weather 
prophets  had  warned  Mr.  Dale  of  a  “  change,  ’  ’ 
and  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict  possible 
recalls  to  the  disquieted  city,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  put  off  the  expedition.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dale  and  Bessie  left  Gabrielle  by  the 
lake  and  drove  on  to^fards  Lenox. 

“Did  yon  see  that  blush  when  she  spoke  of 
to-morrow?”  a.sked  Mr.  Dale.  “I  must  say  I 
wish  yon  ladies  had  shown  a  little  more 
natural,  feminine  curiosity!” 

“An  old  gentleman!”  gasped  Bessie.  “You 
don’t  believe— it  couldn’t  be— viifoirer!" 

“Never,”  cried  Mrs.  Dale.  “No  warmed- 
over  affections  would  feed  ffiat  woman’s  heart. 
It  must  be  first  and  only,”  with  a  look  at  her 
husband  that  said,  “like  us.”  She  added, 
“The  old  gentleman  may  be  the  prince’s  father 
or  uncle  living  at  Pittsfield.  I  begin  to  think 
we  ought  to  know  something  about  their  new 
friends,  Philip.  How  easily  some  mistake 
might  come  about  with  two  such  unworldly 
women.  ” 

“I  feel  that  very  strongly,  ”  said  Mr.  Dale 
seriously,  “especially  as  we  have  in  a  way 


placed  them  here.  On  our  way  back  I  pro¬ 
pose  we  stop  at  the  Bowl ;  you  can  use  your 
arts,  Kate,  to  get  the  name  of  the  young  man 
or  the  old  one,  and  I  will  undertake  to  play 
detective  till  I  find  out  all  there  is  to  know.” 

“That’s  just  what  we  will  do,  ”  responded 
his  wife.  “If  this  proves  a  happy  love  affair, 
it  won’t  matter  so  much  about  their  money. 
But  if  it  isn’t  all  right— it  would  spoil  Gabri¬ 
elle’s  life — I  believe  it  would  kill  her  to  be 
crossed  in  love.  ’  ’ 

“Come,  come, ”  said  her  hu.sband,  “what  is 
the  use  of  borrowing  trouble?  I  am  as  con¬ 
vinced  as  you  are  that  all  this  silence  and 
blushing  mean  something.  But  I  would  trust 
to  Mrs.  Lee’s  instincts  and  Gabrielle’s  too; 
and  why  on  earth  should  a  fellow  want  to  trifle 
Avith  a  girl  that  any  man  might  be  proud  to 
marry?” 

“I  should  think  so,”  cried  Bessie,  bridling 
at  the  bare  thought.  “If  he  did  and  I  were  a 
man  I  would  fight  a  duel  with  him.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Dale  feigned  alarm  at  so  dangerous  a 
neighbor;  and  then  they  made  believe  think 
of  other  things  till  the  shortened  drive  brought 
them  again  abreast  of  the  lake 

“There  he  is  with  her,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dale.  “Drive  slower,  but  don’t  stop  till  I’ve 
had  a  good  look  at  him.  He  looks  every  inch 
the  true  prince.” 

“And  plenty  of  inches,”  said  Mr.  Dale. 
“As  manly  a  fellow  as  yon  would  wish  to  see, 
decidedly  fine  looking.” 

“What  a  picture  the  two  make  standing  there 
gazing  into  dream-land,  ”  Mrs.  Dale  exclaimed ; 
“tall,  like  Boughton’s  figures,  and  he  so  blond 
and  she  such  a  perfect  brunette.  Shall  we 
stop?  What  do  yon  say,  Bessie?” 

“Please  don’t;  please  drive  on. ”  Something 
in  Bessie’s  voice  made  Mrs.  Dale  turn  and  look 
at  her. 

“  Bessie  takes  him  at  his  face  value.  ”  said 
Mr.  Dale.  “So  do  I,  bat  I  propose  to  stop  and 
get  an  introduction.” 

He  was  reining  in  the  horses  when  Bessie 
caught  Mrs.  Dale’s  arm.  “No,  no, ’’she  en¬ 
treated  under  her  breath,  “don’t  stop,  ask  Mr. 
Dale  not  to  stop.  I  can  tell  you  who  it  is ;  it 
is  Mr.  Vernon.” 

“Philip,  don’t  stop;  drive  on!  Bessie  knows 
who  it  is ;  it  is  young  Mr.  V ernon  of  Tarry- 
town;  there  is  no  need  of  stopping.”  Mrs. 
Dale  looked  away  from  the  white,  drawn  face 
beside  her;  she  was  determined  that  her  hus¬ 
band  should  not  see  in  it  what  she  had  seen. 

‘  ‘  But  all  the  same  it  is  a  pleasure,  ’  ’  she  said, 
“to  know  that  the  acquaintance  is  all  right.” 

“The  Vernons  of  Tarrytown?”  qustioned  Mr. 
Dale,  starting  up  the  horses,  “why  they  are 
friends  of  your  aunt’s,  Bessie,  aren’t  they? — 
fine  people.  Really,  Kate,  this  is  turning  out 
better  than  we  could  hope.  I  haven’t  been  so 
interested  in  a  love  affair  since  my  own.  You 
must  have  met  him  often,  Bessie.  I  remember 
your  mentioning  him  in  a  letter.  Is  he  as  good 
as  he  looks?  Did  you  know  he  was  here?” 

“Only  that  he  was  coming  for  a  day  or  two 
a  good  while— that  is — some  time  ago.” 

Mrs.  Dale  prevented  further  questions  by 
talking  incessantly  till  they  rcache  l  the  inn. 
Mr.  Richmond  and  Phil  were  deep  in  a  game 
of  croquet.  The  ladies  went  to  their  rooms. 

“Kate, ”  said  Mr.  Dale  following  his  wife, 
“have  you  heard  Bessie  talk  much  about  these 
Vernons?” 

“Not  since  .she  came  from  Tarrytown.  She 
has  spoken  of  the  Du  Boises  and  Kents  and 
other  neighbors  of  Mrs.  Richmond’s  quite 
often.”  Her  thought  was,  “If  I  have  guessed 
the  dear  child’s  secret  it  isn’t  mine  to  tell  even 
to  my  husband.  God  grant  I  am  mistaken.  ” 

“I  must  say  I  am  relieved,”  said  Mr.  Dale. 
“Gabrielle  is  no  ordinary  girl,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  all  rather  extraordinary.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  She  and  Bessie  are  a  pair  of  jewels,  ’  ’  Mrs. 


Dale  said,  “I  wish  I  might  have  the  setting  of 
them.  ” 

“No  use  wishing  to  be  your  friends’  special 
providence,  my  dear.  ’  ’ 

“I  know  that,”  with  a  sigh.  To  herself  she 
added,  “Those  two  sweetest,  most  maidenly 
girls  have  never  set  their  hearts  on  one  and 
the  same  man  if  he  isn’t  a  flirt.  If  he  is — ” 
She  stamped  her  foot  and  frowned  at  her  own 
image  in  the  glass,  and  brushed  her  hair  as 
though  she  were  chastising  an  enemy.  Mr. 
Dale  meanwhile,  from  thinking  complacently  of 
Gabrielle’s  prospects,  had  sunk  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  afternoon  nap. 

Bessie  had  locked  herself  into  her  room  and 
was  pacing  it  as  if  it  were  a  cage.  If  she  could 
only  escape— only  run  away  out  of  reach  of 
eyes  that  would  look  at  her,  of  tongues  that 
would  que.stion  her.  Better  yet,  if  she  could 
get  away  from  herself,  from  the  anger  that 
burned — the  misery  that  froze  her.  So  this 
was  the  meaning  of  it,  of  his  not  coming  or 
writing.  His  two  or  three  days  at  Stockbridge 
had  stretched  into  two  weeks.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten,  slighted  her,  tossed  her  away  like  a 
stale  boutonniere.  But,  did  he  love  Gabrielle 
Lee?  He  love!  If  he  could  treat  one  girl  so 
he  could  another.  She  hated  him — not  for 
caring  nothing  for  her,  but  for  that  touch, 
that  tone  that  said  he  did,  that  had  made  her 
dream  and  cry  and  pray  and  wait  and  fear  and 
hope.  Oh,  the  shame  of  it — the  pain  of  it! 
Into  that  moment  of  bitterness  there  entered  no 
resentment  towards  Gabrielle.  She  was  only 
a  fellow  dupe.  Perhaps  this  was  what  w'arded 
off  the  darts  of  natural  jealousy. 

The  tea  bell  rang,  and  Bessie  summoned  up 
all  her  young  pride  and  strength  to  protect 
herself  against  discovery  as  though  she  were 
guilty  of  some  sin.  If  it  killed  her — ha,  ha, 
such  things  might  kill  geniuses  but  never  hum¬ 
drum  girls  like  her!  But  feel  what  she  might 
she  would  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hand.  So 
she  bathed  her  hot  face,  and  put  on  the  one 
smart  frock  she  had  brought,  and  at  tea  and 
after  she  delighted  her  father  with  her  high 
spirits.  Mrs.  Dale  was  puzzled.  She  did  not 
yet  appreciate  the  girl’s  nature  nor  did  she 
realize  the  peculiar  influences  upon  such  a 
nature  of  the  Richmond  family  life. 

The  next  morning  Bessie  restless  with  un¬ 
happiness,  Phil  restless  with  happiness,  went 
out  soon  after  the  sun  rose  in  pomp  of  gold  and 
purple.  He  galloped  off  over  the  hills  on  Buck¬ 
skin,  she  wandered  about  to  kill  time  till 
breakfast.  In  her  walk  she  saw  the  great 
boulder  that  bears  a  tribute  to  the  Stockbridge 
Indians;  and  she  stopped  for  some  time  in  the 
old  church-yard.  As  she  mechanically  scanned 
the  epitaphs  she  said  to  herself  with  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  youth’s  despair,  “I  wish  J  was 
dead.  ’  ’ 

Presently  an  epitaph  attracted  her  attention 
and  she  read  it  over  till  she  knew  it  by  heart. 

“In  memory 
of 

Elizabeth  Freeman 
Known  by  the  name 
of  ‘  Mumbet.  ’ 

Died  December  28,  1829.  Her  supposed  age 
eighty  five  years.  She  was  born  a  slave  and 
remained  a  slave  for  nearly  thirty  years.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  in  her  own 
sphere  she  had  no  superior  nor  equal,  she 
neither  wasted  time  nor  property,  she  never 
violated  a  trust  nor  failed  to  perform  a  duty. 
In  every  situation  of  domestic  trial  she  was 
the  most  efficient  helper  and  the  tenderest 
friend.  Good  Mother,  farewell.  ’  ’ 

Tears  came  to  relieve  the  tension  of  Bessie’s 
brain,  a  gentler,  braver  mood  took  possession 
of  her.  Good  Mumbet,  one  more  ministry  of 
blessing  goes  on  record  to  thy  account. 

“The  faithful  soul  was  like  Jane,”  she 
thought,  “and  Clark  is  made  of  the  same  stuff. 
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I  have  no  right  to  want  to  be  dead  when  I  owe 
that  debt  to  Jane.  And  in  onr  ‘sitnation  of 
domestic  trial’  shall  I  fail  papa?  No,  I  will 
be  his  ‘efficient  helper,’  and  his  ‘tenderest 
friend.  ’  ” 

She  stooped  and  picked  a  dewy  flower  from 
the  grass  beside  old  Mnmbet’s  grave.  It  was 
a  homely  flower,  for  though  bine  in  color  it 
grew  stiffly  on  the  end  of  its  stalk  and  had  an 
unfinished  look,  like  most  of  our  lives.  She 
stuck  it  in  her  bosom  not  as  a  charm  against 
trouble,  but  as  a  reminder  of  duty.  Its  name 
chanced  to  be  Self-heal.  As  with  quieted 
spirit  she  left  the  cemetery,  she  saw  Phil  com¬ 
ing  towards  her,  rosy  and  breathless  with  fast 
riding.  He  sprang  to  the  ground  and  slipping 
an  arm  through  the  rein  walked  beside  her. 

“I’ve  seen  him — Mr.  Vernon, ’’he  said  ex¬ 
citedly,  “way  up  at  the  top  of  the  hill  where 
he  is  staying.  He  was  on  the  lawn  with  lots 
of  dogs.  I  knew  him  from  last  summer  when 
I  was  at  Tarrytown  to  see  Charlie,  you  know. 
Miss  Gabrielle  didn’t  tell  him  you  were  here 
— only  that  a  young  lady— a  no  end  sweet  one, 
was  with  Mrs.  Dale;  ’cause  she  didn’t  know  he 
knew  yon,  you  know.  He  said  kind  of  cross, 
‘The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  on  her  way 
to  the  tournament  at  Riverdale.  ’  I  didn’t 
know  you  went  to  any  tournament  at  Riverdale, 
Bessie.  ’’ 

“What  else  did  he  .say?’’  asked  Bessie.  She 
could  hardly  speak  in  the  rush  of  thought, 
feeling,  reaction.  How  simple,  how  plain  it 
all  was  They  must  have  passed  him  on  the 
way  to  the  station.  Of  course  he  never  called. 
Of  course  he  never  got  her  card.  Of  course 
he  thought  she  had  slighted,  fooled  him.  And 
she  had  blamed  him,  hated  him  Hated? 
She  never  hated  him.  She  only  loved  him. 

“That’s  all  he  said  about  yon, ’’  said  Phil. 
“I  began  to  talk  about  Miss  Gabrielle  and  he 
laughed  and  said  I  was  her  knight- errand  or 
errand  knight.  I  said  we  all  called  her  Prin¬ 
cess  Gabrielle,  and  he  said  it  just  suited  her. 
I  came  down  the  hill  past  the  farm-house  and 
Miss  Gabrielle  was  on  the  door  steps  and  I  tell 
yon  what,  Bessie,  she  looked  stunning  and  I 
told  her  what  Mr  Vernon  said  about  her  being 
like  a  princess — and  my!  how  she  blushed. 
Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  her  about  your  knowing 
Mr.  Vernon.  You  can  tell  her.  She’ll  be 
glad  of  it.  ’’ 

Bessie’s  father  did  not  think  she  looked  par¬ 
ticularly  fresh  at  breakfast,  but  she  declared 
that  the  picnic  was  exactly  what  she  needed. 
She  made  quite  a  story  of  her  solitary  voyage 
of  discovery  in  and  about  the  village.  There 
was  an  excitement  in  her  eyes  and  manner  that 
he  gladly  took  for  the  exhilaration  of  her 
stolen  early  walk.  He  was  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  he  said,  quite  up  to  the  expedition. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  ({UAKER  HILL  COSFERENCE. 

The  first  of  what  is  hoped  may  be  a  series  of 
helpful  and  stimulating  conferences  for  Bible 
study  was  held  from  September  6  to  10  on 
Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y.  Here  among  the  beautiful 
hills  of  southeastern  Dutchess  County  by  invi¬ 
tation  of  Mi.ss  Margaret  B.  Monahan  and  Mrs. 
Albert  J.  Akin,  and  of  the  pastor  of  the  Quaker 
Hill  Church,  the  Rev.  Warren  K.  Wilson,  some 
twenty  clergymen  and  a  large  number  of  resi¬ 
dents  and  summer  visitors  gathered  from  day 
to  day  to  consider  The  Bible  and  its  Message. 
Every  morning  there  was  a  suggestive  and 
inspiring  study  of  The  Messages  of  the 
Prophets,  led  by  Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders  of 
Yale  University.  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthnrof  New 
York  spoke  of  Bible  Difficulties  and  their 
Alleviative  Interpretation,  and  gave  an  in 
teresting  talk  on  a  recent  visit  to  Cuba  and 
Mexico.  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  head-worker 
of  the  University  Settlement,  spoke  of  The 
Prophets  as  Social  Reformers,  and  Obstacles 


to  Reform  in  the  Life  of  the  Poor.  Among 
the  other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  0. 
Straus  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  on  The  Practical 
Value  of  Biblical  Criticism;  the  Rev.  Leigh¬ 
ton  Williams  of  New  York,  on  A  Working 
Theory  of  Inspiration;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rankin 
of  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  The  Historical  Study  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Ordinary  Man;  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Gould  D.D.  of  New  York,  on  New 
Testament  Clues;  the  Rev.  James  A.  Fairley 
of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  on  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus;  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Woodin  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  on  The  Construc¬ 
tion  Spirit  in  the  Newer  Teaching;  the  Rev. 
Harlan  P.  Beach  of  Montclair,  on  Imparting 
the  Bible  Message  to  the  non  ChristianWorld ; 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Babbit  of  Katonah,  on  The 
Man  with  the  Message,  and  the  Rev,  Charles 
L.  Carhart  of  Marlboro,  who  preached  the 
conference  sermon. 

Throughout  the  papers  and  discussions  there 
was  manifest  a  reverent  craving  for  the  light 
which  God  has  to  break  forth  from  his  holy 
Word,  an  earnest  desire  to  know  the  truth  and 
a  fearless  purpose  to  follow  it,  and  a  construc¬ 
tive  spirit  that  would  find  the  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge  still  more  abund¬ 
antly  the  source  of  illumination,  stimulus  and 
edification,  and  of  personal  and  social  salvation. 

The  conference  was  made  possible  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Mr.  Akin,  whose  ninety-six  years  sit 
lightly  on  his  shoulders  and  of  whose  unfailing 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  higher  life  of 
the  community  it  is  but  oue  of  many  mani¬ 
festations,  by  the  cordial  hospitality  of  Miss 
Monahan,  who  entertained  the  guests  of  the 
conference  at  beautiful  “Hill  Hope,’’  where  so 
many  working  girls  from  the  city  find  rest  and 
strength  every  summer,  and  by  the  wise  plan¬ 
ning  and  thoughtful  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  whose  impending  departure  to 
Brooklyn  at  the  call  of  a  large  service  leaves 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  in  which  every  member 
of  the  community  shares. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  future  years  an  increasing 
number  may  share  the  fellowship  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  similar  gatherings,  and  so  on  this 
mount  of  vision  may  gain  knowledge  and 
strength  for  the  valley  of  service. 

CHRISTIAN  MEN  IN  MASS  MEETING. 

Elon  G.  Salisbury. 

An  unusual  and  inspiring  scene  was  presented 
at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  at  noon  one  Sunday  in  July,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  annual  rally  of  the  men’s 
Bible  classes  of  the  city.  Two  thousand  men 
from  fifteen  different  churches,  representing 
the  Christian  virility  of  Rochester  and  march¬ 
ing  in  so  many  companies,  made  up  that 
mighty  congregation  which  was  sympathetic, 
responsive  and  harmonious.  The  auditorium 
had  been  handsomely  decorated  and  draped 
with  the  national  colors  and  appropriate  music 
was  furnished  by  an  orchestra  and  a  large  male 
chorus. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Joseph  T. 
Ailing,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  called, 
whose  class  and  one  other  of  the  Central  Church 
were  represented  by  about  three  hundred  men. 
An  eloquent  address  on  Christian  Patriot¬ 
ism  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Clarence  A. 
Barber  of  the  Lake  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
who  presented  the  claims  of  higher  patriotism 
in  an  effective  manner,  affirming  that  the 
demands  of  the  now  and  the  here  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  men  were  independence,  aggression,  per¬ 
sistency  and  courage.  The  Scriptural  respon¬ 
sive  reading,  led  by  the  Hon.  Walter  S. 
Hubbell,  and  the  congregational  singing  in 
which  so  many  voices  were  blended,  were  an 
inspiration  which  none  could  but  feel.  The 
Banner  of  the  Cross,  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,  Marching  through  Georgia  and 
America  were  the  songs  that  were  sung  by 


the  mighty  host,  the  rhythmic  notes  rolling 
skyward  and  away  like  the  roar  of  a  Niagara. 

A  beautiful  incident  attended  the  chairman’s 
address  when  a  large  flag,  which  had  been 
rolled  up  out  of  sight  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
church,  was  unfurled  at  a  given  signal  and  left 
suspended  in  front  of  the  platform,  at  which 
an  applause  rang  through  the  house  as  the  men 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  three  cheers  from  two 
thousand  throats,  with  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  greeted  “Old  Glory’’  as  it 
threw  its  folds  above  them.  The  design  of 
the  meeting  was  to  give  expression  to  the 
higher  Christian  sentiments  of  patriotism,  as 
inaugurative  of  the  approaching  national  cele¬ 
bration. 

“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY-TABLE  .  ” 
John  Inglesant. 

One  commendable  feature  of  the  church  of 
to-day  is  her  willingness  to  listen  to  outside 
criticism.  It  is  charged  that  modem  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  “chnrchianity’’  is  infected  with  the 
miasma  of  commercialism.  In  an  age  which 
subjects  almost  everything  to  the  test,  “Does 
it  pay?’’  the  church  unconsciously  gets  to 
using  the  same  touchstone.  The  individual 
church,  for  example,  aims  to  run  its  temporal 
affairs  on  a  business  basis :  there  must  be  no 
deficit  in  the  annual  expenses.  This  can  be 
accomplished  with  less  official  work  and  worry 
by  renting  the  pews.  On  the  free-pew  plan, 
the  masses  not  being  trained  givers,  ends  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  meet.  The  danger  here  is  that 
under  this  business  view  of  things,  the  Gospel 
view  will  be  submerged  and  lost.  Unto  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached  and  the  Church  is 
responsible  if  they  fail  to  have  it. 

Again,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  Scriptural  princi¬ 
ple  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  are  to  live 
by  the  Gospel;  but  professional  stipulations 
may  be  overdone.  And  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  undue  attachment  to  perquisites  and 
honorariums.  Logically  developed,  such  a 
spirit  leaves  decaying  corpses  nnburied  in 
Cuba  because  the  required  fees  have  not  been 
paid  to  the  priests.  That  a  ministerial  asso¬ 
ciation  should  insist  upon  a  fixed  fee  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  public  institutions 
seems  an  incongruity.  Confront  the  lapsed 
classes  with  a  hard  and  fast  mle  prohibiting 
Sunday  funerals  and  they  will  manage  after  a 
while  to  get  married  and  to  get  buried  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  clergy.  If  the  feet 
of  them  that  publish  the  good  tidings  of  peace 
move  with  alacrity  along  the  pleasant  paths 
of  compensated  effort,  and  at  once  become  slow 
and  reluctant  in  the  discharge  of  duties  for 
which  there  is  no  remuneration,  where  is  the 
beauty  of  their  service? 

When  it  can  be  had,  a  summer  outing,  with 
its  change  of  scene  and  relief  from  routine 
work,  is  a  wise  investment ;  good  for  the 
clergy,  good  also  for  the  laity.  The  periodic 
summer  criticism  of  closed  churches  and  rest¬ 
ing  ministers  generally  lacks  breadth  of  view. 
At  the  same  time,  any  pastor  may  find  him¬ 
self  stimulated  along  lines  of  healthful  thought 
if,  on  his  return  from  his  summer  vacation  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  he  will  take  the  pains 
to  do  a  little  immediate  visiting  among  the 
clerks  or  business  men  who  have  had  but  a 
week  or  two’s  outing  at  the  most,  and  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  bis  parishioners  who 
have  been  at  home  all  summer.  In  any  event, 
close  touch  must  be  maintained  between  those 
who  have  vacations  and  other  advantages,  and 
those  who  have  not. 

All  creatures  that  have  wings  can  escape 
from  every  snare  that  is  set  for  them,  if  only 
they  will  fly  high  enough ;  and  the  soul  that 
uses  its  wings  can  always  find  a  sure  “way  to 
escape’’  from  all  that  can  hurt  or  trouble  it. — 
Smith. 
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THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  1899. 

At  the  request  of  several  readers  we  publish  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  Dr.  AIcGiffert. 
Eklitor  Evangelist. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over¬ 
tures  reported,  tbrough  the  Chairman,  .  .  . 
concerning  the  teaching  in  a  book  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  C.  McGiflfert  D.D.  entitled  The 
of  ChrietUxiiity  in  the  Apostolic  Aye. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Report  was 
divided  into  three  parts ;  that  the  first  part  of 
the  Report  was  unanimously  supported  by  the 
Committee,  and  that  the  other  parts  were 
Reports  from  the  majority  and  the  minority 
of  the  Committee  respectively.  .  .  . 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  the  first  part 
of  the  Report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote,  and  is  as  follows : 

.  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the  General  Assembly  of 
1898,  *  ‘  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  no  less  than  in 
devotion  to  the  truth,”  counseled  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giflfert  to  reconsider  questionable  views  set 
forth  in  a  book  entitled  .1  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Apostolic  Aye,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  failure  to  conform  his  views  to  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  our  Church  to  peaceably  withdraw  from 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  General  Assembly  of  1899  has  received  a 
communication  from  the  Rev.  A.  C.  McGiflfert 
D.D.  in  which  he  says,  “The  action  of  the 
Assembly,  as  well  as  the  Overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  upon  which  that 
action  was  based,  make  it  evident  that  many 
of  my  positions,  together  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  my  book  as  a  whole,  have  been 
seriously  misapprehended.  Such  misappre¬ 
hension  I  sincerely  regret,  and  I  wish  here 
emphatically  to  repudiate  the  false  construc¬ 
tions  that  have  been  placed  upon  my  book  in 
many  quarters.  So  far  as  my  views  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  have  been  and  remain,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  evangelical  Christendom  in 
all  vital  and  essential  matters :  ’  ’  the  Assembly, 
therefore,  note  the  repudiation  by  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giflfert  of  the  interpretation  placed  upon  his 
utterances  in  said  book  as  being  not  in  accord 
with  the  Standards  of  our  Church,  and  his 
assertion  of  devotion  to  the  truth  and  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  while 
accepting  the  same  as  sincere,  the  Assembly, 
nevertheless,  reassert  their  deliverance  of  1898, 
condemning  the  statements  of  said  book  as 
being  such  as  to  justify  the  interpretation  so 
repudiated. 

And  in  regard  to  fundamental  doctrines  of 
our  Church  involved  in  this  matter,  this 
Assembly  solemnly  declare: 

1.  It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  so  control  the  inspired  writers 
in  their  composition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  to  make  their  statements  absolutely  truth¬ 
ful,  i.e.,  free  from  error  when  interpreted  in 
their  natural  and  intended  sense.  All  seeming 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  the  Bible 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  limitations  upon 
human  knowledge.  To  hold  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  in  any  respect  historically  in¬ 
accurate,  is  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  Chap.  I,  Sec.  4,  which  declares  that 
“the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
which  it  ought  to  be  believed  and  obeyed, 
dependeth  wholly  upon  God  the  author  thereof ; 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is 
the  Word  of  God.” 

2.  It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  that  “The 
Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity, 
being  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance, 
and  equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him  man’s 
nature  with  all  the  essential  properties  and 
common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin. 
So  that  two  whole  perfect  and  distinct  natures, 
the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  were  insepara¬ 
bly  joined  together  in  one  person  without  con¬ 
version,  composition  or  confusion.”  It  is  also 
a  fundamental  doctrine  that  “the  Lord  Jesus, 
in  his  human  nature  thus  united  to  the  divine, 
was  sanctified  and  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  above  measure ;  having  in  him  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  in  whom 
it  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fullness  should 
dwell”  (Confession,  Chap.  VIII.  Secs.  2  and 
8. )  These  doctrines  of  the  Confession  forbid 
any  teaching  respecting  the  Lord  Jesus  which 
would  attribute  to  him,  in  any  particular,  lia¬ 
bility  to  error. 

3.  It  is  also  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  that 
“our  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  wherein  he  was 
betrayed,  instituted  the  sacrament  of  his  body 
and  blood,  called  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  be 
observed  in  his  Church  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,”  and  further  that  “the  Lord  Jesus 


hath,  in  this  ordinance,  appointed  his  minis¬ 
ters  to  declare  his  Word  of  Institution  to  the 
people,  to  pray,  and  bless  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  etc.”  (Confession,  Chap. 
XXIX.,  Secs.  1  and  3. )  No  teaching  which  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  instituted 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  direct  personal 
act  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  loyal  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  It  is  also  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  that 
God  justifies  men  “by  imputing  the  obedience 
and  satisfaction  of  Christ  to  them,  they  receiv¬ 
ing  and  resting  upon  him  and  bis  righteousness 
by  faith,  which  faith  they  have  not  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Faith,  thus  re¬ 
ceiving  and  resting  in  Christ  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  alone  the  instrument  of  justification.” 
(Confession,  Chap.  XI,  Secs.  1  and  2. )  Any 
teaching  which  in  any  way  modifies  or  belittles 
the  essential  act  and  exclusive  necessity  of 
faith,  in  human  salvation,  is  mischievous,  and 
dishonoring  to  the  Word  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

This  Assembly  enjoins  upon  all  Sessions  and 
Presbyteries  loyally  to  defend  and  protect  these 
fundamental  doctrines  of  this  Confessional 
Church. 

Wallace  Radcliffe,  Benj.  Lewis  Hobson, 
Samuel  W.  Miller,  Wm.  P.  Merrill,  Joseph 
D.  Burrell,  Wm.  R.  Brown,  F.  W.  Hinitt, 
Dunlop  Moore,  Ford  C.  Ottman,  Alex.  M. 
Reid,  Joseph  J.  Gilchrist,  Wm.  H  Scott, 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  Alfred  S.  Niles,  Walter 
Miller,  James  A.  Lowes,  A.  M.  Donaldson, 
Robert  McKinnell,  John  Gilchrist,  Geo.  T. 
CoxHEAD,  F.  K.  Butler. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over¬ 
tures  presented  the  additional  Report  in  the 
matter  of  the  teachings  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Giflfert  D.  D.  as  follows ; 

We  recommend  that  the  whole  matter  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  McGiflfert  D.D. 
in  his  book  entitled  .1  History  if  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  Alp  ,  be  referred  to  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York’  to  which  belongs  the  primary 
constitutional  responsibility,  for  such  disposi¬ 
tion  as  in  its  judgment  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  purity  of  doctrine  may  require 

A  minority  Report  signed  by  eight  members 
was  also  presented,  and,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  as  adopted 
by  a  decided  majority,  and  on  motion  the  vote 
was  made  unanimous. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  of  Great  Britain  is 
proceeding  so  rapidly  and  surely  with  its  cen¬ 
tennial  scheme  for  raising  a  million  guineas 
for  church,  educational  and  missionary  ex¬ 
penditure,  that  the  example  is  becoming  con¬ 
tagions  on  this  side,  especially  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church — first  of  kin  here 
in  America  to  the  former  body.  The  whole 
denomination  is  considering  the  matter, 
preparatory  to  concerted  action.  The  clearing 
off  of  all  mortgages  on  the  Methodist  churches 
of  Greater  New  York  will  probably  be  one 
form  of  this  centennial  furbishing.  The 
mortgage  indebtedness  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  district  is  given  at  about  $650,000,  or 
111^  per  cent.,  and  with  the  mortgages  on 
Brooklyn  property  the  total  amount  that  will 
be  needed  is  about  $1,100,0(X).  The  project  is 
to  be  completed  January  1,  1901,  at  which 
date  there  will  be  a  luminous  disposal  of 
mortgages,  amid  loud  Amens! 

According  to  the  Church  of  England  Year 
Book  for  1899,  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  communicants  in  that  country  are  members 
of  the  Establishment.  The  year  book  gives 
1,920,140,  while  the  rolls  of  the  Federation  of 
Free  (Non  conformist)  churches  show  1,897,- 
175.  The  Sunday-schools  of  the’Establishment 
have  2,410,205)  children,  those  of  the  Federation 
3,284,963.  The  Christian  utters  a  warning 
against  the  fond  idea  that  the  Evangelical 
Federation  Movement  is  a  sign  of  approaching 
Christian  Unity;  Non- conformists  are  federa¬ 
ting,  not  because  they  love  one  another  more 
or  because,  to  use  the  words  of  The  Christian, 
they  “recognize  the  iniquity  of  sect  or  schism,  ” 
hut  because  their  antagonism  to  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  grows  increasingly  bitter.  Still  for 


practical  purposes  the  Federation  is  a  good 
thing,  often  substituting  one  strong  church  for 
two  or  more  weak  ones. 

Dr.  John  W’atson  makes  a  spirited  appeal  in 
the  London  Presbyterian  of  August  31,  in 
behalf  of  the  new  Westminster^College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  being  the  convener  of  its  Building 
Committee.  As  has  been  noticed,  this  new 
institution  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Lon¬ 
don  Theological  School  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  with  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes 
still  at  its  head.  It  will  open  its  doors,  if  all 
goes  well,  on  October  17  next,fand  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  able  to  do  so"without  debt  Dr. 
W’atson  announces  a  gift  of  £1,000,  from  Mr. 
Mackam,  “the  official  auditor”  of  the  fund — 
made  on  condition  tbat'the  remainder  of  the 
cost  of  the  fine  pile  of  j  buildings7(£8,000)  be 
forthcoming  before  theMate  named.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  those  two  distinguished 
scholars,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  'Mrs.  Gibson,  who 
hunted  manuscripts  with  so]  much  success  in 
the  Sinai  Convent,  are^large^benefactors  of  this 
new  Cambridge  College. 

The  Jewish  papers’  give  particulars  of  the 
legacies  and  beqnests^of  the  late  Baroness  de 
Hirsch.  The  numberj  of  gifts  to  individuals 
and  institutions  is  very^large ;  the  latter  mainly 
Jewish  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  New 
York,  Vienna,  Paris  [and  London  are  large 
beneficiaries — New  York’s  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund  getting  an  addition  of  6,000,000f. ,  and 
the  Home  for  Jewish  Working  Girls  3,000,- 
OOOf.,  and  the  same  ’amount  goes  for  clothing 
and  feeding  the  poorest’children  of  the  schools 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  L'niverselle.  To  the 
Jewish  Colonization’’  Association  in  London  is 
bequeathed  10,000,(X)0f. ,  to  be  expended  for  the 
Alliance,  and  the  school  at  Jerusalem  receives 
2,000,000  marks.  It’was  the  testatrix’s  desire 
to  be  buried  as  simply  as  decency  would  per¬ 
mit,  that  no  flowers  or  wreaths  should  be 
used,  and  that  no  address  should  be  made  in 
her  honor.  Her  will  is  written  in  German, 
and  appears  to  have  disposed  of  over  £.5,350,000. 

The  North  London  Presbytery  gives  notice 
of  an  intimation  from  a  member  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  who  does  not  wish  to  be  named,  of  his 
intention  to  present  to  the  Presbytery  a  hand¬ 
some  church-hall,  together  with  a  site  for  a 
permanent  church  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
Wembley  Park.  The  gift  will  comprise  a  hall 
and  school-rooms,  fully  furnished  throughout, 
including  a  communion  service,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Presbytery  at 
an  early  date.  The  donor  is  a  member  of  Dr. 
Thain  Davidson’s  church  at  Ealing 

“Without  the  Camp”  is  the  striking  title  of 
the  organ  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India 
and  the  East.  The  society  is  Protestant,  but 
undenominational,  and  has  long  been  doing  a 
quiet,  humane  and  necessary  work,  with  effi¬ 
ciency.  At  the  present  time  it  is  endeavoring 
to  raise  a  Semi  Jubilee  Extension  Fund  of  at 
least  £2,500  as  a  thank-offering  to  God  for  his 
goodness  to  the  lepers  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  to  erect  much  needed  buildings 
at  several  leper  stations. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  -Association 
of  Great  Britain  has  recently  formed  tw’o  new 
departments— for  blind  and  for  deaf-mute 
girls;  securing  to  them  the  advantages  of 
membership  by  the  adoption  of  means  specially 
suited  to  their  needs,  such  as  the  Braille  type 
for  the  monthly  letter  to  members  etc. 


The  corner  stones  of  two  Presbyterian 
Churches  were  laid  during  the  past  summer  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Liverpool,  England,  and 
both  are  likely  to  be  completed  without  debt. 
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FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  statistical  reports  of  1899  of  the  Protes* 
taut  Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
have  now  appeared.  The  examination  and 
comparison  of  them  reveal  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  figures  concerning  ecclesiastical  south¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyteries 
of  Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
North  cover  substantially  the  same  territory; 
viz.  :  the  counties  of  Chester,  Delaware,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Montgomery  and  Bucks.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  those  counties  in  1890  was  1,404,929. 
They  then  contained  1,284  churches  of  all 
denominations  with  453,975  communicants. 
The  1,284  churches  included  96  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  a  very  small  proportion  indeed ;  and  in 
the  453,975  members  were  a  claimed  Roman 
Catholic  total  of  193,698.  The  number  of 
their  churches  may  be  accepted  as  reliable ; 
but  it  is  well  understood  that  their  reported 
number  of  members  is  made  up  of  all  the  popu¬ 
lation  over  nine  years  of  age  whom  the  priests 
can  claim  as  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 
Hence  they  cannot  properly  be  used  in  any  com¬ 
parisons  of  religious  statistics.  Leaving  them 
out,  there  were  in  this  territory  1,188  other 
churches  with  260,277  members.  That  is,  the 
communicants  in  Protestant  churches  numbered 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 

The  four  strongest  denominations  were  the 
Baptist,  with  139  churches  and 35, 523  members; 
Methodist,  228  churches  aud  47,336  members; 
Episcopal,  139  churches  and  33,459  members; 
Presbyterian,  161  churches  and  46,601  members. 
These  Presbyterian  figures,  it  should  be  ex¬ 
plained,  were  only  of  the  commonly  called 
Northern  Assembly.  Some  of  the  other  Pres¬ 
byterian  organizations  are  strong  here — as  the 
United  and  the  Reformed.  Embrace  them,  and 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  strength  was 
268  churches,  73,377  members.  The  four  great 
denominations  numbered  190,000  members. 

The  Episcopal  figures  for  this  year  are:  276 
ministers;  129  churches;  48, 289 communicants; 
52,873  Sabbath-school  members;  confirmations 
during  the  last  year,  2,580;  adult  baptisms, 
581;  infant  baptisms,  3,403;  moneys  raised, 
$1,133,890;  and  the  Presbyterian  (of  the  one 
Northern  branch),  309  ministers;  189  churches; 
57,229  communicants;  67,251  Sabbath -school 
members;  2,495  additions  on  examination; 
adult  baptisms,  546;  infant  baptisms,  1,579; 
moneys  raised,  $995,366. 

Only  one  on  the  inside,  and  with  great  labor, 
could  draw  from  the  conference  reports  the 
Methodist  figures  for  these  five  counties.  For 
the  conference  has  four  districts.  Each  of 
them  has,  as  its  main  strength,  churches  in  the 
city,  but  extends  out  not  only  through  the  other 
counties  already  named,  but  through  at  least 
six  more  counties;  and  in  the  statistical  tables 
the  names  of  the  churches  only  are  given, 
without  that  of  the  county  in  which  they  are. 
But  the  whole  territory  covered  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  substantially  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 
North,  Chester,  Westminster  and  Lehigh.  In 
this  territory  this  year’s  figures  of  the  two 
denominations  are ;  Ministers,  Presbyterian, 
386;  Methodist,  308;  churches,  Presbyterian, 
243;  Methodist,  306;  communicants,  Presby¬ 
terian,  70,158;  Methodist,  68,906;  Sabbath- 
school  members,  Presbyterian,  83,368;  Meth¬ 
odist,  99,726;  adult  baptisms  last  year, 
Presbyterian,  652;  Methodist,  1,014;  infant 
baptisms,  Presbyterian,  1,974;  Methodist, 
3,795;  moneys  raised,  Presbyterian,  $1,180,943; 
Methodist,  $767,425.  An  exact  comparison  can 
scarcely  be  made  of  the  additions  to  the  com¬ 
municant  membership.  The  nearest  to  it  is 


furnished  by  the  Presbyterian  additions  on 
examination,  the  Methodist  probationers,  and 
the  Episcopal  confirmations ;  but  these  do  not 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  year  before 
last  (1897-8),  for  instance,  the  Methodists  re¬ 
ported  6,594  probationers,  and  yet  so  few  of 
them  seem  to  have  stood  for  the  six  months 
and  become  full  members,  that  there  was  an 
actual  decrease  during  the  last  year  of  278  full 
communicant  members.  But  taking  these  two 
columns,  the  Presbyterian  additions  on  ex¬ 
amination  last  year  were  3,000,  and  the  Meth¬ 
odist  probationers  4,569,  while  there  was  the 
decrease  of  278  in  the  Methodist  full  member¬ 
ship,  and  of  3,475  in  the  Sabbath-school 
membership,  there  was  a  Presbyterian  net 
increase  in  communicants  of  68  and  in  Sabbath- 
school  members  of  2, 216.  As  to  this  Presbyterian 
increase,  when  it  is  remembered  as  was  shown 
in  a  former  letter,  that  Philadelphia  Presby¬ 
tery  reported  a  net  decrease  in  communicants 
of  380  and  in  Sabbath  school  members  of  2, 503, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  in  this  section 
has  been  in  the  rural  Presbyteries;  and  in 
them  it  has  been 'such  as  largely  to  overcome 
the  city  decline. 

I  have  not  the  Episcopal  figures  for  the  six 
additional  counties,  which  are  embraced  in  the 
above  Methodist  aud  Presbyterian  statements, 
aud  which  are  outside  of  the  diocese  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  I  believe  in  that  of  Central 
Pennsylvania.  But  they  would  not  add  greatly 
to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  diocese  which  Las 
its  great  strength  in  Philadelphia;  for  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  weak  in  those  counties. 
According  to  the  census  of  1890  it  had  there 
only  41  churches  and  4,063  communicants.  It 
is  not  now,  I  suspect,  much,  if  any,  stronger. 

The  population  of  this  larger  section  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  I  suppose  is  nearly 
two  and  a  half  millions.  In  1890  it  was  2, 144,  - 
478.  The  figures  which  I  have  given  will  on 
careful  examination  suggest  various  inferences 
to  the  thoughtful  reader.  The  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  which  they  cover  is  a  microcosm 
of  the  settled  American  population,  in  its  best 
features,  intellectual,  social,  moral,  business, 
pecuniary.  It  embraces  cities,  towns,  wide 
farming  regions,  mining  settlements.  In  some 
of  the  particulars  the  Presbyterian  Church 
does  not  stand  first ;  but  in  solid  and  permanent 
growth  and  work  it  does.  From  a  very  weak 
position  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  had 
become  fifty  years  ago  the  strongest  of  the 
churches,  aud  still  is  the  strongest,  though  in 
the  city  it  is  struggling  now  against  a  com¬ 
parative  decline,  for  some  reason  or  reasons 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  light  and 
removed. 

Combine  the  more  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
communicants,  in  some  active  church  work, 
and  what,  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  could  they 
not  accomplish?  R.  M.  P. 

KANSAS  NOIES. 

John  Y.  Ewart. 

Miss  Lizzie  Coult  of  Newton,  a  most  conse¬ 
crated  Christian  woman,  died  in  the  Axtell 
Hospital,  Newton,  August  7,  of  quick  con¬ 
sumption.  Her  funeral  was  held  August  9  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  she  was  a 
beloved  and  useful  member. 

Miss  Coult  was  known  and  loved  widely 
throughout  the  state,  especially  in  Christian 
Endeavor  circles.  For  two  years  she  was  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  Junior  Work,  in  the 
State  Endeavor  Union.  She  had  entered  upon 
her  second  year  as  business  manager  of  the 
Kansas  Endeavorer,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Union. 

In  her  own  church  she  was  especially  active 
along  the  lines  of  Young  People’s  and  mission¬ 
ary  work.  Six  years  ago  she  organized  the 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of^  the 


Newton  Presbyterian  Church,  and  through  the 
able  and  devoted  leadership  of  herself  and  her 
assistant.  Miss  Tangeman,  this  society  has  be¬ 
come  the  largest  in  Kansas,  having  reported  a 
membership  of  110  at  the  last  state  convention. 

She  was  greatly  beloved  by  her  Juniors  and 
by  the  members  of  her  large  Sabbath-school 
class  as  well  as  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in 
and  out  of  her  own  church  and  town,  by  whom 
her  memory  will  be  cherished  and  the  influence 
of  her  noble  and  unselfish  life  perpetuated. 

Eleven  members  were  welcomed  into  the 
Newton  Church  last  Sabbath  (August  6),  seven 
on  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  The 
pastor  of  this  church  records  a  striking  coinci¬ 
dence  in  connection  with  his  work.  Within 
one  week  recently  he  conducted  one  single  and 
one  double  funeral  service  and  performed  one 
single  and  one  double  marriage  ceremony. 

The  local  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of 
Hutchinson  has  fitted  up  a  Free  Reading-room 
in  the  interest  of  Good  Citizenship.  The  suite 
of  three  rooms  has  been  comfortably  furnished, 
provided  with  good  literature,  a  writing  table 
and  writing  materials  and  a  secretary  has  been 
placed  in  charge.  Many  young  men  are  being 
attracted  to  the  place. 

Newton.  Kansas. 

A  MARK  TO  AIM  AT. 

Charles  L.  Thompson. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  called  on  for 
a  larger  work.  We  cannot  fail  and  be  true  to 
our  opportunities.  We  cannot  go  on  unless  the 
funds  are  provided.  There  shall  be  no  large 
debt.  We  therefore  must  have  an  increase  of 
funds.  The  most  reliable  channel  for  such  in¬ 
creases  is  through  the  regular  church  offerings. 
We  have  been  studying  them  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  the  weak  point  in  our 
various  sources  of  supply.  Only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  our  churches  give  an  average  of  one 
cent  a  week  per  member.  It  may  be  true  that 
not  every  individual  can  readily  give  a  cent  a 
week,  but  there  is  no  church  which  cannot 
with  a  little  effort  reach  that  average.  Yet 
only  a  few  do  reach  it.  For  example  in 
Pennsylvania,  only  82  congregations  out  of  a 
total  of  1,079  reach  that  sum;  in  New  York  84 
out  of  843  and  in  New  Jersey  only  51  out  of 
321.  As  these  are  well  organized  old  and  lib¬ 
eral  Synods,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are 
examples  as  favorable  to  systematic  and  liberal 
giving  as  can  be  found. 

We  propose  now  to  ask  all  our  churches  to 
signalize  this  year  by  a  contribution  for  Home 
Missions  through  church  offerings  of  at  least 
one  cent  a  week  per  member.  Is  that  too  much 
for  the  salvation  of  our  country?  Is  it  too 
high  a  gauge  to  register  our  appreciation  of 
our  Ohristian  heritage  and  Christian  obliga¬ 
tions?  f  this  were  achieved  what  would  be 
the  result?  Our  receipts  from  churches  would 
rise  from  $270,000  to  over  $500,000.  And  then 
what?  Then  we  could  hear  and  heed  the  calls 
from  our  elder  states  for  more  care  of  churches 
that  else  must  die,  the  call  from  the  newer 
regions  for  supplies  for  places  now  without 
the  Gospel,  the  call  from  the  islands  of  the 
northwest  and  the  southeast  for  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  paganism  and  irreligion. 
Then  in  a  word  our  Church  could  take  her 
place  in  the  grand  advance  of  the  body  of 
Christ  to  lift  American  life  to  the  level  which 
its  opportunities  invite  and  its  responsibilities 
require. 

Shall  it  be  done?  It  is  for  the  pastors  and 
sessions  to  answer.  We  set  a  reasonable  mark. 
We  appeal  under  the  urgency  of  great  occa¬ 
sions.  Our  people  are  patriotic  Presbyterians. 
They  will  respond  if  they  have  a  chance.  Let 
us  give  them  the  chance  and  pray  God  to 
honor  his  name  and  further  his  kingdom  by 
inspiring  them  to  make  this  simple  plan 
effective  throughout  our  Church. 
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WOUtAm  BOIRD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Forecast  and  Rally  is  the  topic  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  reminds  ns  of  what  has  been  said 
of  a  great  crisis  in  history:  “It  marks  the 
nativity  of  two  giants— opportunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

With  the  new  equipment  of  missionaries  for 
Alaska,  never  was  the  ontlook  for  that  vast 
region  so  hopeful.  “Historically,  the  work 
here  covers  twenty-two  years.  The  first  sta¬ 
tion  occupied  was  Fort  Wrangel,  where  Mrs. 
A.  R.  McFarland  began  alone  in  1877.  The 
other  missions  have  been  in  operation  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years,  excepting  those  at 
Point  Barrow  and  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  the  work  until  recently,  has  been 
confined  to  the  southeastern  strip  of  territory 
from  Dixon  Entrance  to  Lynn  Canal,  with  the 
two  exceptions  above  named.  All  the  work  in 
southeastern  Alaska  is  among  the  Kling-it  (or 
Thlinket)  people,  the  various  tribes  of  which 
speak  the  same  language,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Hydah  Mission  at  Jackson,  near 
Dixon  Entrance.  The  Hydahs  on  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  and  adjoining  inlets,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Duncan’s  colony  of  Tsimpsheans  at  New 
Metlakahtla  are  not  truly  Alaskans,  but  immi¬ 
grants  from  British  Columbia.  ’  ’ 

Hoonah. — Our  new  missionary,  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Carle,  writes  rejoicingly  that  twenty-two 
members  have  been  received  into  the  church, 
among  them  his  interpreter,  also  his  wife :  “  I 
have  found  him  the  most  reliable  Indian  I  have 
dealt  with. 

“There  are  some  questions  which  arise 
demanding  an  answer  and  also  requiring  a 
Solomon  to  answer  rightly.  I  sent  a  list  of 
them  to  Presbytery  as  I  could  not  go  myself 
and  I  await  the  reply  with  much  interest. 

“While  rowing  a  few  days  ago,  a  whale 
appeared  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of 
us.  We  have  seen  three  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
We  didn’t  expect  to  find  such  large  game  here. 
We  hope  the  game  won’t  find  us. 

“We  continue  to  be  pleased  with  our  field  of 
labor,  although  there  is  great  need  of  patience  ” 

Our  teacher,  Mrs.  Rose  Webster,  whose  salary 
has  been  assumed  by  the  Woman's  Presbyterial 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  left  New  York,  August 
23,  for  Mayagnez,  where  she  hopes  to  open 
a  school  in  September.  She  was  accompanied 
by  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cald¬ 
well,  who  are  to  rejoin  their  parents  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Mrs.  Webster  was  the  widow  of  a 
clergyman  at  twenty-two,  she  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  colored  children  in  Ohio,  and 
has  also  been  engaged  in  directing  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  work. 

The  Cincinnati  society  is  so  enthusiastic  with 
regard  to  this  new  departure  that  in  a  few 
months  they  plan  to  send  another  teacher  to 
Mayagnez.  This  city  is  the  capitol  of  the 
province  Mayagnez,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island.  May  much  prayer¬ 
ful  sympathy  follow  these  missionaries  in  their 
new  field  of  labor. 

Of  the  work  at  Mayagnez,  Puerto  Rico,  Mrs. 
Caldwell  writes:  “As  we  could  already  use 
the  language,  we  found  plenty  of  work  to  do 
from  the  very  beginning  and  both  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  and  myself  have  been  kept  very  busy  all 
the  time.  I  am  glad  to  report  good  health, 
very  good  prospects  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
work  here  and  many  very  manifest  evidences 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Master  on  our  efforts  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  this  needy  people.  ’  ’  These 
missionaries  have  received  a  cordial  welcome 
in  every  home  visited  and  have  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Services  are  still 
being  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Municipal  Building.  It  was  a  surprise  and 
delight  to  receive  a  visit  from  an  English- 
speaking  lady  of  Scotch  parentage  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Puerto  Rico  twenty-eight 
years.  She  was  overjoyed  that  a  missionary 


had  come  to  establish  Christian  services  here. 
Some  bright  looking  boys  on  the  street  were 
asked  if  they  would  not  like  to  enter  the  school 
about  to  be  established.  “Their  eyes  fairly 
sparkled  with  joy  as  they  replied  that  they 
would.  ’  ’  From  the  cordial  response  given  to 
other  invitations.  Mrs.  Caldwell  thinks  that 
the  ontlook  for  two  schools  is  very  good  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the 
Master  is  opening  the  work  is  a  great  encour¬ 
agement.  “We  earnestly  believe  that  with 
soul-loving,  self-sacrificing  work  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  blessing  from  on  high,  this  beautiful 
land  may  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
our  Lord  and  Master..”  In  this  letter  reference 
is  made  to  a  terrible  tempest  of  wind  and  rain, 
so  that  at  times  it  was  feare  1  that  part  of  the 
house  was  in  danger  of  being  blown  away. 
We  have  occasion  for  special  thanksgiving  that 
our  missionaries  escaped  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  cyclone  at  other  points. 

Having  recently  considered  the  danger  to  our 
institutions  from  the  large  percentage  of 
foreigners  in  our  American  cities,  it  will  be 
welcome  tidings  that  it  has  been  made  possible 
for  the  Woman’s  Board  to  appoint  Miss  May 
J.  Nowak  as  Bible  teacher  and  missionary  to 
the  Bohemians  of  New  Prague.  Minnesota. 

This  lady  is  an  English  speaking  Bohemian, 
a  graduate  of  Dr  Schanfiler’s  stdiool  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  New  Pratiue  is  almost  entirely  Cath¬ 
olic  Bohemian.  Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles, 
including  the  flourishing  town  of  Montgomery, 
there  are  several  thousand  Bohemians  and 
Miss  Nowak  is  the  only  Protestant  missionary 
who  speaks  their  language. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Sulzer.  Synodical  superintendent 
of  Sunday-school  work  in  Minnesota,  says  that 
in  that  state  there  are  communities  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  foreigners,  and  emphasizes 
the  need  of  English-speaking  teachers.  This 
need  we  recognize  to  be  imperative  when  we 
consider  that  Minnesota  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  School  at  Valdese. — In  this  “little  bit 
of  Italy  dropped  down  into  America.  ’  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  language  of  the  day  school,  but  in 
church  and  Sunday  school  the  services  are  in 
French.  Every  year  the  children  visit  the 
cemetery  to  decorate  children’s  graves  with 
flowers  and  sing  sweet  songs  about  heaven. 
“These  Waldenses  are  born  naturalists.  They 
love  birds,  insects,  the  trees  and  flowers,  and 
we  have  interesting  lessons  in  school  about  all 
these  things.  A  very  little  thing  will  make 
them  happy  for  they  have  few  pleasures.  An 
Easter  egg  fete  in  the  w’oods  is  a  joy  to  them. 
Beautifully  colored  eggs  are  put  into  paper 
bags,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  pupil. 
These  are  hidden  in  a  pine  grove  and  covered 
with  leaves.  It  is  great  fun  for  them  to  find 
the  bag  bearing  the  right  name.  ” 

Miss  Knox  writes  further:  “I  love  my  ‘little 
Italy’  and  the  Waldensian  people  very  much. 
English,  French  and  Italian  songs  were  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  children  at  the  school  closing.  I 
think  it  best  to  have  at  least  one  song  in 
French  or  Italian  at  all  our  public  exercises  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  Walddisian  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  so  interested  in  the  school 
and  yet  cannot  possibly  learn  English.  Yet 
they  are  proud  of  their  children  when  they  can 
speak  and  sing  in  our  language,  and  their  faces 
beam  with  joy.  God  only  can  tell  the  future, 
or  how  far  reaching  the  influence  of  this 
Waldensian  colony  may  be.  We  hope  to  teach 
these  people  to  become  good  American  citizens, 
loyal  to  our  country,  loyal  to  our  government, 
loyal  to  our  flag,  so  that  they  will  not  need  to 
ask  as  did  one  on  one  occasion,  ‘Why  the  flag?’ 

“The  Waldenses  are  pure  peasants.  The 
women  work  in  the  fields  as  hard  as  do  the 
men.  When  one  goes  to  see  them,  the  house  is 
usually  closed  and  all  the  family  are  in  the 
field  at  work.  They  are  very  hospitable  and 


delight  to  have  ns  visit  them.  Though  more 
accustomed  to  the  field  than  to  the  house,  they 
have  a  sweet  courtesy  of  manner  that  is  most 
winning.  In  one  house  we  found  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  the  Bible  side  by  side  on  the  table, 
just  as  they  had  left  it  after  their  simple 
breakfast,  to  go  into  the  field.  ’  ’ 

There  are  no  distractions  of  the  latest  fashion 
in  church,  as  aprons  were  the  only  article 
noticed  by  a  visitor. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  McGaw,  reporting  work  at 
Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina  and  vicinity, 
says :  “  I  would  rather  be  here,  toiling  in  these 
mountains,  than  in  a  more  comfortable  corner 
(as  I  was  in  Illinois),  drawing  a  larger  salary. 
But  I  need  your  prayers.  May  God  guide  the 
members  of  the  Board,  or  rather  the  Boards, 
for  I  do  not  forget  the  Woman’s  Board. 

“These  people, ’’says  the  missionary,  “are 
desperately  poor.  They  need  the  helping 
hand.  They  ought  to  have  a  chance.  If  they 
receive  religious  instruction,  we  may  expect 
our  national  life  to  be  enriched  with  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  Christian  character  from  this  moun¬ 
tain  region  ” 

Another  instance:  “James  Butler  of  Floyd 
County,  without  help  from  his  parents,  edu¬ 
cated  himself  and  is  now  one  of  the  ablest 
Lutheran  mini.sters  in  Virginia.” 

New  Impulses. — There  was  an  outpouring  of 
precious  thought  at  the  Woman’s  Board,  gath¬ 
ered  from  summer  outings,  through  nature, 
experience,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Word, 
which  were  helpful  as  an  uplift  and  an  im¬ 
pulse  for  new  work.  H.  E.  B. 

WOM.iN'S  BOARD  OF  FOKEKiN  .MISSIONS. 

Two  Farewell  meetings  have  been  held  lately 
in  the  Mission  Rooms  which  are  of  interest  to 
our  New  York  Board.  One  was  on  Wednesday, 
August  30,  when  Miss  LaGrange  returning  to 
Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Miss  Tolies  going  out  to 
Beirut  under  our  Board,  were  about  to  sail; 
A  delightful  church  reception  had  been  held 
for  Miss  Tolies  in  Attica,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
character  and  work  in  the  church  have  been 
highly  appreciated. 

The  other  little  gathering  was  on  Friday, 
September  15,  for  Miss  Buxton  who  sailed  the 
following  day  for  Baranquilla,  Columbia. 
Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Buxton,  her 
mother,  from  Morristown;  Mrs.  Yeatmau,  in 
whose  company  Miss  Buxton  sailed,  for  the 
Yeatmans,  although  not  missionaries,  have  a 
Christian^home  in  Baranquilla  and  have  opened 
it  more  than  once  in  time  of  need  to  our  mis 
sionaries;  also  Miss  Smith  who,  with  deep 
regret,  had  to  give  up  her  work  in  that  statioji 
and  who  is  welcomed  back  now  as  a  helper  in 
Dr.  Brown’s  office.  She  said  with  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  that  if  she  had  not  already  learned  that 
the  will  of  God  is  always  best,  she  should  feel 
envy  at  seeing  another  going  to  that  work. 
Mr.  Speer  'also  spoke  earnestly  of  a  boj’  friend 
he  had  had  eager  and  alert,  whose  work  on 
earth  had  ended  while  still  a  mere  boy.  But 
it  may  have  been  one  of  those  completed  lives 
after  all,  for  now  his  younger  sister  was  going 
out  to  work  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

Miss  Matthews  of  London  was  present  on  her 
way  to  Washington  where  Dr.  Matthews  is 
already  engaged  on  work  for  the  Pan-Presby¬ 
terian  Council  which  meets  there  in  October. 
There  were  some  earnest  words  by  Dr.  Brown 
and  prayers,  and  everyone  was  glad  to  send 
greetings  to  Baranquilla  and  wish  Miss  Buxton 
God-speed  and  many  happy  years  of  service 
there. 

But  while  there  are  additions,  there  are  also 
subtractions  from  our  workers,  and  one  that 
will  be  felt  for  along  long  time  came  suddenly 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Christine  Chamberlain  of 
Brazil.  She  only  went  out  in  1897,  and  has 
had  charge  of  the  school  at  Feira  de  Santa 
Anna,  where  her  father  and  mother  are  also 
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stationed.  She  has  been  a  ready  and  enthnsi- 
astic  correspondent  and  has  given  ns  bright 
and  vivid  pictures  of  her  work  and  her  love 
and  desire  for  the  girls.  Her  death  and  the 
almost  simnltaneons  one  of  one  of  the  native 
teachers  seem  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  school. 
And  oh,  what  a  sad  home-coming  was  that  for 
her  father,  when  he  walked  into  the  Mission 
house  a  few  days  later  with  hearty  greetings 
and  welcome  on  his  lips,  to  be  told  that  the 
cable  with  news  of  his  daughter’s  death  by 
fever  had  been  received !  Keenly  as  he  felt  it, 
however,  almost  his  first  thought  was  for  the 
bereaved  mother  who  would  be  bearing  this 
sorrow  without  him.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Pierce  Chamberlain,  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  sail  soon,  hastened  his  departure  and 
will  soon  be  with  his  mother  to  comfort  her 
and  sorrow  with  her. 

That  summer  home  for  our  missionaries  in 
Hamadan  has  been  a  matter  of  so  much  interest 
to  us  that  it  seems  very  hard  that  its  comple¬ 
tion  should  be  delayed  now  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  purchase  of  the  land  was  so  much  more 
than  they  had  been  led  to  expect  that  there  is 
not  enough  to  build  more  than  the  lower  story 
walls.  Miss  Montgomery  writes:  “We  have 
decided  to  contribute  enough  to  carry  up  the 
walls  and  cover  it  in  ourselves  in  the  hope  that 
some  one  will  take  pity  on  ns  and  send  us  some 
money  to  finish  it.  It  is  such  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  not  to  have  it  habitable  this  summer.’’ 

After  speaking  of  the  cut  of  $838,  which 
must  bo  made  in  their  work,  she  adds:  “I 
thought  it  was  only  Pharaoh  that  would  re¬ 
quire  bricks  to  be  made  without  straw,  but  our 
church  seems  to  be  taking  that  attitude,  and 
yet  I  know  that  with  many  it  is  only  because 
they  do  not  know  the  crying  needs  or  they 
would  not  withhold  what  the  Lord’s  work  so 
imperatively  requires.’’ 

This  is  a  bit  from  one  of  Mrs.  McCauley’s 
letters  from  Tokyo,  Japan: 

“This  afternoon  I  was  in  three  meetings  for 
almost  three  consecutive  hours.  The  first 
teaching  Sunday-school  lesson,  then  a  prayer¬ 
meeting,  then  a  committee  on  the  Leper  Home, 
so  you  can  imagine  I  am  not  very  fresh  to¬ 
night.  But  mails  will  not  wait  till  weary 
brains  rest,  so  I  will  plod  on.  I  am  not  alone 
now ;  have  had  a  companion,  Mrs.  Large  and 
her  daughter,  with  mo  for  over  two  weeks. 
Mrs.  Large  is  a  missionary  in  the  employ  of 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
She  has  charge  of  the  Rescue  Home,  Florence 
Crittenden  Home  of  Love  and  Mercy.  Miss 
Youngman  may  have  told  you  about  it.  The 
missionary  ladies  collected  eighteen  hundred 
yen  some  years  ago;  last  year  they  contributed 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  and  persuaded 
Mrs.  Large  to  take  a  few  girls  in  her  home. 
She  did  so  and  now  has  seven.  I  think  only 
one  of  the  seven  was  ever  inside  a  brothel. 


*‘//e  is  Wise  Who 

Talks  Bui  Little.” 

This  is  only  a  half  truth,  ffwise  men 
had  held  their  tongues,  we  should  know 
nothing  about  the  circuLtion  of  the  blood. 
If  it  7vere  not  for  this  advertisement  you 
might  nroer  knoiv  that  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  is  the  best  blood  medicine. 

,  Wlalaria.--“i  was  a  soldier  and  after  typhoid 
lover,  I  had  fever  and  agne,  rheumatism,  and 
nervous  prosti-ation  so  tliat  I  could  not  work. 
Nothing  helped  until  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  curetl 
me  completely  so  that  I  lose  no  time  now.”  J.  H. 
Stillman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


SaUa, 


rtoc.l's  Pllis  cure  liver  Ills .  the  con-lrrltaang  and  l> 


only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  others  are  girls  that  would  have  been  sold 
had  they  not  been  given  a  chance  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  We  hope  to  fit  them  for  house, 
aids,  cooks,  etc.,  teaching  them  plain  sewing, 
reading,  writing  and  Bible  lessons  every  day. 

“No  woman  living  alone  could  afford  to  set 
a  table  sufficient  to  give  a  cook  practice,  and  I 
was  lonely  and  had  premises  large  enough 
to  ^accommodate  all  and  not  be  at  all  incon¬ 
venienced.  This  was  formerly  a  Bible  Wom¬ 
an’s  [School  and  has  all  the  rooms  still.  The 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Large  lived  was  wanted 
by  the  owner,  so  I  asked  the  Mission  if  I  might 
take  her  in.  It  does  not  interfere  with  my 
other  mission  work  at  all.  Mrs.  Large  has  all 
the  responsibility  of  kitchen,  laundry  and 
classes.  I  have  the  inside  housework  and  table 
waiting.  But  instead  of  superintending  it  in 
person,  I  have  a  good  woman  who  has  been  my 
house  woman  for  eight  years  and  she  is  my 
substitute.  So  I  am  practically  freer  than 
ever.  We  all  meet  for  family  prayers  and 
mid-week  prayer  meeting.  As  the  girls  are 
from  those  in  extreme  poverty,  there  is  need  of 
much  training  and  patience  and  forbearance.  ’  ’ 
_ S.  R.  D. 

AIS  INTERKSTINC  INCIUENT  IX  TOKIO. 

The  Japan  papers  of  recent  date  are  full  of 
praise  of  the  conduct  and  gentlemanly  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  boys  of  the  first  Nebraska  regiment 
when  returning  home  on  the  transport  “Han¬ 
cock.’’  The  boys  landed  at  Yokohama,  and 
went  everywhere  to  “see  the  town,’’  their 
modest  demeanor  and  good  behavior  attracting 
much  favorable  comment.  A  large  party 
boarded  the  train  at  Tokio,  and  as  they  arrived 
at  the  Shin  bashi  station,  and  filed  out  of  the 
iron  gates  into  the  main  hallway  of  the  depot, 
they  encountered  a  group  of  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity  students  (also  dressed  in  uniform),  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  to 
know  what  this  influx  of  uniformed  strangers 
meant. 

The  sergeant  of  the  station  had  been  apprised 
of  their  coming,  and  he  said  to  the  students 
(most  of  whom  speak  English),  “If  I  under¬ 
stood  the  language  of  our  visitors,  I  would 
show  them  around  this  big  city.’’  The 
.Japanese  youth  are  quick  to  catch  at  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  ever  alert  to  an  act  of  politeness,  and 
when  thsy  realized  that  these  modest-looking 
men  were  the  heroes  of  the  Philippines,  they 
at  once  volunteered  to  “personally  conduct’’ 
them  in  groups  throughout  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  If  there  is  one  thing  a  Japanese 
appreciates,  it  is  bravery  and  pluck  joined  with 
gentleness  of  manner.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  curiosity  excited  on  the  Torii,  or  Broadway 
of  Tokio,  as  these  groups  of  Nebra.ska  boys, 
escorted  by  .Japanese  students,  passed  along. 

ItOOKER  T.  AVASHIXIiTOX  OX  LYXCIIIXO. 

President  Booker  T.  Washington  makes  an 
able  contribution  to  the  difficult  problem  of 
lynch  law  in  a  paper  which  he  has  just  given 
out  for  publication.  In  it  he  appeals  to  the 
citizens  of  our  southern  states  to  assist  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  which  will  make 
human  life  safe  and  sacred.  The  south  has 
asked  to  be  left  free  to  work  out  the  negro 
problem,  and  the  request  having  been  virtually 


granted  it  is  now  in  charge  of  a  sacred  trust. 
Mr.  Washington  brings  the  records  to  prove 
that  lynching  is  so  far  from  being,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed,  resorted  to  as  the  penalty  of 
one  crime  only,  only  24  persons  out  of  127  who 
were  lynched  in  the  United  States  last  year 
were  charged  with  any  offence  against  women. 
The  plea  he  makes  is  not  for  the  negro  alone, 
but  for  the  community,  because  “lynching 
injures,  hinders  and  blunts  the  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  young  and  tender  manhood  of 
the  south. 

‘  ‘  There  is  too  much  crime  among  ns,  ’  ’  Mr. 
Washington  continues.  “The  figures  for  a 
given  period  show  that  in  the  United  States  30 
per  cent,  of  the  crime  committed  is  by  negroes, 
while  we  constitute  only  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.  This  proportion  holds 
good  not  only  in  the  south,  but  also  in  north¬ 
ern  states  and  cities.  No  race  that  is  so  largely 
ignorant  and  so  recently  out  of 'slavery  could 
perhaps  show  a  better  record ;  but[we  must  face 
these  plain  facts.’’  He  doubtless  puts  his 
finger  upon  the  nerve  of  the  difficulty'in  saying 
that  “a  large  amount  of  the  crime  among  us 
grows  out  of  the  idleness  of  our  young  men  and 
women.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  tried 
to  insist  upon  some  industry  being  taught  our 
young  people  in  connection  with  their  course 
of  literary  training.’’ 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“Tommy,  what  did  I  say  I  would  do  to  you 
if  you  touched  the  jam  again?’’  “Why,  that’s 
funny,  ma,  that  you  should  forget  too!  /  can’t 
remember.  ’  ’ 

An  ambitious  young  writer  having  asked, 
“What  magazine  will  give  me  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  quickest;’’  was  told,  “  A  powder  magazine, 
if  you  contribute  a  fiery  article.  ’  ’ 

An  affectionate  Irishman  once  enlisted  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  regiment  in  order  to  be  near  his 
brother,  who  was  corporal  in  the  Seventy- 
sixth. 

A  Spanish  proverb  describes  the  climate  of 
the  Philippines  as  follows:  Six  months  of 
dust,  six  months  of  mud,  six  months  of  any¬ 
thing. 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  Avho  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  rto'cs  io  installments,  address  H.  C.  i 

Strack,31  West  53d  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Forecast  and  Rally  is  the  topic  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  reminds  ns  of  what  has  been  said 
of  a  great  crisis  in  history:  “It  marks  the 
nativity  of  two  giants — opportunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

With  the  new  equipment  of  missionaries  for 
Alaska,  never  was  the  outlook  for  that  vast 
region  so  hopeful.  “Historically,  the  work 
here  covers  twenty-two  years.  The  first  sta¬ 
tion  occupied  was  Fort  Wrangel,  where  Mrs. 
A.  R.  McFarland  began  alone  in  1877.  The 
other  missions  have  been  in  operation  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years,  excepting  those  at 
Point  Barrow  and  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  the  work  until  recently,  has  been 
confined  to  the  southeastern  strip  of  territory 
from  Dixon  Entrance  to  Lynn  Canal,  with  the 
two  exceptions  above  named.  All  the  work  in 
southeastern  Alaska  is  among  the  Kling-it  (or 
Thlinket)  people,  the  various  tribes  of  which 
speak  the  same  language,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Hydah  Mission  at  Jackson,  near 
Dixon  Entrance.  The  Hydahs  on  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  and  adjoining  inlets,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Duncan’s  colony  of  Tsimpsheans  at  New 
Metlakahtla  are  not  truly  Alaskans,  but  immi¬ 
grants  from  British  Columbia.  ’ ' 

Hoonah. — Our  new  missionary,  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Carle,  writes  rejoicingly  that  twenty- two 
members  have  been  received  into  the  church, 
among  them  his  interpreter,  also  his  wife:  “I 
have  found  him  the  most  reliable  Indian  I  have 
dealt  with. 

“There  are  some  questions  which  arise 
demanding  an  answer  and  also  requiring  a 
Solomon  to  answer  rightly.  I  sent  a  list  of 
them  to  Presbytery  as  I  could  not  go  myself 
and  I  await  the  reply  with  much  interest. 

“While  rowing  a  few  days  ago,  a  whale 
appeared  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of 
us.  We  have  seen  three  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
We  didn’t  expect  to  find  such  large  game  here. 
We  hope  the  game  won’t  find  us. 

“  We  continue  to  be  pleased  with  our  field  of 
labor,  although  there  is  great  need  of  patience  ’  ’ 

Our  teacher,  Mrs.  Rose  Webster,  whose  salary 
has  been  assumed  by  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  left  New  York,  August 
23,  for  Mayagnez,  where  she  hopes  to  open 
a  school  in  September.  She  was  accompanied 
by  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cald¬ 
well,  who  are  to  rejoin  their  parents  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Mrs.  Webster  was  the  widow  of  a 
clergyman  at  twenty-two,  she  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  colored  children  in  Ohio,  and 
has  also  been  engaged  in  directing  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  work. 

The  Cincinnati  society  is  so  enthusiastic  with 
regard  to  this  new  departure  that  in  a  few 
months  they  plan  to  send  another  teacher  to 
Mayagnez.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  Mayagnez,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island.  May  much  prayer¬ 
ful  sympathy  follow  these  missionaries  in  their 
new  field  of  labor. 

Of  the  work  at  Mayagnez,  Puerto  Rico,  Mrs. 
Caldwell  writes:  “As  we  could  already  use 
the  language,  we  found  plenty  of  work  to  do 
from  the  very  beginning  and  both  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  and  myself  have  been  kept  very  busy  all 
the  time.  I  am  glad  to  report  good  health, 
very  good  prospects  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
work  here  and  many  very  manifest  evidences 
of  the  blessing  of  the  Master  on  our  efforts  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  this  needy  people.  ”  These 
missionaries  have  received  a  cordial  welcome 
in  every  home  visited  and  have  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Services  are  still 
being  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Municipal  Building.  It  was  a  surprise  and 
delight  to  receive  a  visit  from  an  English- 
speaking  lady  of  Scotch  parentage  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Puerto  Rico  twenty-eight 
years.  She  was  overjoyed  that  a  missionary 


had  come  to  establish  Christian  services  here. 
Some  bright  looking  boys  on  the  street  were 
asked  if  they  would  not  like  to  enter  the  school 
about  to  be  established.  “Their  eyes  fairly 
sparkled  with  joy  as  they  replied  that  they 
would.”  From  the  cordial  response  given  to 
other  invitations,  Mrs.  Caldwell  thinks  that 
the  outlook  for  two  schools  is  very  good  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the 
Master  is  opening  the  work  is  a  great  encour¬ 
agement.  “We  earnestly  believe  that  with 
soul-loving,  self-sacrificing  work  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  blessing  from  on  high,  this  beautiful 
land  may  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
our  Lord  and  Master,  ”  In  this  letter  reference 
is  made  to  a  terrible  tempest  of  wind  and  rain, 
so  that  at  times  it  was  feare  1  that  part  of  the 
house  was  in  danger  of  being  blown  away. 
We  have  occasion  for  special  thanksgiving  that 
our  missionaries  escaped  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  cyclone  at  other  points. 

Having  recently  considered  the  danger  to  our 
institutions  from  the  large  percentage  of 
foreigners  in  oiir  American  cities,  it  will  be 
welcome  tidings  that  it  l)as  been  made  possible 
for  the  Woman’s  Board  to  appoint  Miss  May 
J.  Nowak  as  Bible  teacher  and  missionary  to 
the  Bohemians  of  New  Prague.  Minnesota. 

This  lady  is  an  English  speaking  Bohemian, 
a  gradnafe  of  Dr  Schanfiler's  school  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  New  Pracne  is  almost  entirely  Cath¬ 
olic  Bohemian.  Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles, 
including  the  flourishing  town  of  Montgomery, 
there  are  several  thousand  Bohemians  and 
Miss  Nowak  is  the  only  Protestant  missionary 
who  speaks  their  language. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Snlzer,  Synodical  superintendent 
of  Sunday-school  work  in  Minnesota,  says  that 
in  that  state  there  are  communities  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  foreigners,  and  emphasizes 
the  need  of  English-speaking  teachers.  This 
need  we  recognize  to  be  imperative  when  we 
consider  that  Minnesota  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  School  at  Valdese. — In  this  “little  bit 
of  Italy  dropped  down  into  America,  ’  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  language  of  the  day  school,  but  in 
church  and  Sunday  school  the  services  are  in 
French.  Every  year  tbe  children  visit  the 
cemetery  to  decorate  children’s  graves  with 
flowers  and  sing  sweet  songs  about  heaven. 
“These  Waldenses  are  born  naturalists.  They 
love  birds,  insects,  the  trees  and  flowers,  and 
we  have  interesting  lessons  in  school  about  all 
these  things.  A  very  little  thing  will  make 
them  happy  for  they  have  few  pleasures.  An 
Easter  egg  fete  in  the  woods  is  a  joy  to  them. 
Beautifully  colored  eggs  are  put  into  paper 
bags,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  pupil. 
These  are  hidden  in  a  pine  grove  and  covered 
with  leaves.  It  is  great  fun  for  them  to  find 
the  bag  bearing  the  right  name.” 

Miss  Knox  writes  farther:  “I  love  my  ‘little 
Italy’  and  the  Waldensian  people  very  much. 
English,  French  and  Italian  songs  were  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  children  at  the  school  closing.  I 
think  it  best  to  have  at  least  one  song  in 
French  or  Italian  at  all  our  public  exercises  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  Waldfiisian  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  so  interested  in  the  school 
and  yet  cannot  possibly  learn  English.  Yet 
they  are  proud  of  their  children  when  they  can 
speak  and  sing  in  our  language,  and  their  faces 
beam  with  joy.  God  only  can  tell  the  future, 
or  how  far  reaching  the  influence  of  this 
Waldensian  colony  may  be.  We  hope  to  teach 
these  people  to  become  good  American  citizens, 
loyal  to  our  country,  loyal  to  our  government, 
loyal  to  our  flag,  so  that  they  will  not  need  to 
ask  as  did  one  on  one  occasion,  ‘Why  the  flag?’ 

“The  Waldenses  are  pure  peasants.  The 
women  work  in  the  fields  as  hard  as  do  the 
men.  When  one  goes  to  see  them,  the  house  is 
usually  closed  and  all  the  family  are  in  the 
field  at  work.  They  are  very  hospitable  and 


delight  to  have  us  visit  them.  Though  more 
accustomed  to  the  field  than  to  the  house,  they 
have  a  sweet  courtesy  of  manner  that  is  most 
winning.  In  one  house  we  found  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  the  Bible  side  by  side  on  tbe  table, 
just  as  they  had  left  it  after  their  simple 
breakfast,  to  go  into  the  field.  ’  ’ 

There  are  no  distractions  of  the  latest  fashion 
in  church,  as  aprons  were  the  only  article 
noticed  by  a  visitor. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  McGaw,  reporting  work  at 
Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina  and  vicinity, 
says:  “I  would  rather  be  here,  toiling  in  these 
mountains,  than  in  a  more  comfortable  corner 
(as  I  was  in  Illinois),  drawing  a  larger  salary. 
But  I  need  your  prayers.  May  God  guide  the 
members  of  the  Board,  or  rather  the  Boards, 
for  I  do  not  forget  the  Woman’s  Board. 

“These  people, ’’says  the  missionary,  “are 
desperately  poor.  They  need  the  helping 
hand.  They  ought  to  have  a  chance.  If  they 
receive  religious  instruction,  we  may  expect 
our  national  life  to  be  enriched  with  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  Christian  character  from  this  moun¬ 
tain  region  ” 

Another  instance:  “James  Butler  of  Floyd 
County,  without  help  from  his  parents,  edu¬ 
cated  himself  and  is  now  one  of  the  ablest 
Lutheran  ministers  in  Virginia.” 

New  Impulses. — There  was  an  outpouring  of 
precious  thought  at  the  Woman’s  Board,  gath¬ 
ered  from  summer  outings,  through  nature, 
experience,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Word, 
which  were  helpful  as  an  uplift  and  an  im¬ 
pulse  for  new  work.  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOKEKiN  MISSIONS. 

Two  Farewell  meetings  have  been  held  lately 
in  the  Mission  Rooms  which  are  of  interest  to 
our  New  York  Board.  One  was  on  Wednesday, 
August  30,  when  Miss  LaGraiige  returning  to 
Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Miss  Tolies  going  out  to 
Beirut  under  our  Board,  were  about  to  sail; 
A  delightful  church  reception  had  been  held 
for  Miss  Tolies  in  Attica,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
character  and  work  in  the  church  have  been 
highly  appreciated. 

The  other  little  gathering  was  on  Friday, 
September  15,  for  Miss  Buxton  who  sailed  the 
following  day  for  Baranquilla,  Columbia. 
Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Buxton,  her 
mother,  from  Morristown;  Mrs.  Yeatman,  in 
whose  company  Miss  Buxton  sailed,  for  the 
Yeatmans,  although  not  missionaries,  have  a 
Christian’home  in  Baranquilla  and  have  opened 
it  more  than  once  in  time  of  need  to  our  mis 
sionaries;  also  Miss  Smith  who,  with  deep 
regret,  had  to  give  up  her  work  in  that  station 
and  who  is  welcomed  back  now  as  a  helper  in 
Dr.  Brown’s  office.  She  said  with  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  that  if  she  had  not  already  learned  that 
the  will  of  God  is  always  best,  she  should  feel 
envy  at  seeing  another  going  to  that  work. 
Mr.  Speer  'also  spoke  earnestly  of  a  boj’  friend 
he  had  had  eager  and  alert,  whose  work  on 
earth  had  ended  while  still  a  mere  boy.  But 
it  may  have  been  one  of  those  completed  lives 
after  all,  for  now  his  younger  sister  was  going 
out  to  work  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

Miss  Matthews  of  London  was  present  on  her 
way  to  Washington  where  Dr.  Matthews  is 
already  engaged  on  work  for  the  Pan-Presby¬ 
terian  Council  which  meets  there  in  October. 
There  were  some  earnest  words  by  Dr.  Brown 
and  prayers,  and  everyone  was  glad  to  send 
greetings  to  Baranquilla  and  wish  Miss  Buxton 
God-speed  and  many  happy  years  of  service 
there. 

But  while  there  are  additions,  there  are  also 
subtractions  from  our  workers,  and  one  that 
will  be  felt  for  along  long  time  came  suddenly 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Christine  Chamberlain  of 
Brazil.  She  only  went  out  in  1897,  and  has 
had  charge  of  the  school  at  Feira  de  Santa 
Anna,  where  her  father  and  mother  are  also 
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stationed.  She  has  been  a  ready  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  correspondent  and  has  given  us  bright 
and  vivid  pictures  of  her  work  and  her  love 
and  desire  for  the  girls.  Her  death  and  the 
almost  simultaneous  one  of  one  of  the  native 
teachers  seem  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  school. 
And  oh,  what  a  sad  home-coming  was  that  for 
her  father,  when  he  walked  into  the  Mission 
house  a  few  days  later  with  hearty  greetings 
and  welcome  on  his  lips,  to  be  told  that  the 
cable  with  news  of  his  daughter’s  death  by 
fever  liad  been  received !  Keenly  as  he  felt  it, 
however,  almost  his  first  thought  was  for  the 
bereaved  mother  who  would  be  bearing  this 
sorrow  without  him.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Pierce  Chamberlain,  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  sail  soon,  hastened  his  departure  and 
will  soon  be  with  his  mother  to  comfort  her 
and  sorrow  with  her. 

That  summer  home  for  our  missionaries  in 
Ramadan  has  been  a  matter  of  so  much  interest 
to  us  that  it  seems  very  hard  that  its  comple¬ 
tion  should  be  delayed  now  for  lack  of  funds. 
Tbe  purchase  of  the  land  was  so  much  more 
than  they  had  been  led  to  expect  that  there  is 
not  enough  to  build  more  than  the  lower  story 
walls.  Miss  Montgomery  writes:  “We  have 
decided  to  contribute  enough  to  carry  up  the 
walls  and  cover  it  in  ourselves  in  the  hope  that 
some  one  will  take  pity  on  us  and  send  us  some 
money  to  finish  it.  It  is  such  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  not  to  have  it  habitable  this  summer.’’ 

After  speaking  of  the  cut  of  $838,  which 
must  be  made  in  their  work,  she  adds:  “I 
thought  it  was  only  Pharaoh  that  would  re¬ 
quire  bricks  to  be  made  without  straw,  but  our 
church  seems  to  be  taking  that  attitude,  and 
yet  I  know  that  with  many  it  is  only  because 
they  do  not  know  the  crying  needs  or  they 
would  not  withhold  what  the  Lord’s  work  so 
imperatively  requires.’’ 

This  is  a  bit  from  one  of  Mrs.  McCauley’s 
letters  from  Tokyo,  Japan : 

“This  afternoon  I  was  in  three  meetings  for 
almost  three  consecutive  hours.  The  first 
teaching  Sunday-school  lesson,  then  a  prayer¬ 
meeting,  then  a  committee  on  the  Leper  Home, 
so  you  can  imagine  I  am  not  very  fresh  to¬ 
night.  But  mails  will  not  wait  till  weary 
brains  rest,  so  I  will  plod  on.  I  am  not  alone 
now ;  have  had  a  companion,  Mrs.  Large  and 
her  daughter,  with  mo  for  over  two  weeks. 
Mrs.  Large  is  a  missionary  in  the  employ  of 
the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
She  has  charge  of  the  Rescue  Home,  Florence 
Crittenden  Home  of  Love  and  Mercy.  Miss 
Youngman  may  have  told  yon  about  it.  The 
missionarj’^  ladies  collected  eighteen  hundred 
yen  some  years  ago ;  last  year  they  contributed 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  and  persuaded 
Mrs.  Large  to  take  a  few  girls  in  her  home. 
She  did  so  and  now  has  seven.  I  think  only 
one  of  the  seven  was  ever  inside  a  brothel. 


is  Wise  Who 

Talks  Bui  Little.” 

This  is  only  a  half  truth.  If  wise  men 
had  held  their  tongues,  we  should  kno7i> 
nothing  about  the  circuLtion  of  the  blood. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  advertisement  you 
might  never  know  that  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  is  the  best  blood  medicine. 

Malaria.— “f  wasa  soldier  and  after  typhoid 
iover,  I  had  fever  and  ague,  rheumatism,  and 
nervous  prost/ation  so  tiiat  I  couid  not  work. 
Nothing  heli>ed  until  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cunnl 
me  completely  so  that  I  lose  no  time  now.”  J.  H. 
Stillman,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
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rtoc.t's  puis  cure  liver  Ills ,  the  con-lrrttatlng  and  l> 
on:?  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  ^ 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 

_ ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YOBK. _ 


The  others  are  girls  that  would  have  been  sold 
had  they  not  been  given  a  chance  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  We  hope  to  fit  them  for  house, 
aids,  cooks,  etc.,  teaching  them  plain  sewing, 
reading,  writing  and  Bible  lessons  every  day. 

“No  woman  living  alone  could  afford  to  set 
a  table  sufficient  to  give  a  cook  practice,  and  I 
was  lonely  and  had  premises  large  enough 
to  ^accommodate  all  and  not  be  at  all  incon¬ 
venienced.  This  was  formerly  a  Bible  Wom¬ 
an’s  [School  and  has  all  the  rooms  still.  The 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Large  lived  was  wanted 
by  the  owner,  so  I  asked  the  Mission  if  I  might 
take  her  in.  It  does  not  interfere  with  my 
other  mission  work  at  all.  Mrs.  Large  has  all 
the  responsibility  of  kitchen,  laundry  and 
classes.  I  have  the  inside  housework  and  table 
w’aiting.  But  instead  of  superintending  it  in 
person,  I  have  a  good  w’oman  who  has  been  my 
house  woman  for  eight  years  and  she  is  my 
substitute.  So  I  am  practically  freer  than 
ever.  We  all  meet  for  family  prayers  and 
mid-week  prayer  meeting.  As  the  girls  are 
from  those  in  extreme  poverty,  there  is  need  of 
much  training  and  patience  and  forbearance.  ’  ’ 
_ S.  R.  D. 

INTERKSTIXC  IXCIUENT  IX  TOKIO. 

The  .Japan  papers  of  recent  date  are  full  of 
praise  of  the  conduct  and  gentlemanly  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  boys  of  the  first  Nebraska  regiment 
when  returning  home  on  the  transport  “Han¬ 
cock.”  The  boys  landed  at  Yokohama,  and 
went  everywhere  to  “see  the  town,”  their 
modest  demeanor  and  good  behavior  attracting 
mnch  favorable  comment.  A  large  party 
boarded  the  train  at  Tokio,  and  as  they  arrived 
at  the  Shin  bashi  station,  and  filed  out  of  the 
iron  gates  into  the  main  hallway  of  the  depot, 
they  encountered  a  group  of  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity  students  (also  dressed  in  uniform),  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  to 
know  what  this  influx  of  uniformed  strangers 
meant. 

The  sergeant  of  the  station  had  been  apprised 
of  their  coming,  and  he  said  to  the  students 
(most  of  whom  speak  English),  “If  I  under¬ 
stood  the  language  of  our  visitors,  I  would 
show  them  around  this  big  city.”  The 
.Japanese  youth  are  quick  to  catch  at  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  ever  alert  to  an  act  of  politeness,  and 
when  th»y  realized  that  these  modest-looking 
men  were  the  heroes  of  the  Philippines,  they 
at  once  volunteered  to  “personally  conduct” 
them  in  groups  throughout  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  If  there  is  one  thing  a  Japanese 
appreciates,  it  is  bravery  and  pluck  joined  with 
gentleness  of  manner.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  curiosity  excited  on  the  Tori  I,  or  Broadway 
of  Tokio,  as  these  groups  of  Nebraska  boys, 
escorted  by  Japanese  students,  passed  along. 

IIOOKF.U  T.  WASHIXIiTOX  OX  LYXCIIIXO. 

President  Booker  T.  Washington  makes  an 
able  contribution  to  the  difficult  problem  of 
lynch  law  in  a  paper  which  he  has  just  given 
out  for  publication.  In  it  he  appeals  to  the 
citizens  of  our  southern  states  to  assist  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  which  will  make 
human  life  safe  and  sacred.  The  south  has 
asked  to  be  left  free  to  work  out  the  negro 
problem,  and  the  request  having  been  virtually 


granted  it  is  now  in  charge  of  a  sacred  trust. 
Mr.  Washington  brings  the  records  to  prove 
that  lynching  is  so  far  from  being,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed,  resorted  to  as  the  penalty  of 
one  crime  only,  only  24  persons  out  of  127  who 
were  lynched  in  the  United  States  last  year 
were  charged  with  any  offence  against  women. 
The  plea  he  makes  is  not  for  the  negro  alone, 
but  for  the  community,  because  “lynching 
injures,  hinders  and  blunts  the  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  young  and  tender  manhood  of 
the  south. 

‘  ‘  There  is  too  much  crime  among  us,  ’  ’  Mr. 
Washington  continues.  “The  figures  for  a 
given  period  show  that  in  the  United  States  80 
per  cent,  of  the  crime  committed  is  by  negroes, 
while  we  constitute  only  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.  This  proportion  holds 
good  not  only  in  the  south,  but  also  in  north¬ 
ern  states  and  cities.  No  race  that  is  so  largely 
ignorant  and  so  recently  out  of 'slavery  could 
perhaps  show  a  better  record ;  but[we  must  face 
these  plain  facts.”  He  doubtless  puts  his 
finger  upon  the  nerve  of  the  difficnlty'in  saying 
that  “a  large  amount  of  the  crime  among  us 
grows  out  of  the  idleness  of  our  young  men  and 
women.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  tried 
to  insist  upon  some  industry  being  taught  our 
young  people  in  connection  with  their  course 
of  literary  training.” 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“Tommy,  what  did  I  .say  I  would  do  to  you 
if  you  touched  the  jam  again?”  “Why,  that’s 
funny,  ma,  that  you  should  forget  too!  /  can’t 
remember.  ’  ’ 

An  ambitious  young  writer  having  asked, 
“What  magazine  will  give  me  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  quickest?”  was  told,  “  A  powder  magazine, 
if  you  contribute  a  fiery  article.  ’  ’ 

An  affectionate  Irishman  once  enlisted  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  regiment  in  order  to  be  near  his 
brother,  who  was  corporal  in  the  Seventy- 
sixth. 

A  Spanish  proverb  describes  the  climate  of 
the  Philippines  as  follows:  Six  months  of 
dust,  six  months  of  mud,  six  months  of  any¬ 
thing. 

ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  (proves  in  installments,  address  H.  C. 
Strack,  21  W’est  53J  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
Evangelist. 
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ETI  OF  ALL  KINDS.NO  MATTER  HOvH 

m  1  9  n  PREPARED  IS  MADE  PERFECTiy 
DELICIOUS  BY  THE  USE  OF 

The  Original  and  genuine  worcester**^*’'^ 

Beware  of  manufacturers  who  attempt  to  sell 

A  WORTHLESS  IMITATION.  SEE  SIGNATURE. 
JOHN  Duncan’S  sons,  AGrT5.,NCW  YORK. 


INSTEAD  OF  THE  FATHERS,  THE  CHILDREN. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Richards. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago,  dnriog  a  session  of 
Presbytery  in  the  West,  a  company  of  ministers 
and  elders  took  a  long  walk  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  town,  to  look  at  certain  improvements 
and  get  some  exercise  before  the  evening 
meeting.  On  the  way  all  smoked  cigars  ex¬ 
cept  two,  who  accepted  the  merry  jests  of  the 
company  in  good  part. 

Two  years  later  great  changes  had  taken 
place  among  the  pastorates — the  older  men 
moving  ont  and  yonng  men  moving  in.  Over 
one- third  of  the  ministers  were  yonng,  and 
soon  one-half  of  them  were.  This  infusion  of 
yonng  blood  right  from  the  seminaries  was 
viewed  with  alarm  by  some.  The  old  conserva¬ 
tive  ways  of  Presbyterianism  were  likely  to 
suffer  severe  shocks  from  inexperienced  hands. 
It  turned  ont  that  not  one  of  the  young  minis¬ 
ters  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  that  they 
were  greater  sticklers  for  Presbyterian  law 
than  their  seniors. 

On  the  cars  retarning  from  Presbytery,  an 
elder  remarked,  with  cigar  in  hand,  that  he 
could  not  find  a  minister  now-a  days  who 
would  sit  in  the  smoker  with  him.  It  was 
very  evident,  however,  that  he  had  a  higher 
regard  for  his  yonng  pastor  than  for  his  former 
one.  The  young  men  of  to-day  have  inherited 
a  cnmulative  manhood ;  and  onr  young  minis¬ 
ters  are  presenting  a  higher  standard  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living  to  theyonth  of  the  church. 

The  Evangelist  lately  remarked  that  “the 
Croshys,  Halls,  Adams,  Kendalls,  Pattersons 
are  gone,  and  those  who  are  going  to  take  their 
places  have  their  fame  yet  to  make,’’  and  “it 
remains  to  he  seen  whether  they  can  rise  to 
the  mastery  of  issues  of  vital  moment  to  the 
church.  ’  ’ 

The  covenant  promise  is  sure  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  children.  God’s  blessing  is  upon  the 
boys. 

Baraboo,  Wis. 

A  ROYAL  PRAYER  MEETING. 

A  council  of  Lutheran  missionaries  was 
lately  held  in  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  royal  family  took  a 
deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  throughout.  Not  only  did  the  members  of 
the  reigning  house  attend  all  the  services  in 
pnhlic,  hut  the  most  notable  missionaries  were 
invited  to  the  palace  and  there  requested  to 
add  to  the  details  of  their  pnhlic  narration. 
Prince  Bernadette  and  his  wife,  the  princess, 
took  especial  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to 
this  loving  work,  and  seemed  scarce  content 
with  the  brief  sojourn  of  the  conference. 
They  not  only  invited  the  missionaries  to 
dine  with  them,  but  before  permitting  their 
guests  to  depart  held  an  informal  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  their  own  apartments,  in  which 
the  prince  took  a  leading  part,  himself  offer¬ 
ing  prayer  for  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 
laborers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Prince 
Bernadette,  who  so  worthily  bears  the  name 
of  that  great  Swiss  marshal  of  France,  from 
whom  he  descended,  some  time  since  renounced 
his  rights  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  the  maiden  of  his  choice, 
Ebba  Mnnck,  of  Fulkila.  He  was  bom  No¬ 
vember  15,  1859,  and  is  therefore  not  forty 
years  of  age.  His  wife  is  a  few  months  older, 
but  less  than  a  year.  They  are  both  deeply 
interested  in  social,  economic  and  religions 
matters,  and  do  much  to  encourage  the  better 
life  of  the  people.  They  have  been  married 
eleven  years.  The  memory  of  that  prayer¬ 
meeting,  in  which  princes  and  evangelists  of 

If  you  Feel  “All  Played  Ont” 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  repairs  broken  nerve  force,  clears  the  brain  and 
strengthens  the  stomach. 


the  cross  joined,  will  long  be  cherished  by  the 
hnmhle  workers  who  were  privileged  to  take 
part  in  it. 

MATTHKW  -47-4.-.. 

Rev.  S.  O.  Hopkins. 

Bitter  the  pain  of  ttetsh 
Which  I  nm  suflferin^  liere  I 
•  Bitterer  still  that  I 

No  lonjter  know  thee  near. 

Dark  is  the  eartli  Iteneatli. 

And  dark  tlie  sky  alx>ve  ! 

But  deeper  darkness  clouds 
My  vision  of  thy  love. 

Hast  tliou  withdrawn  thysidf  ? 

Thy  face  I  cannot  see ! 

Wlty,  Oh,  my  Father,  God, 

Hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 

The  darkness  lini'ers  still 
Life  drags  on  to  its  end ; 

But,  Father,  I  would  still 
My  all  to  thee  commend . 

I  cannot  xtt ;  but  trust 
That  day  shall  follow  night. 

And  1  behold  once  more 
Thy  face  in  happy  light. 

Uh,  man !  thy  night  may  seem 
Both  full  of  pain  and  long ; 

But  morn  shall  come,  and  change 
Thy  suffering  to  song. 


THE  SPIRIlUAL  LIFE 

Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  thy  presence  will  prevail  to  make  ! 

What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take. 

What  parch^  grounds  revive,  as  with  a  shower  I 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 

We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near, 

Stands  forth  a  sunny  outline  brave  and  clear. 

We  kneel  how  weak  !  We  rise,  how  full  of  power  ! 
Why,  wherefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong. 
Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong ; 

That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care ; 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 

Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 

And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  thee  ? 

_  —It.  C.  Trench. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States,  noted  in  his  journal  in  connection  with 
his  custom  of  studying  the  Bible  each  morn¬ 
ing,  “It  seems  to  me  the  most  suitable  manner 
of  beginning  the  day.  ’  ’  Lord  Cairns,  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  Great  Britain,  devoted  the 
first  hour  and  a  half  of  every  day  to  Bible 
study  and  secret  prayer.  We  have  all  heard 
how  Chinese  Gordon,  while  in  the  Soudan, 
had  a  certain  sign  before  his  tent  each  morning 
which  meant  that  he  must  be  left  alone.  A 
friend  recently  saw  his  Bible  in  the  Queen's 
apartments  at  Windsor,  and  told  us  that  the 
pages  of  that  book,  which  was  his  companion 
in  the  morning  watch,  were  so  worn  that  one 
conld  scarcely  read  the  print. — John  R.  Mott. 

All  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  forever. — Gen.  xiii.  15. 

God’s  promises  are  ever  on  the  ascending 
scale.  One  leads  np  to  another,  fuller  and 
more  blessed  than  itself.  In  Mesopotamia  God 
said,  “I  will  show  thee  the  land.’’  At  Bethel, 
“This  is  the  land.’’  Here,  “I  will  give  thee 
all  the  land,  and  children  innumerable  as  the 
grains  of  sand.  ’’  And  we  shall  find  even  these 
eclipsed.  It  is  thns  that  God  allures  ns  to 
saintliness.  Not  giving  anything  till  we  have 
dared  to  act — that  he  may  test  us.  Not  giving 
everything  at  first — that  he  may  not  overwhelm 


ns.  And  always  keeping  in  hand  an  infinite 
reserve  of  blessing.  Oh,  the  unexplored  re¬ 
mainders  of  God!  Who  ever  saw  his  last  star? 
— F.  B.  Meyer. 

The  law  that  governs  moral  values  was 
stated  by  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ:  “He  that 
saveth  his  life,  shall  lose  it;  but  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel’s  the  same 
shall  save  it  unto  life  eternal.’’  A  life  spent 
on  self  and  for  selfish  ends  is  a  life  wasted ; 
but  self-denial,  a  denial  of  self,  is  the  way  to 
secure  eternal  values.  No  one  should  live  for 
himself,  but  each  for  his  fellow  men.  Let  ns 
pray  the  prayer  of  the  six  year- old  girl  who 
said,  ‘  ‘  O  God.  help  me  to  help  somebody  else.  ’  ’ 
We  are  not  here  to  get  ready  for  heaven,  but  to 
do  onr  Heavenly  Father’s  will  HERE. — Rev. 
David  B.  Evens. 

Every  quivering  leaf  on  the  tree,  every  dew- 
tipped  grass-blade,  every  bubble  rippling  along 
the  brook,  every  tinted  pebble  at  our  feet 
whispers  or  trembles  or  glistens  with  its  con¬ 
scious  little  secret  of  oneness  with  the  great 
invisible  Soul.  We  are  surprised  at  the  elo¬ 
quence  that  overflows  from  a  world  that  we 
had  hitherto  thought  dumb.  Even  the  home¬ 
liest  and  most  insignificant  weed  has  its  gospel 
to  unfold,  if  any  man  has  ears  to  hear. 

Knowing  that  such  miracles  are  opening 
every  moment  aroaiid  ns,  always  waiting  for 
the  eye  of  the  reverent  seer— onr  neglect  of 
Nature,  our  indifference  to  her,  seems  stnpid 
and  almost  brntish.  We  are  not  half  educated, 
we  are  defrauding  ourselves  of  our  truest  cul¬ 
tivation,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  the 
wisdom  these  hnmhle  teachers  have  to  unveil, 
who  have  known  no  other  life  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  immediate  Light  of  God.  A 
drop  of  water,  if  it  conld  write  out  its  own 
history,  would  explain  the  universe  to  ns. 
The  tiniest  blossom,  if  it  conld  tell  us  about 
itself,  would  make  all  the  learning  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  philosophers  useless.  Tennyson  has 
condensed  this  thought  into  a  perfect  verse : 
Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies : 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower !  But  If  I  could  understand 
What  you  are.  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

—Lucy  Larcom  in  “  The  Unseen  Friend.  ’’ 

What  a  thought  is  this  for  every  human  soul 
to  cherish !  What  dignity  does  it  add  to  life  I 
What  support  does  it  bring  to  the  trials  of 
life !  What  instigations  does  it  add  to  send  ns 
onward  in  everything  that  constitutes  our 
excellence!  We  live  in  the  divine  thought. 
We  fill  a  place  in  the  great  everlasting  plan  of 
God’s  intelligence.  We  never  sink  below  his 
care— never  drop  ont  of  bis  counsel. 

How  sacred,  how  strong  in  its  repose,  how 
majestic,  how  nearly  divine,  is  a  life  thns 
ordered !  The  simple  thought  of  a  life  which 
is  to  be  the  unfolding,  in  this  manner,  of  a 
divine  plan  is  too  beautifnl,  too  inspiring  t 
suffer  one  indifferent  or  heedless  momen 
Every  turn  of  experience  will  be  a  discove 
of  God,  and  every  change  a  token  of  h 
Fatherly  counsel. — Horace  Bnshuell. 
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One  Thing  and  Another 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mrs.  N.  F.  McCormick,  widow  of  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  has  agreed  to  equip  a  manual 
training  department  at  the  S.  P.  Lees  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  Jackson,  Ky.  She  also  agrees  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  two  teachers  in  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  one  a  manual  training  teacher  and  the 
other  a  domestic  science  teacher,  an  accom¬ 
plished  young  woman,  who  will  instruct  the 
girl  pupils  in  the  art  of  housekeeping.  The 
Louisville  Observer  says :  ‘  ‘  Mrs.  McCormick 
has  for  years  been  a  liberal  benefactress  of 
Souhtern  schools,  her  husband  having  been  a 
Virginia  by  birth.  She  has  previously  given 
much  aid  to  the  S.  P.  Lees  Institute.  ’  ’ 

The  monument  to  mark  the  place  where 
David  Livingstone  gave  up  his  life  has  some 
prospect  of  being  soon  erected.  The  Koyal 
(M'ographical  Society  has  for  some  time  con¬ 
templated  the  erection  of  a  substantial  cairn, 
having  on  it  a  bronze  plate  with  a  suitable 
inscription.  This  plan,  however,  will  give 
way  to  one  advocated  by  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
Mr.  Stanley  has  recently  issued  a  circular  ask¬ 
ing  for  contributions  toward  a  fund  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  monument  to  be 
erected  at  the  place  where  Livingstone  died, 
and  that  amount  will  soon  be  fully  subscribed 
by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  heroic  Liv¬ 
ingstone. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
have  taken  to  open-air  preaching,  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  great  usefulness.  Under  the  care  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  a  mission  for 
colored  people  has  been  established  and  is  doing 
good  work  among  the  thirty  thousand  of  them 
that  have  no  church  connection.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  workers  are  hoping  to  animate 
other  churches  throughout  the  South  to  under¬ 
take  the  same  work. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  kept  her  eightieth 
birthday  a  few  weeks  ago  in  London.  Though 
in  feeble  health.  Miss  Nightingale  is  still  able 
to  pursue  many  of  her  old  interests,  as  nurses, 
hospital  authorities  and  sanitary  reformers  all 
the  world  over,  and  specially  in  India,  can 
bear  witness. 

The  finest  private  law  library  in  the  United 
States  belongs  to  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry.  This 
library  is  well  fitted  up  in  his  house  on  Fifth 
avenue.  The  room  is  divided  into  alcoves, 
marked  by  marble  columns,  each  surmounted 
by  the  bust  of  a  Roman  Emperor.  The  ceiling 
is  of  thin  onyx,  through  which  a  good  light 
is  admitted. 

The  King  of  Greece  delights  in  farm  work. 
He  can  plough,  cut  and  bind  com,  milk  cows, 
and  knows  how  to  run  a  small  one  single 
handed  were  it  necessary.  It  is  in  this  kind 
of  work  that  he  finds  recreation. 

Mrs.  May  P.  .Slosson,  wife  of  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  state  university  at  Laramie,  has 
been  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Wyoming  state 
penitentiary,  at  Laramie. 

The  late  Baroness  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild, 
who  in  her  lifetime  as  well  as  after  her  death, 
was  most  generous  to  the  poor,  has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  great  museums  in  her  last  will.  To 
the  Louvre  is  bequeathed  the  finest  canvas  in 
her  mansion  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore — 


You  Can 
Blame  the 
Girl 

V'tien  eho  breaks  a 
disli ;  but  is  she  to 
blame  if  your  Silver¬ 
ware  is  not  properly 
cleaned  ?  Tne  only 
proper  material  for 
cleaning  Silver  is 


Give  her  that  and  she  will  save  your  Silver  and 
her  time.  If  she  is  using  any  other  silver  pol¬ 
ish,  the  sooner  she  “drops  it”  the  better  fur 
your  Silverware. 

At  Grocers,  or  postpaid  for  15  cts.  In  stamps. 
The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 
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GAIL  BORDEn! 
EAGLE  BRAND 


CONDENSED  MILKJ 


AS  AN  'S^NDFOR  BAB/£S  A  BOOR  FOR  MOTff£RS. 

INFANT  FOOP.  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co..  New  York 


namely,  Greuze’s  "La  Laitiere, ’’  a  painting 
estimated  at  600,000fr.,  and  a  most  worthy 
peudaut  to  the  artist’s  "La  Cruche  Cassee. ’’ 
The  Louvre  also  receives  a  splendid  collection 
of  twelve  of  the  earlier  Italian  masters  (Bot¬ 
ticelli  and  others),  and  twenty  aquarelles  of 
Jacquemart.  The  Carnavalet  Museum  inherits 
a  beautiful  Nattier,  the  portrait  of  Mile. 
Geoffrin,  and  Bailly’s  portrait  of  Lucile  Des¬ 
moulins,  wife  of  Camille  Desmoulins.  To  the 
Olnny  the  testatrix  has  given  her  entire  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  caskets  in  leather  and  morocco, 
and  all  the  objects  of  art  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  which  ornamented  the 
Abbaye  de  Vanx.  Her  rare  collection  of 
ancient  bijoux  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  goes  to  the  Arts  Decorat  ifs. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  erection  in  Fairmount  Park  of  a  f  10, 000 
monument  to  Richard  Allen,  founder  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  author  of  "In 
His  Steps,’’  proposes  to  raise  |1,000,0(W  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Christian 
daily  newspaper. 


PIIILANTHROrV  AND  REFORM. 

Christ’s  Mission  has  paid  $1,600  on  its  build¬ 
ing  debt  the  past  year,  reducing  its  mortgage 
to  $3, 300,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  year 
have  been  met.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  send  the  Rev.  H.  Lambert  as  a  mis 
sionary  to  Puerto  Rico.  Father  Lambert  was 
formerly  a  Redemptorist  priest.  Contributions 
toward  the  work  of  the  mission  may  be  sent  to 
the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Campbell,  36  West 
Ninety-first  street,  or  to  the  secretary,  James 
A.  O’Connor,  142  West  Twenty-first  street. 
The  notice  of  the  meetings  is  in  the  directory, 
page  2. 

The  capacity  of  the  Craig  Colony  has  been 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  258  additional 
patients  can  be  accommodated  there.  In  order 
that  these  patients  may  be  received  propor¬ 
tionately  from  the  various  counties  of  the 
state,  it  is  essential  that  this  board  obtain  the 
necessary  census  of  the  dependent  epileptic 
population  of  the  various  counties.  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Hebberd  has  prepared  blanks  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  to  be  filled  in  with  in¬ 
formation  concerning  dependent  epileptics,  and 
is  having  them  sent  to  the  various  county 
superintendents  throughout  the  state. 

A  day  nursery  for  Syrian  children  has  been 
opened  at  92  Washington  street.  This  nursery 
is  in  charge  of  the  Syrian  Women’s  Union,  of 
which  the  following  are  officers:  President, 
Mrs.  Nalla  Moghabghab;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
R.  Macksoud;  secretary,  Miss  Maneerah 
Moshy ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jamlie  Zaimeh. 

The  city  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  spends  be¬ 
tween  ten  thousand  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  charitable  purposes,  the 
latter  figure  includes  work  not  strictly  charita¬ 
ble,  such  as  kindergartens.  A  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society  is  being  formed  in  that  city. 

A  playground  for  children  was  opened  this 
summer  on  the  south  side  of  Ninety-ninth 
street,  between  Amsterdam  and  Columbus 
avenues.  On  this  playground  there  are  sand 
piles  and  swings  for  the  babies  and  little  chil¬ 
dren,  swings,  seesaws  and  gymnastic  apparatus 
for  the  older  boys.  Two  competent  guardians 
supervise  the  playground  and  take  care  to 
ward  off  accidents  due  to  heedlessness  or  ex¬ 
cessive  action.  A  competent  instructor  gives 
daily  lessons  in  gymnastics.  Mothers  leave 
their  children  with  the  matron  assured  that 
they  will  be  taken  care  of.  Last  summer 
twelve  hundred  children  made  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  visits  to  the  playground  on  Ninety-fourth 
street,  maintained  by  the  committee,  of  which 
Mrs.  Clarence  Bums  is  chairman,  Mn.LGeorge 
Eugene  Poole,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Susan  H. 


Olmstead  secretary.  The  work  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  in 
which  are  comprised  all  the  churches  in  the 
Twenty- first  Assembly  Dstrict. — Charities  for 
June,  1899. 

Thirty- five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  have 
been  distributed  among  seven  hundred  blind 
men  and  women  of  this  city  at  the  ofiSces  of 
the  Department  of  Charities.  By  provision  of 
the  charter,  the  sum  of  seventy- five  thousand 
dollars  is  appropriated  to  the  destitute  blind 
of  the  city  each  year.  Those  that  received 
money  had  been  residents  of  New  York  County 
for  more  than  a  year.  Their  cases  had  been 
investigated  by  the  Charities  Department. 
The  money  was  paid  in  gold,  so  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  conld  tell  its  valne  more  readily  by 
feeling  it.  The  $30,000  which  remains  of  this 
year’s  appropriation  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  blind  poor  of  the  city  who  live  in  other 
connties  than  New  York. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  League  is  to  establish  a  gymnasium 
and  play-gronnd  for  school-children  at  the 
William  H.  Seward  Park  in  Hester  street. 
The  gymnasinm  will  be  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  Hudson  Bank  gymnasinm,  only  larger. 
The  League  has  promised  to  aid  the  residents 
of  East  Thirty-fourth  street  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  a  small  park  in  that  neighborhood. 
Over  five  thousand  persons  have  signed  the 
petition  asking  the  city  anthorities  to  nse  some 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  to  lay  oat  a  park  in  East  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  The  committee  also  have 
decided  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  city 
anthorities  and  to  the  public  in  general  with  a 
view  of  getting  the  anthorities  to  employ 
physical  instructors  for  the  various  gymna¬ 
siums  that  have  been  established  and  are  now 
under  way. 

It  is  a  striking  witness  to  the  spirit  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago  (where  no  direct  religions 
teaching  is  given, )  that  the  Italians  of  the 
neighborhood  have  given  it  the  name  La  Cos  a 
di  Dio  (God’s  house). 

OF  INTEREST  TO  AVOMEN. 

Feminine  enterprise  in  Australia  is  tnming 
its  attention  with  great  success  to  the  dental 
chair.  Miss  Berry,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Graham 
Berry,  formerly  Liberal  Premier  of  Victoria, 
and  Miss  Godfrey,  a  daughter  of  a  member  of 
the  Victorian  Upper  House,  have  both  passed 
with  credit  the  examination  prescribed  by  the 
Dental  Board  of  that  colony.  They  have  been 
duly  registered,  and  have  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  medical  quarter  of  Melhonme. 

The  High  Court  at  Allabad,  India,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  enroll  the  name  of  Miss  Sobraji,  a 
distinguished  English  law  graduate,  upon  the 
list  of  lawyers  entitled  to  practice,  because  of 
her  sex.  St.  Clair  McEelway  in  his  address 
to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  women’s  law 
class  of  New  York  University,  said  that  women 
have  more  need  of  law  than  the  law  has  need 
of  women.  "Medicine  finds  the  participation 
of  women  pecessary  and  benign,  ’  ’  and  he 
thonght  that  they  wonld  also  do  well  in  den¬ 
tistry.  Bat  the  law,  he  considered  not  a  snita- 
ble  profession  for  women. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the  conntrv 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supiKised  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  falling  to 
cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  Incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease.  and.  therefore,  required  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to 
a  teaspoonfnl.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mneons 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  tes 
timonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CQ„  Toledo.  0. 
^^Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 

Fftmily  PUto  Hie  the  boat. 
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Ehiiox.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
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the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Plxase  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OoNTRiBunoNB  wiU  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
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THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BtUered  a$  teeond-clau  matter  in  the  New  York  Pott-offiee. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at  ^ 

Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Education, 
Publication  and  8.  8. 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 


established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 


organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (TOO  supports  a  missionair 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
8ena  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
alitlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

186  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whoeeparents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnnet^table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesuj^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis- 
seminaUng  Christian  literature  In  163  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Misslonariee,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  Ffbm  $800  to  $600  supports  a  oolporter  for  a  yev. 
BoRdt  to  Louis  7^,  Asst.  Treas.,  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  in  New  York; 

Sots  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  Sailftre'  Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3E8,  Treas,;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  third  Conference  of  the  International  Union  of 
Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  connection 
with  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  (Jhurches  will 
be  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Convent.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  October  8  and  4,  Delegates,  associate  dele¬ 
gates,  and  missionaries  from  foreign  countries  and 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  take  part.  The 
addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  on  practical  subjects 
connected  with  Foreign  Missions  will  be  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest.  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Conference  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend.  Those  de¬ 
siring  information  in  regard  to  hotel  and  boarding¬ 
houses  should  write  at  once  to  Mrs.  Wallace  Redcliffe, 
12<X)  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  same  railroad 
rates  are  available  as  for  delegates  to  the  Conference  or 
Alliance.  Miss  K.  L.  Mathf-ws,  Secretary, 

London,  England. 


FALSE  PRETENSES. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  sorts  of  false  pretenses 
appear  to  succeed  in  this  country  of  ours.  The  quick¬ 
witted,  light-fingered  gentry  appreciate  that  they  can  be 
more  successful  in  the  role  of  resiiectability,  and  assume 
the  garb,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Another  class  solicits  assistance  or  money  for 
this  or  that  which  has  no  existance,  or  without  author¬ 
ity.  Still  another  form,  more  respectable,  but  quite  as 
successful  in  filching  from  the  pocket  of  the  consuming 
public,  is  the  practice,  altogether  too  common,  of  the 
selling  of  inferior  or  worthless  articles  or  mixtures  un¬ 
der  brands  or  labels  which  are  misleading,  or  which  are 
imitations  of  the  genuine.  This  abuse  oi  brands,  for  it 
is  nothing  less,  seems  to  pertain  particularly  to  paints, 
as  there  are  hundreds  of  mixtures  of  barytes  (which  is 
worthless),  whiting  and  zinc  offered  and  sold  under  the 
brand  of  the  principal  pigment — White  Lead,  Puie 
White  Lead,  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  etc.,  etc.  In 
fact,  this  practice  is  so  common  among  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  lias  been  in  vogue  for  so  long  that  many  of 
them,  undoubtedly  honest,  iiossibly  believe  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  theirs  of  any  sort  is  better  than  the  genuine  arti¬ 
cle— White  Lead.  If  so,  the  query  arises,  why  should 
they  not  brand  their  mixtures  correctly  ?  Probably  for 
the  reason  advanced  by  one  of  these  who  recently  ob¬ 
jected  to  legislation  intended  to  correct  this  misuse  of 
brands  on  the  ground  that  it  was  against  the  interest  of 
consumers,  they  being  prejudiced  in  favor  of  White 
Lead,  which  he  very  naturally  considered  an  Inferior 
paint.  At  sea,  sailing  under  false  colors  is  piracy.  Why 
should  not  the  same  practice  in  the  commercial  world 
upon  land  be  equally  unlawful  ?  Why  should  the  alxive 
described  mixtures  be  allowed  to  masquerade  under 
what  are  imitations  of  the  genuine  brands  of  White 
Lead  and  which  are  intended  to  deceive  the  non-expert 
buyers— the  consumers?  If  these  cannot  be  protected 
by  the  honesty  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  correctly 
branding  their  products,  they  should  be  by  a  general  law 
making  it  imperative  that  all  articles  of  merchandise 
shall  be  correctly  represented  and  so  labeled  or  branded. 
Until  this  is  done  the  consumers’  only  protection  seems 
to  lie  in  making  sure  that  he  buys  only  those  brands 
known  to  be  genuine. 

S.  A.  JOHN. 

Chicago,  September  H,  1899. 


rRESBTTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  in  Williamstown,  on 
Monday,  September  2.5th,  at  7.80  P.M. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  meet  in  Lock 
Haven,  September  25th,  at  2.30  P.M. 

J.  D.  ClooK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  26th,  at  7.30  P.M.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  in  Green  Spring  on 
Monday,  September  25th.  at  7  P.M. 

CI..EMENT  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  25th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Prcsb>tery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at  East  Pembroke.  N.  Y.,on  Monday,  September  25th, 
at  1.30  P.M.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  (ilerk. 

Synml  of  Wisconsin  will  convene  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  October 
10th,  at  3  P.M. 

Mr.  John  A.  Watson,  of  Ashland,  is  Chairman  of  (Com¬ 
mittee  on  Entertainment.  Excellent  speakers  for  both 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

C.  L.  Richards,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saute  Fe  will  meet  at  Embndo,  N.  Mex., 
Monday,  Oct.  2,  1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbj-tery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  its  stated  fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Ainslie  Street  Church  (corner  of  Ainslie  and 
Ewen  Streets),  on  Monday.  October  2,  1899,  at  2  P.M. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Portland  willhold  its  fall  meeting  with 
Calvary  Church,  Portland,  on  Monday,  October  9th,  at 
7.30  P.M.  Rev.  H.  Marcotte,  retiring  Moderator,  will 
preach  the  opening  sermon.  Permanent  Committees 
will  report  in  writing.  Unpaid  apportionments  should 
be  banded  to  the  treasurer,  at  or  before  this  meeting. 

W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 


Presbytery  of  Hastin) 
Tuesday,  September  26,  II 


es  will  meet  at  Giltner,  Neb., 
m  at  7.30  P.M. 

W.  M.  Porter,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Honeoye  Falls, 
onMonaay,  September  25th,  at  7.30  P.M.  „  , 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  Car- 
bondale,  September  26th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

B.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Appleton 
City,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  September  26, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  at 
Fair  Haven,  September  26,  I^,  at2  P.M, 

Clarence  H,  Beehe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  at  PluckemiB, 
N.  J„  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3.  1899,  at  11  A  M.  Carriages  will 
leave  the  station  at  Somerville  at  10.15  A.M. 

Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Hiteh- 
cock,  S.  Dak.,  October  10, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  South  Church,  Evanston,  on  Monday, 
October  2,  at  10.30  A.M. 

James  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  New  Y’ork  will  meet  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  on 
Monday,  October  2,  1899,  at  10  A.M. 

(iEO.  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyte^  of  Otsego  will  meet  for  its  next  regular 
meeting  at  Hamden.  September  26.  Chairman  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees  are  requested  to  report  at  that  meeting. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  in  the  Second  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Monday,  October  9,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  New  Mexico  meets  at  Albuquerque  Friday, 
October  6. 1899,  at  7.30  P.M.  It  will  be  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  C.  Beattie,  or  by  a  minister 
of  his  choice.  I.  T.  Whittemore,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  in  First  Church,  Springfield, 
on  October  10.  at  7.30  P.M.  All  delegates  to  synod  and 
other  meetings  in  Springfield  pay  full  fare  going,  get 
certificate  from  ticket  agent,  one-third  fare  return. 

Edward  T.  Swiggett,  Permanent  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Illinois  and  Associated  Women’s  Missionary 
Societies  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  .Joliet,  Ill.,  beginning  on  Tuesday, 
October  17,  1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

D.  S.  .lOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Missouri  will  meet  in  the  First  Presby^ian 
Church,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1899,  at 
7.30  P.M,  .loHN  H,  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


MA  RRIED. 

Houser— Litch.  At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Thursday  evening,  September  ith.  Miss 
Ellen  W’ebb  Houser  was  united  in  marriage  to  Robert 
'Lincoln  Litch,  instructor  at  the  Harry  Hillman  Aca¬ 
demy  in  Wilkesbarre.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Litch,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bethlehem,  father  of  the 
groom,  officiate. 


DIED. 

Smith.— Entered  into  rest  at  her  home  in  Meridian, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday  Morning,  August  29,  1899,  Mary  Fran¬ 
cis  Terry,  wife  of  Deacon  Paul  H.  Smith,  aged  78  years. 

Fifty-two  years  ago  last  May  she  was  received  into  the 
membership  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  village 
from  the  Church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Three  months  later 
site  was  married,  and  has  lived  in  the  home  near  the 
church  ever  since. 

As  a  wife  and  mother  she  was  unselfish  and  devoted  ; 
as  a  Christian  self-sacrificing  and  true;  as  a  neighbor 
thoughtful  and  kind.  She  loved  her  church,  and  to  its 
welfare  her  life  was  consecrated. 

Until  the  past  year  she  had  been  a  constant  attendant 
atall  the  services,  and  a  faithful  helper  in  all  the  work. 
For  nearly  40  years  she  has  cared  for  the  communion 
service  and  provided  the  emblems. 

To  her  pastors  she  had  ever  been  an  encouragement. 
Their  personal  needs  as  well  as  professional  duties  were 
near  to  her  heart.  By  her  sympathy  and  appreciation 
and  prayers,  she  helpeil  in  many  a  time  of  neM.  In  the 
homes  of  sickness  she  was  an  angel  of  mercy.  To  the 
sorrowing  and  afflicted  ones  she  was  a  messenger  of 
comfort. 

For  many  years  it  was  her  Joy  'o  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Master  and  do  His  will  Now,  after  a  few  months 
of  patient  suffering  with  Him  she  rests  from  her  labors, 
and  her  works  do  follow  her.  L. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  (Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


WANTED.— A  man  or  woman  to  travel  and  appoint 
agents.  Salary,  $73  per  month  and  expenses. 
Rapid  promotion.  We  also  want  local  workers,  to  whom 
we  guarantee  $3.00  perday.  Position  permanent.  If  you 
are  out  of  employment  or  employed  at  unsatisfactory 
wages,  write  ns.  The  World  Co.,  3941  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“The  Love  of  Christ  Constraineth  Us” 


Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated  fall  meeting 
in  the  Church  of  Wash  ington,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  October 
3,  1899,  at  10.30  A.M,  E.  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Aber" 
deen,  S.  Dak  ,  on  Thursday,  October  12  1899,  at  8  P.M. 

The  Women’s  Synodical  'Missionary  Society  meets  at 
the  same  place  (October  13.  1899,  at  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Order  of  St.  Christophbr 

ORGANIZED  for  institutional  work,  will  receive  on 
October  1, 189>t,  ten  consecrated  young  men  for  the 
three  and  one-half  years’  training  and  service,  requir^ 
by  the  Rules  of  the  Brotherhood. 

For  full  particulars  address  the  Brother  Director,  135 
East  16th  Street,  New  York, 


Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Blue  Earth  City, 
Minn.,  Thursday,  October  12th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Maurice  D,  Edwards,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in  the 
Roseland  Church,  on  Wednesday,  (October  4,  1899,  at  10 
A.M.  Sessional  Records  will  be  called  for. 

Julius  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  its  regular  stated 
nieeting  with  the  Church  in  Hackensack,  bn  Tuesday, 
t^ber  8, 1899,  at  10  A.  M. 

Gborge  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 


CASH  OR  NEW  HAIR  MATTRESSES 

'^YouR  OLD  FEATHER  BED 

Write  for  Particulars.  Established  20  years.  Bank  Reference 
Canada  Export  Co.,  68  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAHB,  so  Carmine  Bt.,  New  Yerfe. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


THE  HYHNOLIA. 


In  former  numbers  we  have  devoted  consid¬ 


erable  thought  and  space  to  the  requirements 
of  a  small  pipe  organ,  for  the  benefit  of  country 
churches  or  small  parishes  where  the  outlay  of 
even  $1,000  means  a  great  deal,  and  the  best 
possible  results  are  desired  in  the  musical  line 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  An  instrument 
that  has  recently  come  from  England  called 
the  Hymnolia  seems  remarkably  to  meet  the 
need.  The  Hymnolia  is  in  reality  a  pipe  organ 
and  has  been  in  existence  in  England  for  six 
years  where  it  is  known  as  the  Positive  organ. 
It  occupies  no  more  floor  space  than  the  Har¬ 
monium  and  has  only  the  two  pedals,  the 
latter  being  an  important  consideration  to 
those  who  are  not  expert  organists.  Its  supe¬ 
riority  over  that  very  inefficent  instrument, 
the  Harmonium,  or  any  other  substitute  for 
the  pipe,  organ,  is  seen  at  once.  Having  as 
many  pipes  as  a  regular  church  organ  though 
they  are  small,  the  tone  has  the  sustained 
sweet,  full,  traveling  effect  of  the  tone  of  a 


real  organ.  The  effect  of  two  banks  of  keys 
and  pedals  is  given  by  a  small  mechanical 
device  that  reinforces  the  melody.  The  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Hymnolia  are ; 


1. 

а. 

3. 

4. 

б. 
6. 


Open  Diapason. 
OMeckt  Treble 
Gedeckt  Bass 

Saliciooal . . 

Dulcet  Treble  I 
Dulcet  Bass  | 


.8  feet 
.8  feet 
.8  feet 
.8  feet 


MELODY  SECTION 

7.  Melodophone  (acting  on  No.  1) . 8  feet 

Sounds  only  tbe  upper  note  of  chords,  and 
when  used  in  combination  with  Harmony 
Section  Stops  gives  the  exact  effect  of  a 
solo  played  on  a  second  keyboard  of  a  large 
organ. 


PEDAL.  BASS  SECTION. 

8.  Borerdon  Bass . 16  feet 

Sounds  only  the  lower  note  of  chords,  and 
when  used  in  combination  with  Harmony 
Section  Stops  gives  the  exact  effect  of  an 
independent  bass  part  played  by  the  feet 
on  a  large  organ. 


ACCESSOKIES. 

9.  Transposer. 

(TransiKises  downward  to  the  extent  of  a 
minor  third,  or  lytward  one  semitone.) 

10.  Full  Organ  I  (Knee  combination  move- 

11.  Piano  Organ  (  ments.) 

12.  Dial  Wind  Indicator. 

13.  Blow-pedals  (operated  by  the  player.) 

(Also  furnished  with  a  hand-lever  so  that 
wind  can  be  supplied  by  an  assistant ;  or  it 
may  be  attached  to  any  description  of 
water  or  electric  motor  of  small  size  and 
power. 

14.  Hymnolia  Organ  bench. 


By  the  trausposer  all  the  keys  may  be  moved 
several  tones  lower.  In  meetings  where  there 
are  only  untrained  singers,  the  lower  key  is  a 
great  advantage.  In  England  the  instrument 
has  proved  very  successful  and  popular  in 


SANKEY  MODEL,  STYLE  431. 

Known  abroad  as  the  Empress  Model. 

More  than  two  hundred  thousand  organs  were 
made  in  our  factory  before  this  instrument  was  per- 
pcted.  J^t  is  the  result  of  great  experience  in  muk- 

5'he  missionary’s  tent  in^ho  jungles  and  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  humble  cottage  and  the  king's 
palace  contain  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ.  The  eel* 
taught  amateur  and  Franz  Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  Theo. 
Thomas,  Georee  W.  Chadwick,  Emil  Paiir  and 
scores  of  CTeat  musicians  have  written  words  of 
highes^raise  for  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs. 

The  oankey  Model  (so  called  bMsuse  it  was  de¬ 
signed  for  and  is  used  by  Ira  D.  Sankey)  is  suitable 
for  churches,  lodges,  schools  and  homes.  Cash  with 
orderprice,  $180.00.  Other  organs  $27.00  to  $2,400.00. 

We  have  accumulated  organ  information  for  45 
years.  Write  ns  abont  organs  if  you  are  interested 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICA60 


THE  CLAVIER  COflPANY 
PIANO  SCHOOL 


The  attention  of  players  who  wish  to  im  - 
prove  the  artistic  effectiveness  of  their  exe¬ 
cution,  and  of  students  of  the  Piano  who 
are  anxious  to  build  upon  a  sound  technical 
foundation,  is  called  to  the  SUPERIOR 

advantages  here  offered. 


Send  for  new  interesting  circular.  THE  FALI.  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8. 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  THE  VIRGIL  PRACTICE  CLAVIER  COMPANY 


Director 


26  West  ISth  Street,  New  York 


mission  and  colonial  churches,  country  parishes, 
and  chapels,  Sunday-schools,  and  even  in  large 
cathedrals  to  aid  the  choir  where  tbe  large 
organ  is  remote  and  harder  to  follow. 

There  are  but  four  octaves  on  the  Hymnolia. 
It  is  designed  chiefly  as  an  accompaniment  to 
hymn  singing,  but  much  of  the  good  organ 
music  can  be  performed  upon  it  with  surpris¬ 
ingly  rich  effect.  One  who  hears  the  Hymnolia 
played  can  with  difficulty  distingnish  it  from 
a  pipe  organ. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hymnolia  are  its  mod¬ 
erate  price,  the  fact  that  it  is  movable,  occu¬ 
pies  a  small  space  and  can  be  played  by  an 
inexpert  performer.  Where  these  requirements 
are  needed,  in  missions,  small  churches,  Sun¬ 
day-schools  and  chapels  it  seems  to  be  a  great 
boon. 


NLW  MI  SIC  RECEIVED. 

Novello  Eweb  &  Company:  Short  Anthems.  10 

cents  each. - Bread  of  the  World. - Behold  God  is  My 

Salvation. - Angel  Voices  Ever  Singing. - Out  of  the 

Deep. - Look  Upon  tbe  Rainbow.  — The  lAird  is  King. 

- The  SsOrlflce  of  God.  6  cents. - Mercy  and  Truth 

Are  Met  Together.  By  Fhedekick  Ilipee  ;  O  Worship 

the  Lord  in  the  Beauty  ot  Holiness.  The  Same. - My 

Song  Shall  Be  of  Mercy  and  Judgment.  The  Same. - 

I.Rjrd  I  Cali  UiMJn  Thee.  6  cents.  The  Same. - 1  Ixiok 

for  the  Lotd:  My  Soul  Doth  Wait  for  Him.  The  Same. 

10  cents. - Prai.se,  O  Praise  Our  God;  Luard  Selby.  12 

cents. - While  the  F.arth  Remaineth  ;  Alfred  R.  Gascl. 

15  cents. - The  Woods  and  Every  Sweet  Smelling  Tree ; 

.John  E.  West.  6  cents. 


The  Camera  Club. 

Lucile  Wand. 

Entries  for  the  September  competition  close 
on  the  22d.  We  hope  there  are  a  number  of 
good  pictures  on  the  way  that  will  reach  ns  in 
time  to  be  included.  » 

Owing  to  the  disaster  of  last  month  we  shall 
show  the  first  prize  picture  this  month,  a 
duplicate  of  which  has  been  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  Stratton. 

It  is  probable  that  what  we  have  seen  this 
summer  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  pictures 
to  a  large  extent  and  they  should  certainly 
afford  ample  variety. 

The  prizes  as  stated  two  weeks  ago,  will  be 
in  hooks,  to  be  selected  by  the  winners.  Two 
dollars  and  a  half  for  first  prize  and  one  dollar 
for  second. 

Miss  Snsan  A.  Rice. — In  regard  to  the  in¬ 
tensification  of  negatives  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  do  to  intensify  a  negative  with  trenol 
which  had  previously  been  developed  in 
hydrochinon,  but  in  case  the  negative  has  been 
brought  out  with  trenol  then  it  could  be  used 
satisfactorily  to  intensify. 

Lead  as  an  ingredient  of  a  combined  toning 
eolation  is  not  injurious  to  the  print  if  used 
with  gold  also,  as  in  the  following  formula: 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  and  one-half  ounces ; 
nitrate  of  lead,  thirty  grains;  chloride  gold, 
three  grains ;  water,  twelve  ounces.  Dissolve 
in  water  in  order  named  and  let  stand  for 
twelve  hours  before  using.  A  toning  bath 
without  gold  will  not  give  results  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  when  gold  is  also  used. 


The  women  shoeblacks  of  Paris  wear  a  pecu¬ 
liar  hat  neat  garb,  resembling  that  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  A  great  many  of  them  polish 
boots  and  shoes  with  gloved  hands,  and  all 
do  a  thriving  bnsiness. 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

For  Gospel  Meetinxs,  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Music  Edition,  $25  per  100.  Sample,  20  cents,  by  mall 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.  "dz:::’ 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

This  story  is  a  fine  “  make-weight”  against 
some  others  that  are  being  told  in  onr  news¬ 
paper  colnmns :  Twenty-seven  years  ago  Booker 
T.  Washington  left  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a 
penniless  colored  boy  and  walked  to  Hampton 
to  try  to  get  an  education.  Two  weeks  ago, 
(September  7),  he  returned  to  Charleston  as 
the  guest  of  the  city,  wm  received  by  the 
mayor  and  officials  and  was  greeted  at  the 
opera  house  by  two  thonsand  enthnsiastic 
admirers. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  evening  classes 
of  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  318  West  Fifty-seventh 
street,  will  be  held  at  8  P.M.,  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  2.  Mr.  J.  Armour  Galloway  will  sing, 
and  Dr.  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  will  make  the  address  of 
the  evening.  A  forty-page  illnstrated  prospec¬ 
tus  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  addressing  the 
Secretary  at  the  above  address. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  for  Women, 
169  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  opens 
the  twentieth  year  of  its  existence  on  Monday, 
October  2.  The  instruction  given  is  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  from  the  fonndation.  Not  a 
design  is  allowed  made  in  the  school  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  by  machinery,  either  by 
printing  or  weaving.  A  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  given,  and  prizes  offered  by 
prominent  merchants  and  mannfactnrers.  A 
coarse  of  free  lectures  on  practical  design  will 
be  given  daring  the  winter,  and  visits  will  be 
made  to  prominent  factories  that  the  pupils 
may  see  the  actual  working  of  machinery  and 
perhaps,  their  own  designs  brought  out  in  the 
cloth.  Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


SONGS 

- BY - 

American  Composers  • 


Our  Special  Catalogue 

“VOCAL  nUSIC” 

mailed  to  any  addreaa  free. 

More  than  thirty  American  composers  are  repre 
sented  in  this  attractive  catalogue  by  portrait,  page  of 
music,  and  list  of  selected  published  songs. 

Teachers  and  vocalists  will  be  interested  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  lists  of  recent  publications,  a  list  of  selected  songs 
by  nearly  sixty  well-known  American  composers,  and 
catalogue  of  vocal  methods,  studies  and  exercises,  the 
prices  of  which,  in  many  instances,  have  been  greatly 
reduced. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD 

A  monthly  publication  edited  by  Philip  Halb.  The 
musical  news  of  the  world— reviews,  criticisms  and 
articles  by  eminent  musical  writers.  Ift-PAOB  Sup¬ 
plement  OF  New  Music  by  celebrated  composers 
with  each  number.  Beginning  October  1st.  Snb- 
pcription  price  will  be  $3.00  a  year.  Single  Copies,  26c. 
Send  for  premium  lists.  Agents  wantM. 


MUSIC  REVIEW 

Published  monthly.  Subscription  25c.  a  Year.  Two  or 
more  pieces  of  copyright  music  reproduced  in  each 
number.  Biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  com¬ 
posers,  with  reproductions  of  their  compositions,  musi¬ 
cal  news  and  notes,  list  and  review  notices  of  new 
music.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  sample  copy. 

We  solicit  Orders  for  all  Musical  Publications 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 


nUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY  . 
OHAS.  H.  DITSON  *  COMPANY  . 
J.  E,  DITSON  A  COMPANY  . 
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Direct  Importers 

Oriental  Rugs 

Rich  Designs  and  Colorings 
for  Drawing  Rooms,  Reception  Rooms, 
Dining  Rooms,  Halls,  etc. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Carpets 

New  and  exquisite  patterns  and  colorings 
by  our  own  artists 

^Bto<x2)cvay  1 9*^ 


NEW  YORK. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

l>IS.4ri*KOVES  OF  THE  PRE'HVTKKIAL  FL»N. 
To  THE  Editor  or  the  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir  :  S.  S.  H.  in  his  communication  in 
The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  17th  is  entirely  wrong. 
He  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Church  by  depriving  a  congregation  of  the 
right  of  a  choice  of  pastor.  He  will  never 
get  our  grand  old  Church  to  consent  to  such 
an  outrage  on  the  individual.  Our  Church,  like 
our  county,  is  free  now  and  forever.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  trouble  of  raamt  churches 
and  unemployed  ministers  is  the  result  of  a 
great  many  men  having  mistaken  their  calling. 
I  am  sure  there  is  many  a  saintly  man  who 
would  have  doue  far  more  effective  work  — 
even  missionary  work — in  some  secular  employ¬ 
ment  than  in  the  ministry.  We  cannot  all  be 
Pauls.  And  even  Mr.  William  Reynolds  of 
Peoria  did  far  more  good  work  as  a  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  than  he  ever  could  have 
done  if  he  had  chosen  the  ministry  for  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

Believing  in  a  divine  Providence  I  am  sure 
if  a  man  is  fitted  for  a  certain  field,  God  will 
make  his  way  clear  to  occupy  that  field.  The 
command  of  the  Master  was,  “Go  ye  into 
all  the  world.”  Not  the  part  of  the  world 
that  suits  you  best. 

And  if  a  man  in  Maine  has  a  God  i<ent  cuU 
from  Texas  let  him  not  dare  for  lack  of  crea¬ 
ture  comforts,  disobey  that  call.  If  all  is  not 
right,  let  him  rest  assured  he  was  mistaken  in 
the  call  being  from  God. 

A  soldier  in  the  army  does  not  ask  why  he 
should  be  sent  here  or  there.  His  orders  are 
to  obey.  ‘  ‘  A  Presbyterian.  ’  ’ 


HKL.I’  THESE  LF .nitEKMEX. 

Dear  Editor  :  I  beg  for  space  in  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  that  I  may  lay  before  its  readers 
something  concerning  our  work  among  the 
lumber  men  in  northern  Minnesota.  In  other 
articles  I  mentioned  how  God  wonderfully  led 
me  to  this  work,  and  as  the  years  roll  on  I 
can  see  there  are  greater  things  yet  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  This  last  spring  onr  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee  persuaded  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  Bemidji,  believing 
because  of  my  past  experience  among  the 
lumbermen  I  was  the  man  for  the  place.  I 
very  reluctantly  took  charge  of  the  field. 
Bemidji,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  in  the  northern  part 
of  our  state  (Minnesota),  is  the  county  seat 
of  Beltrami  County,  and  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  pine  forest. 

When  I  arrived,  I  found  a  church  partly  fin¬ 
ished  which  had  been  built  before  the  railroad 
was  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  building 
was  neither  lathed,  plastered  nor  painted,  nor 
had  it  any  seats  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
benches.  I  was  here  but  a  short  time  when  I 
was  convinced  that  God  was  going  to  greatly 
bless  the  work.  Our  little  building  was  fast 
becoming  too  small  for  the  people,  and  as  an¬ 
other  cold  winter  was  coming  we  had  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  hold  services  in  the  church  in  its  unfinished 
condition.  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  has  been 
raised  b7  the  people  in  our  little  village  and 


men  in  the  camps;  some  I  raised  by  selling 
books  and  putting  the  profits  into  the  church. 
But  now  we  are  at  a  standstill  for  the  need  of 
one  hundred  dollars  more.  We  need  more,  but 
this  will  save  our  little  church.  Dear  reader, 
just  think  of  this  field  from  Grand  Rapids, 
running  west  to  Crookston,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  from  Brainerd 
on  the  south,  running  north  to  the  Canadian 
line  two  hundred  miles. 

Bemidji  has  the  only  Presbyterian  organiza¬ 
tion  in  all  that  country  and  our  little  church 
is  the  only  Protestant  one  yet  built  in  this 
place.  Once  this  work  is  finished  I  can  push 
the  work  through  the  country,  for  all  around 
us  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  lumber 
camps.  Thousands  of  people  are  moving  into 
this  new  country.  The  Gospel  must  be  carried 
to  them  and  as  Bemidji  is  the  centre  of  this 
great  field,  it  is  very  essential  that  our  little 
church  should  be  finished. 

Dear  readers,  come  to  our  assistance ;  every 
little  will  help ;  if  yon  are  not  able  to  help 
yourself,  perhaps  yon  can  get  others  that 
will.  Pray  for  ns.  Pray  that  God  may  bless 
this  great  work.  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  any  person  regarding  this  work. 

Bemidji,  Ml s.\.  F.  E.  HiGGiNS,  pastor. 


THE  WOMEN’S  HOTEL, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evangelist; 

My  heart  rejoiced  yesterday  when  on  turning 
to  your  editorial  page  I  found  you  throwing 
your  influence  into  the  cause  of  the  Woman’s 
Hotel.  Hundreds  of  women  in  this  city  will 
bless  yon  if  bj  your  aid  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  is  hastened  even  by  a  few  months. 
I  am  one  of  very  many  self-supporting  women 
of  education  and  refinement  to  whom  a  board¬ 
ing  house  seems  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
and  who  undergo  all  the  fatigues  and  annoy¬ 
ances  of  “light  housekeeping”  for  the  sake  of 
so  much  of  at-homeness,  as  one  may  gain  that 
way.  But  to  sleep,  eat,  and  “keep  house”  in 
one  room  and  a  closet,  cooking  behind  a  screen, 
is  not  so  tvr)/  homelike  after  all,  and  when  the 
time  needed  to  cook,  wash  dishes  and  keep 
one’s  belongings  tidy  is  subtracted  from  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  day,  it  leaves  one  far  too 
little  time  for  reading,  exercise  and  social 
life — not  to  speak  of  the  “stitch  in  time.” 
So  do  let  ns  have  onr  hotel  where  we  can  feel 
at  home  and  enjoy  onr  leisure  at  the  price  onr 
“light  housekeeping”  now  costs  us.  We  are 
not  asking  for  charity,  not  even  that  some 
wealthy  persons  shall  combine  “philanthropy 
and  five  per  cent.  ”  in  onr  behalf.  All  that  yon 
have  written  and  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere 
on  this  subject  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Woman’s  Hotel  will  be  a  good  business 
investment.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  we 
“light  housekeepers”  find  onr  way  of  living 
cheaper  and  more  comfortable  than  boarding, 
Sincerely  yours.  An  Asslstant  Editor. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

At  this  busy  season,  our  readers  in  this  city 
will  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that  they  can  find 
men  to  work  by  the  day  at  the  Industrial 
Christian  Alliance  at  170  Bleecker  street.  The 
Alliance  provides  a  refuge  to  which  one  may 
send  homeless  or  friendless  men  of  any  race  or 
creed,  who  are  willing  to  work.  It  has  found 
situations  for  many.  A  number  so  helped  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  seven  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Alliance  have  been  able  to  make  homes  for 
themselves  and  some  are  occupying  positions 
of  trust.  The  Alliance  is  supported  by  the 
profits  of  its  industrial  departments,  by  mem¬ 
berships,  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The 
Alliance  carries  on  noon-day  and  evening 
meetings,  at  which  many  of  the  best  religious 
teachers  take  jiart.  A  reading-room  is  one  of 
the  pleasant  features  of  this  home. 

Cleaning  Silils  by  Washing.— To  wash  a 
white  silk  dress  have  two  bowls  of  soap  suds 
nicely  hot,  but  not  boiling,  and  squeeze  the 
silk  in  one  bowl,  and  then,  when  some  of  the 
dirt  has  been  removed,  in  the  other.  Next 
rinse  the  material  in  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
and  lastly  rinse  it  again  in  a  bowl  containing 
one  quart  of  cold  water  and  one  tablespoonfnl 
of  methylated  spirit.  This  gives  the  silk  a 
glossy  appearance.  Be  very  careful  to  rinse 
your  fabric  well  in  the  cold  water  before  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  spirit,  or  the  silk  will  be 
cloudy.  Now  squeeze  it  out  and  iron  it  imme- 
dately,  arranging  the  silk  on  a  very  thin 
olotb,  or  puttiog  some  kitoben  p^per  oyer  tbe 
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silk.  Iron  it,  thus  protected,  until  it  is  nearly 
dry,  and  then  finish  your  task  with  nothing 
between  the  iron  and  the  silk.  Do  not  use  too 
hot  an  iron,  or  you  may  disorder  the  material. 
Handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  blouses,  and  children’s 
dresses  washed  in  this  manner  look  jnst  like 
new.  Silk  ties  and  handkerchiefs  shonld  not  be 
washed  with  other  articles  but  by  themselves. 
Light  colored  and  satins  shonld  be  washed 
very  much  in  the  manner  that  white  silks  are, 
only  they  should  be  washed  quickly.  Dipping 
them  in  strong  salt  and  water  first  will  preserve 
their  color  and  brightness,  and  prevent  the 
colors  running.  Put  them  through  the  two 
bowls  of  suds,  then  rinse  afterwards  in  the 
cold  water,  then  into  a  bowl  with  a  quart  of 
water  and  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
lastly  into  the  bowl  containing  the  methylated 
spirit.  Never  rub  any  silk  or  satin  together, 
bnt  rub  it  gently  with  the  hand  until  all  dirt 
is  removed.  For  dark  silks  use  a  little  salt 
and  water  instead  of  tbe  vinegar  and  water. 


HE.iLTH  NOTES. 

It  is  claimed  that  walking  with  shoes  and  on 
pavements  deprives  the  hnman  system  of  the 
benefit  of  certain  electric  or  magnetic  currents 
that  conle  from  contact  of  the  bare  foot  with 
mother  earth.  To  this  cause  have  been  variously 
ascribed  baldness,  wasting  teeth,  neuralgia', 
etc.,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  go  barefoot 
during  summer  in  the  country,  or  else  to  wear 
shoes  fitted  with  wires  running  from  the  sole 
to  the  ball  of  the  foot,  these  wires  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  the  electric  current.  This  claim 
would  seem  fairly  plans!  ble  when  one  considers 
the  fatigue  that  comes  from  walking  five  miles 
on  city  pavements,  compared  with  five  miles 
of  country  road. 

A  modern  teacher  told  her  pnpils  abont 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  family.  Portraits  cut 
from  magazines  illustrated  the  talk.  Among 
them  was  a  picture  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
teacher  held  it  up.  Nobody  could  tell  her  who 
it  was.  “Well,”  she  said  at  last,  “I  will  tell 
yon.  He  is  the  Duke  of  York.  And  now  can 
any  of  yon  tell  me  what  he  is?”  Quick  as  a 
fiash  the  hand  of  a  little  girl  in  the  second 
row  went  up.  “I  can  tell  what  he  is.  Miss 
Blank,”  she  said  proudly.  “He’s the  heir  con¬ 
sumptive  of  the  British  throne.  ’  ’ 
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OUK  OREGON  LETTER. 

Vacation  in  Oregon  was  observed  as  faithfully 
as  possible.  Naturally  the  colleges  and  acade¬ 
mies  have  been  deserted.  Almost  as  naturally 
here,  the  churches  have  sympathized  with  the 
schools. 

It  has  been  a  sad  vacation  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  In  June  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
John  Morrison  went  East  for  a  visit.  In  July 
Mr.  Morrison  started  on  his  vacation,  intend¬ 
ing  to  return  with  the  family  on  September  1. 
The  attractions  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
assurance  of  a  delightful  trip  in  company  with 
Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill  and  family  of  our  First 
Church,  induced  him  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
Park.  There  he  was  seized  with  serious 
illness.  The  news  went  by  wire  to  Mrs. 
Morrison.  Dr.  C.  C.  Strong,  one  of  his  elders, 
and  his  physician  was  summoned.  The  aid  of 
a  skilled  army  surgeon  was  secured.  But 
nothing  availed.  On  July  26,  two  days  before 
Mrs.  Morrison  could  reach  him,  he  passed  from 
the  wonders  and  glories  of  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  greater  wonders  and  glories  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Land.  This  sudden  death  of  a  much  loved 
man  has  saddened  our  city  and  clouded  the 
vacation  time. 
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HE  brands  of  White  Lead  named 
in  the  margin  are  old  friends, 
tried  by  many  generations  of  use 
and  proven  the  best.  They  are 
made  by  the  “old  Dutch  process”  of  slow 
corrosion,  and,  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  there 
is  no  other  paint  as  good. 

There  are  other  brands  made  by  quick 
or  patent  process  and  numerous  mixtures  of 
Barytes,  Zinc,  Whiting,  etc.,  which  are 
branded  and  sold  as  Pure  White  Lead. 
Make  sure  that  the  brand  is  ricrht. 

o 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint 


National  Lead  Co.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Dr.  Hill  returned  from  the  Yellowstone,  and 
since  then,  has  been  rusticating  at  his  ‘ '  farm,  ’  ’ 
a  few  miles  from  Portland,  on  the  Washington 
side  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  principal 
crops  raised  on  that  farm  are  rest  and  good 
sermons. 

The  Rev.  E.  Trumbull  Lee  D.D.  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  first  pastor  of  Calvary  Church,  has 
been  supplying  the  First  Church  during  the 
vacation.  Dr.  Lee  has  taken  his  rest  by  a  re¬ 
freshing  visit  among  old  friends.  For  bis 
honored  father,  the  Rev.  William  B.  Lee  D.D. 
with  Mrs.  Lee,  have  their  home  in  Mt.  Tabor, 
a  suburb  of  Portland,  while  two  brothers 
are  residents;  another  brother,  Wallace  Howe 
Lee,  is  President  of  Albany  College,  eighty 
miles  south  of  Portland.  The  Rev.  George  Lee 
is  a  Congregational  minister  in  Seattle,  al¬ 
though  he  is  soon  to  settle  in  Cincinnati ;  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Lee,  also  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
a  visitor  here,  and  the  only  sister  of  all  these 
pious  men  has  been  here  to  add  sweetness  and 
light  to  the  circle. 

Calvary  Church  has  been  supplied  regularly 
by  visitors  in  Portland  or  by  pastors  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  churches.  The  pastors  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Churches  have  not  been  oat  of  the  city. 
The  St.  John’s  Church  sent  its  pastor  and 
family  to  Newport,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for 
rest  and  fish.  The  Doctor  is  a  keen  fisherman, 
whether  in  the  ocean  or  the  pnlpit.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Forbes  Church  has  had  one  Sabbath 
away,  bat  be  helped  another  man  that  day. 
The  pastor  of  Westminster  joined  the  Synod  of 
Washington  in  its  fioating  meeting  to  Alaska. 
The  Mizpah  pastor  sought  the  monntains,  while 
the  good  brother  who  serves  Mt.  Tabor  and 
Sellwood  has  stayed  by  the  stuff,  as  has  the 
pastor  of  Fulton  Trinity  and  Mt.  Olivet. 

The  Chinese  Mission  has  had  no  vacation. 
The  night  school  and  Sabbath-school  and 
preaching  and  other  services  have  been  main¬ 
tained  and  one  Chinese  man  has  united  with 
the  church. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  vacation  inci¬ 
dent  was  the  return  of  the  Oregon  Volunteers 
from  Manila.  The  state  took  on  gala  attire  to 
welcome  back  the  men  who,  with  the  battle 
ship  ‘  ‘  Oregon,  ’  ’  have  done  so  mneh  to  make 
oar  state  known  around  the  world.  Portland 
went  wild  over  these  [splendid  men.  The 
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streets  were  crowded,  the  guns  fired,  hells 
rang,  whistles  blew,  the  people  screamed,  the 
friends  laughed  and  wept  as  the  four  trains 
came  into  the  station.  It  was  a  grand  day  for 
those  whose  boys  came  back,  a  sad  day  for 
those  whose  sons  will  never  come  back.  The 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  was  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Eugene.  He  has  made  a  fine  record,  and  is 
called  “Onr  Little  Chaplain.  ”  Last  Sabbath 
night  he  spoke  in  onr  First  Church.  The 
building  was  crowded  to  the  utmost  to  hear 
his  story.  It  was  an  intensely  interesting  serv¬ 
ice,  and  one  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Gilbert  won  a  warm  place  in  the 
affections  of  his  regiment  and  his  care  for 
them,  his  comforting  presence  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Engene  Chnrch  insisted  that  the 
pastor  should  not  resign  his  position.  It  has 
been  kept  for  him,  and  is  ready  for  him  as 
soon  as  vacation  passes  and  work  begins. 


Ministers  and  Churclies 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Long  Island  Presbyteky  held  its 
autumn  meeting  in  the  church  of  Shelter  Island 
on  the  12th  and  13th  of  September.  The  ruling 
elders  present  were  equal  in  number  to  the 
ministers.  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Re¬ 
formed  and  Methodist  Episcopal  ministers  were 
corresponding  members.  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery 
both  days  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs. 
His  summer  home,  “Sunset  Ridge,’’  is  on 
Shelter  Island  Heights.  The  Presbytery  grate¬ 
fully  appreciated  his  presence  and  fraternal 
aid.  The  records  of  the  sessions  of  the  several 
churches  were  reviewed  and  approved.  All  the 
chnrches  have  pastors  or  stated  supplies  except 
one  chnrch  of  five  members  only.  Considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  chnrch 


through  the  Boards  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Long  Island  and  American  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties.  The  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chester  and  the  General  Assembly  on  Judicial 
Commissions  was  briefly  discussed,  and  then 
committed  to  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Campbell 
D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Claience  H.  Wilson  to  re¬ 
port  thereon  at  the  next  stated  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  Commissioners  to  the  last 
General  Assembly  reported  tbeir  attendance 
and  their  diligence  was  approved.  The  Treas¬ 
urer’s  annual  report  was  made,  his  accounts 
audited,  and  the  comfortable  balance  in  his 
hands  made  known.  The  decease,  since  the 
Presbytery’s  last  meeting,  of  Ruling  Elders 
Alonzo  Reed  of  Remsenbnrg  and  Samuel  N. 
Davis  of  Sag  Harbor  was  announced,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  sketches  of  these  officers  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  records  of  the  Presbytery. 
Sympathy  with  the  Rev.  Arthur  Newman  was 
expressed.  He  conld  not  be  present  at  the 
meeting  on  account  of  the  recent  decease  of 
his  father.  Delegates  were  elected  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
to  be  held  next  month  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
namely:  The  Rev.  Drs.  Clarence  Geddes  and 
Egbert  C.  Lawrence  and  the  Rev.  Frederick 

V.  Frisbie;  rnling  elders,  Gilbert  D.  Rogers, 
George  H.  Howard  and  Thomas  S.  Mount  Esq. 
Alternates:  The  Rev.  Messrs.  William  C. 
McEnight,  James  M.  Denton  and  Jacob  E. 
Mailman ;  ruling  elders,  John  H.  Hunt,  Gilbert 

W.  Raynor  and  Schuyler  B.  Hertoon.  The 
stated  meeting  next  April  will  be  held  in 
Greenport.  Delghtfnl  devotional  services  were 
led  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Richard  S.  Storrs  and 
Walter  W.  Hammond  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Frederick  V.  Frisbie,  Frederick  E  Allen, 
Nelson  B.  Chester,  William  H.  Littell  and 
James  Bassett,  the  Moderator,  and  Elders 
Henry  M.  Rose,  Gilbert  W.  Raynor  and  Schny- 
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ler  B.  Horton.  The  Presbytery  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  abundant  and  tasteful  hospitality  of 
the  people  of  Shelter  Island. 

Oanandaioca.  — The  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  the  Rev.  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
has  sent  ont  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  people, 
calling  them  to  renewed  interest  and  faithful¬ 
ness  in  prayer  and  service.  Concluding  his 
timely  message,  the  pastor  says:  “For  the 
present  the  sermons  Sunday  morning  will  seek 
to  arouse  Christians  to  the  greatness,  im¬ 
portance  and  blessedness  of  immediate,  loving, 
loyal  serivce,  and  to  direct  them  to  the  source 
of  power  in  it.  In  the  evening  they  will  aim 
specially  to  reach  boys  and  men  with  practi- 
vit^  truths  for  every-day  living.  In  the 
prayer-meeting,  as  always,  we  shall  strive  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  living  God  and  his 
abundant  grace,  and  a  living  church  with  its 
ever  imperative  demands.  Will  you  not  help 
to  make  these  services  effective  in  accom¬ 
plishing  much  good?’’ 

Cato. — Evangelists  H.  D.  Sheldon  and  T.  H. 
Osborn  have  just  closed  a  week  of  serivces  in 
our  village.  The  meetings  were  held  in  a 
large  tent  and  were  most  profitable.  The 
afternoon  services  were  especially  addressed  to 
Christians  and  those  of  the  evening  to  the 
hearts  of  sinners.  Evangelist  Osborn  visited 
our  town  four  years  ago  when  a  great  work 
was  done  for  the  Master  and  these  services 
have  greatly  strengthened  that  work.  Old 
men  and  young  men,  mothers  and  daughters 
have  stood  for  prayers  in  these  tent  services. 
The  meetings  are  being  continued  by  the  two 
village  pastors  in  their  churches.  A.  B.  P. 

PuLTENEY. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Reid  Ph.D.  has 
closed  a  very  successful  pastorate  over  this 
church,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  people  and 
his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  a  college  in  Portland,  Me. 

Almond. — The  Rev.  Jay  Forbes  Robinson, 
late  of  Arkport,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  of  Almond  and  entered  upon  his  work. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Forest  City. — This  church  has  had  no 
preaching  for  the  past  six  years.  They  have 
no  house  of  worship,  and  most  of  the  members 
have  moved  away ;  the  only  remaining  elder 
departed  this  life  two  years  ago.  But  they 
last  year  contributed  ten  dollars  to  ministerial 
relief  and,  recently,  six  dollars  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  missionary,  whom  they  had  urgently  in¬ 
vited.  He  found  some  Presbyterians  among 
the  new  comers,  three  of  whom  had  infants 
they  wished  baptized;  and  he  found  troubled 
hearts  to  be  comforted,  afflicted  ones  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  and  a  cheerj'  welcome  on  every  hand. 
Besides  preaching  and  pastoral  visitation  in 
Forest  City,  he  also  made  a  missionary  visit 
to  the  Indian  Agency.  The  local  paper  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Rev.  A.  S  Thome, 
an  honorably  retired  minister,  who  is  aided 
by  his  wife  and  son.  A  Presbyterian  preacher 
is  wanted  here,  but  it  does  not  seem  practica¬ 
ble  to  support  one. 

Bridgewater. — The  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley 
has  just  entered  upon  the  fourteenth  year  of 
his  labors  here,  having  come  to  this  church 
fresh  from  Union  tieminary.  During  this 
time  they  have  cleared  off  a  heavy  church 
debt,  and  have  built  and  paid  for  a  comfortable 
manse,  besides  improved  the  audience -room  of 
their  house  of  worship,  and  they  have  also 
built  ample  and  comfortable  horse  sheds.  Best 
of  all  they  have  achieved  self  support  and  come 
to  maintain  high  rank  among  the  churches  of 
the  Presbytery  for  the  annual  amount  con¬ 
tributed  to  beneficence.  The  number  of  com¬ 
municants  has  more  than  qnadmpled  so  that 
this  church  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  in 
all  round  efflciency.  This  long  pastorate  has 
promoted  the  permanent  building  up  of  the 
church. 


Preserves 

pickles  or  catsup  ai«  ^ 
A  mm  eaally,  more  quickly,  more  jTla 
”  tieelthfliUy  sealed  with  Befined 

Faiafflne  Wax  than  by  any  other 

method.  Doiena  of  other  nses  will  be 

•—-'Pefined 

Paraffina  Wav 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

invest  capital  in  first  mortRages  {at  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  principal  and  interest 
in  gold),  on  choice  cultivated  farms  in  Texas  ana  tiklalioina,  the  richest  area  of  country  on 
the  American  Continent.  The  Company's  Debentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in 
series  of  850,000. 


1899 

Investors 
nover  had  a 
loss 


1878 


Capital 
Half  a  MllUon 
Dollars 


Each  series  is  secured  by  $50,000  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.,  or 
Wm.  and  Arthur  McGeorge,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  as  collateral.  These  Debentures  are 
in  denominations  of  $100  and  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  List  of  Loans  and  look  them  over. 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  (Home  Office)  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Plilladelphla 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  First  Vlce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Address  General  Offices,  or  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Zebulon  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


mm  SOAPS 


AND  PRENHUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
telle  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St,  Buffalo,  N.Y 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  EVASOBLIST,  March  30th. 


A  H%RD  HIT. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Moffat, 
the  great  missionary.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  in  a  Boer  farmhouse. 
Supper  ended,  a  clearance  was  made,  the  big 
Bible  and  the  psalm-books  were  brought  out, 
and  the'family  seated. 

“But  where  are  the  servants?’’  asked  Moffat. 

“ Servants  1  What  do  you  mean?’’ 

“I  mean  the  Hottentots,  of  whom  I  see  so 
mauy  on  your  farm.  ’  ’ 

“Hottentots!  Do  you  mean  that,  then?  Let 
me  go  to  the  monntains,  and  call  the  baboons, 
if  yon  want  a  congregation  of  that  sort.  Or, 
stop!  I  have  it — My  sons,  call  the  dogs  that 
lie  in  front  of  the  door ;  they  will  do.  ’  ’ 
^Thereupon  Moffat  selected  as  his  text,  ‘  ‘  Even 
the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall^  from  their 
master’s  table.’’ 

The  old  Boer  was  so  mnch  moved  that  he 
rose  and  snmmoned  the  despised  Hottentots. 
Afterwardshesaid  to  Moffat,  ‘  ‘  Myfriend,  yon  took 
ahard  hammer,  and  you  have  broken  hard  head.  ’’ 

WHO  WRITES  THEM? 

“It  beats  me,”  he  said,  as  he  laid  down  his 
newspaper,  thonghtfnlly.  “I  dnnno’s  I  ever 
thought  of  it  afore,  but  now  thet  it  does  come 
ter  my  mind,  it  certainly  beats  me.” 

“Whntairye  talkin’  about?”  asked  his  wife, 
anxiously. 

‘  ‘  Literatoor,  ’  ’  he  answered.  ‘  ‘  ’Course  we’ve 
seen  it  showed  up  in  the  newspapers  time  aud 
ag’in  how  all  an  editor  does  is  ter  set  down 
weth  a  pot  o’  paste  an’  a  pair  o’  scissors  an’ 
cut  ont  things  ter  put  inter  ’is  paper.” 

“Certainly.  I  don’t  see  nothin’  so  heatin’ 
about  that.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  But  this  is  the  question.  Some  feller  hez 
ter  git  them  pieces  np  in  the  fust  place.  It 
never  struck  me  afore,  but  I’m  blest  ef  I 
wouldn’t  like  ter  know  who  the  feller  is  thet 
starts  in  an’  gits  np  them  there  things  fur  the 
editors  ter  cut  out.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

EVERY  ONE  AS  HE  IS  ABLE. 

A  traveller,  standing  outside  Cologne  Cathe¬ 
dral,  expressed  hie  admiration  of  its  beauty. 
“Yes,”  said  a  laborer,  who  was  near,  “it’s  a 
fine  building,  and'  took  ns  many  a  year  to 
finish.”  “Took  t/oH.'”  exclaimed  the  tourist. 
“Why,  what  have  you  to  do  with  it?”  “I 
mixed  the  mortar,  sir,  ’  ’  was  the  modest  yet 
proud  reply.  The  laborer  had  a  right  to  feel 
that  he  had  a  share  in  the  grand  work.  In 
the  same  way,  by  his  consecrated  service, 
every  one  can  help  in  the  work  of  building  np 
human  society  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 

I  — The  Quiver. 


NONE  OF  HIS  BUSINESS; 

A  story  illustrating  the  reticence  of  the 
Scotch  regarding  their  private  affairs  was  told 
by  Ian  Maclaren  when  in  Boston. 

A  train  was  at  a  railroad  station,  when  a 
porter  put  his  head  into  a  car  and  called  ont : 

“Any  one  in  this  car  for  Doan?  Change  for 
Donn?  Any  one  for  Donn?” 

No  one  moved,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
train  was  speeding  along,  not  to  stop  again  for 
nearly  an  hoar.  Then  an  old  Scotchwoman 
turned  to  a  lady  sitting  near  her,  and  said : 

“I’m  for  Doun,  but  I’d  no  tell  that  man  so.  ” 


LITTLE  LAD’S  FIRST  COMPOSITION. 

All  the  children  were  asked  to  bring  to  the 
class  a  short,  original  composition  about  some 
aritcle  they  saw  in  daily  use,  and  this  is  what 
one  little  boy  wrote: 

‘  ‘  The  needle  is  a  sewing  tool.  It  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  point  and  the  eye.  The  eye 
is  made  of  air  and  is  what  yon  stick  the  thread 
through.  The  point  is  made  of  steel,  and  is 
what  you  stick  through  the  cloth. ’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


GEITINO  NEAR  HOME. 

A  Yorkshire  socialist,  explaining  to  a  friend 
the  principles  of  socialism,  remarked  that  all 
possessions  should  be  shared  equally.  “If  yon 
had  two  horses,”  said  the  friend,  ” would  yon 
give  toe  one?”  “Of  course,”  replied  the 
socialist.  “And  if  yon  had  two  cows,  would 
you  do  the  same?”  “Of  course  I  should.” 
“Well  supposing  now,  ”  said  the  friend,  slowly, 
“you  had  two  pigs,  would  you  give  me  one  of 
them?”  “Eh!  that’s  gettin’ ower  near  home,  ” 
said  the  other,  slyly;  “tha  knaws  I’ve  got  two 
pigs.” 


DEAN  SWIFT’S  SHORT  .SERMON. 

This  hnmorons  clergyman  is  said  to  have 
preached  a  sermon  on  charity  which  consisted 
in  one  short  sentence.  His  text  was:  “He 
that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  he  will 
pay  him  again.  ’  ’ 

His  sermon  was:  “If  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  security,  down  with  the  dust.” 


A  cave  has  lately  been  discovered  in  New 
Zealand  which  is  believed  to  be  larger  even 
than  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  It  was 
discovered  on  April  27  by  Horace  Johnstone, 
near  Port  Waikato,  and  but  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  city  of  Wellington,  and  after 
exploring  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  a  vast 
distance  still  remains  to  be  visited. 
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NBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

United  Society  or  Christian  Endeavor  :  Temple 
Series  86  cents  each:  Making  the  Most  of  Oneself ;  A. 

8.  Gambart. - Sunshine;  Mary  D.  Brine. - Plnckand 

Purpose:  William  M.  Thayer. - t^lden  Counsels:  D. 

L.  Moody. - Youth  and  Age ;  James  Stalker. - Tact ; 

Kate  Sanborn. 

E.  P.  Ddtton  &  Company:  Zodiac  Stories:  Blanche 
Mary  Channing.  $1.50.— The  Life  Savers:  James  Otis. 

$1,50. - Osceola,  Cliief  of  the  Seminoles;  Colonel  H.  R. 

Gtordon.  $1.50. 

Frederic  A.  Stokes  Company  :  An  Eclipse  of  Mem¬ 
ory:  Norton  Grinnell  M.D.  SOcents. - For  the  Sake  of 

the  Duchess;  8.  Walkey.  .50 cents. - Jack,  the  Young 

Ranchman:  George  Bird  Grinnell,  $l.!j0. - Iai  Prin- 

cesse  Lointaine ;  Edmond  Rostrand,  Translated  by 
Charles  Renault.  50  cents. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  The  Lion  and  the  Uni¬ 
corn;  Richard  Harding  Davis.  $1.25. Searchlight 

Letters:  Robert  Grant.  $1.60. - Autobiography  and 

Diary  of  Samuel  Davidson  LL.D.,  D.D.  Edited  by  His 
Daughter  Imported.  $3. - The  Exile’s  Book  of  Con¬ 

solation,  Isaiah  XL-LXvI:  Ed.  KOnig.  Translated  By 

Rev.  J.  A.  Selbie.  $1..50. - Christian  Character ;  Rev. 

Thomas  B.  Kilpatrick.  $1. - Bible  Class  Primers.  Our 

Lord’s  Illustrations ;  Rev.  Robert  R.  Resker.  30  cents 

- Auld  Lang  Syne.  Second  Series.  My  Indian 

Friends ;  Prof.  F.  Max  Mflller.  - France  and  Italy : 

Imbert  de  Salnt-Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gil¬ 
bert  Martin.  $1.50 - The  Yarn  of  a  Bucko’s  Mate ;  Her¬ 
bert  Elliott  Hambler.  $1.60. - Midshipman  Stuart: 

Kirk  Monroe.  $1.25. 

Lee  &  Shepard  :  Henry  in  the  War ;  General  O.  O. 

Howard.  $1.35. - 'The  House  With  Sixty  Closets:  Frank 

Samuel  Child.  $1.^. - An  Undivided  Union ;  Oliver 

Optic.  Completed  by  Edward  Stratemeyer.  $1.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  Bearers  of  the  Burden :  W.  P. 

Drury.  $1. - Deslderius  Erasmus ;  Emerton,  $1.50. - 

Little  Journeys  to  the  homes  of  Eminent  Men  Series; 
Jean  Franpols  Millet ;  Elbert  Hubbard.  10  cents. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company  :  Glad  Tidings  for  Sunday- 
Schools  and  Praise  Services;  W.  L.  Mason.  M  cents. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Life  of  General  Nathan  Bed¬ 
ford  Forrest ;  John  Allen  Wyeth.  $4. 

E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Company:  Sunday  Reading  for 
the  Young.  $1.25. 

Sherman  &  Company  :  An  Order  of  Worship  :  Com¬ 
piled  by  B.  B.  Comegys.  40  cents. 

Houohtoil  Mifflin  &  Company:  Nannie’s  Happy 
Childhood ;  Caroline  Leslie  Field.  $1.— Square  Pegs ; 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  $1.50.- — The  Boys  of  Scrooby; 
Ruth  Hall.  $1.50. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company  :  The  Main  Points ; 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown. 

The  Vir  Publishing  Company:  What  a  Young  Hus¬ 
band  Ought  to  Know :  Salvanus  Stall  D.D.  $1. 

Bonnell,  Silver  &  Company  :  Pocket  History  of  the 
American  Navy  and  Naval  Commanders;  Cornwell 
Childs.  25  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

July:  The  Coming  Age ;  Accoustics,  The  Office  Maga¬ 
zine. 

August:  The  Inventive  Age:  The  New  Order;  The 
Horseless  Age ;  Dnyanodoya ;  The  Chinese  Recorder. 

September:  The  Sunday  Magazine:  The  School  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  The  British  Messenger ;  The  Gos^l  Trumpet ;  Good 
News;  Ghxid  Words;  Journal  of  Science  ;  The  Juvenile 
Monthly;  The  Church  Choir;  The  Review  of  Reviews: 
The  Book  Buyer:  McClure’s  Magazine;  The  National 
Temperance  Banner:  Our  Animal  Friends:  The  Cam¬ 
brian  ;  Nortli  American  Review  ;  Literature ;  The  Med¬ 
ical  Record;  The  Nonconformist  Musical  Journal;  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly ;  Education  ;  The  Liv¬ 
ing  Age;  The  United  Presbyterian  Magazine;  The 
Music  Teacher ;  The  Church  Union. 

October:  The  Sunday-School  World;  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science; 
Presbyterian  Record ;  Literary  Life :  New  Century 
Education ;  School  Journal ;  The  Medical  Record ; 
Vick’s  Magazine;  Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry;  La  Voce  della  Veritas;  Self-Cul¬ 
ture;  The  Missionary  Record;  The  Holland  Reminder. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  East  Orange  School.— Is  the  World  Being  Con¬ 
verted  ;  Rev.  Kenneth  MacKensie,  Jr. 

Fifteenth  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  July  1897— June  18M. 

Manual  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
Hold'ng  the  Presbyterian  System.  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Roberts  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Catalogue  of  Music  for  Parish  Choirs,  etc.  Novello 
Ewers  &  Company. 

Vick’s  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds. 

The  American  Negro  Academy,  Occasional  Papers. 

The  Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro ;  John  L.  Love.  15 
cents. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Earth  is  where  character  is  to  be  made; 
heaven  where  it  is  to  be  appreciated  and  en¬ 
joyed.  —Selected. 

A  child  of  ordinary-  capacity  and  destitute 
of  property,  but  converted  to  God  in  child¬ 
hood,  IS  frequently  worth  more  to  the  church 
than  ten  wealthy  men  converted  at  the  noon 
of  life. — John  Todd. 


SCHOOLS 


NHW  YORK 


ew  York  ‘ 
Collegiate  Institute 


241  Lenox  Avenue 

Cor.  122d  Street 


MISS  MART  KCH00II)IAKI;B’.S  SCHOOL  FOB  CI1BL.S 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


-^J-EW  VORK-ALIIANV.  Albany  Female  Academy 
-i-N  A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal, 


RYE  SEMINARY 

'^'^dress 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Conrses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  special  Courses  In  Art,  Literature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


>.  nucKo  s  aiaie  ;  ner- I  .puc:  uicccc  Ain  a  u  .  u 
Midshipman  Stuart;  I  •••£  MISSES  QRAHAM 


mmm 


20,000 

OXZT7tt.OZZ£3S 

Lighted  by  the  Friuk  System  of  Refiectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welsbach,  acetylene  and  oil. 
Licensed  to  manufacture  electric  and  combi¬ 
nation  gas  and  electric  fixtures. 

Send  dimensions  for  estimate. 

IP  PDINJk'  Pearl  Street 

•  riVllNIVy  new  YORK 


(Succtssort  to  the  MUtes  OREEN) 

Boarding  and  Dag  School  for  GirU 
Establiihed  1816 

New  Location,  176  WEST  lid  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 


New  York  i  comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
..  .  .  LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day  and  Even- 

University  Ing  classes),  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

. . . J  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  Pedagogy, 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  and  UNIVERSITY.COLLEGE 

For  circulars  address  the  Registrar,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 


KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  1899.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14tn  Street. 


HANY  riEN  OF  HARK 

still  f'lllow  the  trend  of  the  training  received  at  Rlvervlew 
Academy.  Their  ambition  was  awakened  by  the  masterful 
methods  at  Rlvervlew;  self-reliance  was  created  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  at  R  vervlew;  the  vigor  of  mauboud  was  as¬ 
sured  by  physical  training  at  Rlverv-iew.  64  years’  experience 
in  the  direction  and  development  of  boyhood  has  raised  the 
methods  of  Rlvervlew  to  tlie  highest  educational  standard. 
Prepares  for  any  college  or  ml  Itary  school.  Overlooks  the 
Hudson  River.  J.  B.  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEHY 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

721  riadison  Ave.  (64th  St.),  New  York 

80th  year  opens  Sept.  37th.  Englisli  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Gymnasium 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


N.  Y.  NAVAL  ACADEMY.  West^  Point,  Collei^  or 

NVtPlf  HN  UlInCflN  Business.  Naval  dr  II  and 

Rl  AuiV*lJll~nUU0Ull,  discipline;  h  me  com¬ 
forts.  1500  i>er  year;  opens  Sept.  27ch.  Superintendent,  Kev. 
Wm.  Hart  Dexter,  Ph.D. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE  »  Pre?.?ObMlhi^  Oh^^*’ 

34  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  14  buildings  thoroughly 
equipped  with  libraries,  mnsenms,  laboratories,  ana 
separate  gymnasia  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
Students  are  offered  unusual  advantages  in  the  College, 
the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conser- 


address  the  treasurer. 


JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE.  Oberlin,  0. 


SCHOOLS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  117th  year  begins  Sept.  1899.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  Important  buildings 
added  si  ce  1886.  For  Catalogue  and  illustrated  Supplement 
address, n  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY 


T'\7''V  -tJ  ATT*  BRIDOBTON 
-I  V  i  NEW  JERSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  ulrls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith  Established  1861. 

Mbs.  j.  Allen  Maxwell,  PrlncipaL 


Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  Khool  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  hand,  the  remit  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boye.  Preparation  for  all  college*  and  tcientiJU  school*. 
EtpeciaXly  cordial  relation*  with  Princeton.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  J.  O.MacVICAB,  A.M.,  Hecut  Matter. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  for  Boy*— Prepare*  for  College  or  Business— A  Christian 
Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  is  beautifully  situated,  with 
laige  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy.  Our  boys  uniformly  do 
well.  PHOIBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


MA  SSA  CH  USETTS 


M  ASSACHUSB-rrs,  Springfield. 

“ThO  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  fo* 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatore  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar.  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


UawFnalaHsI  leading  musical  ta« 

.  ititution  of  America. 

(^NSERVATOKV  Founded  1853.  Unsure 
OT  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  tV,  Chadwick,  Mutical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
FBAHX  W,  HALE,  Ouursl  Manager,  Bcstoa,  Misb 


CONNECTICUT 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Fall  term  opens  8eptember  38.  For  catalogue,  scholar¬ 
ship  aid,  and  particulars  apply  to 

Prof.  B.  W.  BACON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HADTPriDH  66th  Year  Opens 

■  A  ^  Tv  1  Iv»-F  September  27,  1899. 

THEOLOGICAL  unexcelled  Advantages 

for  College  Graduates. 
C  I IVT  A  Full  information  on 

OI-rlTlIlvrVIVI  application  to  Professor 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  Jacobus. 


Full  information  on 
application  to  Professor 
Jacobus. 


McCormick 


will  open  Thursday,  8eptember  21st.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  new  students  at  10  a.m.  Address  by  the  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  at  3  p.m.  Matricnlation  Friday 
at  9  A.M.  For  further  information  address 

Faculty,  1060  N.  Halsted  8t.,  Chicago. 


The  man  whose  religion  does  something  for 
him  in  this  world  has  a  strong  hope  that  it 
will  do  something  for  him  in  the  next. — South¬ 
ern  Churchman. 

Be  a  Christian,  throw  yourself  upon  God’s 
Word  and  get  the  ability  you  want  in  it.  No 
Christian  will  ever  be  good  for  anything  with¬ 
out  Christian  courage,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
Christian  faith. — Horace  Bushnell. 

No  one  can  ask  honestly  or  hopefully  to  be 
delivered  from  temptation  unless  be  has  him¬ 
self  honestly  and  firmly  determined  to  do  the 
best  be  can  to  keep  ont  of  it. — Selected. 

Be  true  to  your  own  chnrch.  Give  it  a 
hearty  and  loyal  support  by  word  and  deed. 
Remember  that  it  belongs  to  yon ;  that  it  is 
part  of  yonr  religions  life ;  that  in  it  and  by  it 
yon  are  being  trained  for  usefulness  here  and 
immortality  hereafter;  that  its  honor  is  much 
in  yonr  keeping ;  that  its  growth  and  purity 
are  affected  to  the  extent  of  your  infinence  by 
what  yon  say  and  do;  that  people  who  have 
faith  in  yonr  word  will  look  upon  it  largely 
according  to  yonr  representation ;  that  yon  have 
promised  to  advance  its  interests ;  and  that 
with  its  good  name  and  prosperity  are  bound 
up  the  glory  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Then  do 
nothing  to  injure  its  reputation,  or  to  weaken 
its  power  for  good,  or  to  mar  its  peace  and 
fellowship.  — Selected. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TROY,  N.  T.,  and  NEW  YORK  CYXY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


XUM 


si 


XHE  EVANGELIST 


September  21,  1899 


THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 

viob-pubsiobm* 

Assets, 

$i5»500,ooo. 

The  Pollclee  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  n<  n 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  afu- 
one  year,  except  as  speclflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possestes 
advantattes  that  commend  It  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  lusnrance  at  Lowest  Oost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

loiestment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Bold  on  Oommlaalon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T. 

BatobUshed  1887.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Kxchang. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

RKAL  ESTATE 


kz*os.  cAs  Oo. 


PHIIAm  nvw  tork,  boston. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTkD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst'ClasB  Invest-  -r-.  4.  4- 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  Wo  in VASllUCIll 
receive  accoonts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  » 

Oarporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  Speil  ri  Ii  1  PS  . 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  kliktJO. 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
nanmii.,  and  for  drafts  drawn  u  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oountrles,  Including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
vE  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CBEDIT.  lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  tbe  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

Wo  give  special  attention  to  tbe  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
tbe  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Sncceaa  In 
elTecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlsfled  with  tbe  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MANPV  I  nANPn  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
mvivci  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate  at  40 

per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  fumisheo. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

J09  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


M 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown.  Conn. 


X 


Established  1875.  Assets,  |8,000,000. 

Offers  Executors, Trustees,  and  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5>  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  or  address 

AMERICAN  UNDERW’RITERS’  AGENCY 

52  Broadway.  New  York 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actna' 
settlers  only.  18  years’  experience  In  business.  Send  foi 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showlnf 
location  of  lands.  Over  fUO,000  Invested.  None  bn' 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PATINO  loams  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Centary  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mlnr. 


THE  BEST 

way  to  make  Money  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,^^  **  pool  move¬ 
ments^^  and  ^‘manipulations”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  arc 
given  you  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


Tegr  this  oH  and  Knd  to 
ta  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  ..  m  ^  m 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42-44  Broad  Street 
New  York 


HOMK 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1899. 

SUMSIART  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $641,087  04 

Real  Estate .  1,774,994  64 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,600,000  OO  1,916,750  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  95,000  OO  96,500  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  796,311  83  735,311  83 

Railroad  Bonds  .  971,000  OO  1,093,850  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  83,900  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  196,300  00  159,989  00 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,634,700  OO  4,647,535  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  150,000  OO  314,700  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  00  105,500  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  919,350  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  198,195  OO 

Premiums  uncoliectra  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  577,198  80 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1898  47,914  91 

$19,457,998  59 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,103,993  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  549,911  81 

Net  Surplus .  4,804,793  71 

$19,457,998  59 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7 ,804,793  71 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vice  Presidents 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  i  » ice-presmenis. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I  Secretaries 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  aocrewries- 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

K,  H.  A.  CORREA,  I  Aao't  Secretaries 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  f  *  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  J 
New  York,  July  11, 1899. 

YOU  CIY  PER  CENT. 

GET  clear  of  expense 

On  all  money  we  Invest  for  you,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  choice  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the 
amount  of  tbe  loan.  Personal  inspection  of  all  lands 
offered  as  security.  We  collect  and  remit  interest  and 
principal  free  of  charge.  WK  KNOW  these  loans  are 
tbe  safest  investments  in  the  world,  and  want  you  to 
khow  it.  Write  for  particulars. 

El  lANnCD  9  Pn  GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D., 
.  J.  LAniJCn  &  UU.  (Established  1883.) 


J\  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIDLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COnHENTARY 

Jamip:son,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIHES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Eder.sheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

*  ^ 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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